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ADV£,^:F'MEMMitT 


'he deferved eftimation in which the 
Tranfa<3:ions of the various Societies in Great Bri¬ 
tain, as well as upon the Continent, have hitherto 
been held is a circumftance fo well known that 
nothing in this place need be faid upon the fub- 
jcdl; but the lucubrations of the Afiatic Society 
have not been fo widely diffiifcd. Nearly the 
whole of the impreflion of the Afiatic Refearches 
is diftributed in the Eaft Indies, therefore very 
few copies reach Europe; and this among other 
reafons, has given rife to the prefent publication^ 
To fuffer fo many valuable Papers, on a vaft va¬ 
riety of Literary, Scientific, and Antiquarian Sub- 
jc<S:s, to lie buried on the Ihelves of a few perfons 
would have been an unpardonable offence; but to 
refeue from a kind of oblivion, and to prefent to 
their Countrymen in Europe, a regular feries of 
the Papers communicated to the Afiatic Society, 
is the intention of the Undertakers of the prefent 
Work. This Society, it is well known, had the 
late excellent and learned Sir William Joxes 
for its Founder, and for its Prefident many years; 
t)ut fince he has favoured the world with an ac¬ 
count of its origin in the firft volume of the work, 
we lhall content ourfelves with referring our 
Readers to that difeourfe, wherein they will find 
an ample difplay of its utility, and a detail of its 
objects of purfliit. 

a 2 In 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the dilTertation on the Religious Ceremonies 
of the Hindus, p. 361, of the prefent volume, 
the authbr cites a palTage which appears to have 
reference to the creation of the univerfc, and 
which feems, upon tlic, whole, to bear feme re- 
iemblance to the account given by Mofes in the 
Pentateuch. This naturally leads us to conlidcr 
the antiquity of both the Moliiic and Hindu Scrip¬ 
tures, and to compare, in fome meafure, the ac¬ 
counts given in each work relative to that impor¬ 
tant fadl. 

The writings of Mosks have generally bceii 
confidercd as more anc ient than thofe of any other 
perfon; but the Hindu Scriptures, fo far as the 
refearches of fevcral learned nren have extended, 
appear to be of very high anti(juity, and are even 
carried by fome beyond the time of the Hebrew 
Lawgiver. Sir W. Jonks, in his Preface to the 

Inflitutes of Hindu I/aw ; or the Ordinances of 
Men IT, according to the Glofs of Cui.lu'ca,” 
carries the highcil age of the Yajnr twiia 1,5 80 
years before the birth of Chiiist, which is nine 
years previous to-the birth of Moses, and ninety 
before Mosks departed from Egypt with the If- 
raclites. This date, of 1.580 years before Christ, 
feems the more probable, becaufe the Hindu 
lages are faid to have jcldi'vred their knowledge 
orally. Cullu'a Bhatta produced, what may 
be laid to be very truly, the Ihorteft, yet the moft 
luminous; the leaft ollcntatious, yet the moft 
learned; the deepeft, yet the moft agreeable, 
commentary on the Hindu Scriptures, that ever 

was 
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was compofcd on any author ancient or modem, 
European or Aliatic: and it is this work to which 
the learned generally apply, on account of its 
clearnefs. We lhall not, however, take up your 
time with a diflertation on the exa<^l: age of either 
the Hebrew or the Hindu Scriptures : both are 
ancient: let the learned judge : but fome extracts 
from the Hindu and Hebrew accounts of the crea¬ 
tion may ferve to Ihcw how much they agree to¬ 
gether : whether the Hindu Brahmens borrowed 
from Moses, or Mosfis from the Hindu Brah¬ 
mens, is not our prefent enquiry. 

Kxlra£ls from the Laws of Extrads from the JVritings 

Mkxu. Moses. 

This exiftedonly In the beginning God 

m the firji divine idea yet un- created the heaven and 
expanded^ as if involved in the earth. (Gen. i. 1.) 
darknefs, imperceptible, 

undefinablc, undifeovera- 
ble by reafon, and uiujifcov- 
ered by revelation, as if it 
were wholly immerfed in 
fleep ; (cliap. i. 5.) 

Then the foie felf-exift- 
ing power, himfclf undif- 
cerned, but making this 
world difcernible, with five 
elements and other princi¬ 
ples of nature, appeared 
.with undiininifhed glory, 
expanding his idea, ordifpeli- 
ing the gloom, (ib. 6.) 

He, whom the mind 
alone can perceive, whofe 
eflence eludes the external 
organs, who has no vifibic 

parts. 
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Menu. 

parts, who exifts from eter¬ 
nity, even-HE, the foul of all 
beings, whom no being can 
comprehend, (hone forth in 
perfon. (ib. 7.) 

He, having willed to pro¬ 
duce various beings from 
his own divine fubfiance, 
firft with a thought created 
the waters, &c. (ib. 8.) 

The waters are called 
nard, bccaufe they were the 
produdtion of Naha, or 
theof God ; and, lince 
they were his fir ft ay ana ^ or 
place of motion, he thence is 
named Na'ha'yaxa, or 
moving on ihcwulcrsifo. 10.) 

From THAT WHICH IS, 

the firft caufe, not the ob¬ 
ject of fenfe, exifting every 
•cohere in fuhjiance, not exift¬ 
ing to onr perception, with¬ 
out beginning or end, was 
produced the divine male, 
(ib. 11.) 

—He framed the heaven 
above and the earth beneath : 
in the midft he placed the 
fubtil ether, the eight re¬ 
gions, and the permanent 
receptableofw^aters.(ib. 13.) 


Moses. 


And the earth was 
without form, and void ; 
and darknefs was upon 
the face of the deep: and 
*the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the 
waters, (ib. 2.) 


, And God liiid. Let us 
make man in our image, 
(ib. 26 .) 


And God faid. Let 
there be a firmament in 
the midft of the w’atcrs ^ 
—and God called the 
firmament Heaven, (ib. 
(), 8 .) 


He 
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Menu. 

—-He framed all crea¬ 
tures. (ib. l6). 


•—^He too fir ft affigned 
to all creatures diftindl 
names, diftineft adls, and 
diftiuA occupations, (ib. 
21 .) 


’ —-He gave being to time 
and the diviiions of time, 
to the ftars alfo, and tlie 
planets, to rivers, oceans, 
and mountains, to level 
plains, and uneven rallies, 
(ib. 24.) 


vii 

Moses. 

And God faid, Let the 
waters bring forth abun¬ 
dantly the moving crea¬ 
ture that hath life, and 
fowl that may fly above 
the earth in the open fir¬ 
mament of heaven. And 
God created greatwhalcs, 
and every living creature 
that moveth, which the 
waters bi’ought forth a- 
bundantly after th e i rkind, 
and every winged fowl 
after his kind. And God 
faid. Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature 
after his kind, cattle-and 
creeping thing, and beaft 
of the earth after his 
kind. (ib. 20, 21, 24.) 

God brought every 
beaft of the field unto A- 
dam to fee what he would 
call them. And God put 
the man into the garden 
of Eden to drefs it and to 
keep it. Abel wasakeeper 
of theep, but Cain was a 
tiller of the ground, (ib. 
ii. ip, 15. iv. 2.) 

God faid, let there be 
lights in the firmament of 
heaven, to divide the day 
from the night; and let 
them be for figns and 
for days, and for years.— 
And God made two great 

lo 
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Menu. 

To devotion, fpeech, 
&c. for he willed the exift- 
of all created things, 
(ib. 25.) 


For the fake of diflin- 
guiihing adlions. He made 
a total difference between 
right and wrong, (ib. 26 .) 


—Havingdivided hisown 
fubftance, the mighty Power 
became half male, half fe¬ 
male. (ib. 32 .) 

He, whofe powers are in- 
comprehenfible, having cre¬ 
ated .this univerfe, 

was again abforbed in the 
Spirit, changing f/te time 
c/" energy for the time of re- 
j>ofe. (ib. 56.) 


Moses. 

lights ; the greater light 
to rule the day, and the 
leffer light to rule the 
night. (Gen. i. 14 , 16. 
fee alfo chap. ii. 10, 11, 
13, 14 . & aliis locis.) 

If thou doeft well, ffialt 
thou not be accepted ? 
and if thou doeft not well, 
fin lieth at the door. (ib. 
iv. 7 . fse alfo chap. ii. 

16, 17 .) 

God created man in his 
own image ; in the image 
of God created he him ; 
male and female created 
he them. (ib. i. 27 .) 

Thus the heavens and 
the earth were finifticd, 
and all the hoft of them. 
And on the feventh day 
God ended his work ;— 
and refted on the feventh 
day from all his work, 
(ib. ii. 1, 2.) 


Thus the accounts of Moses and the Hindu 
Scriptures concerning the creation may be eafily 
reconciled to each other. But it is not our inten¬ 
tion to fjpport the Hindu writings in preference 
to the Hebrew Pentateuch ; all we delire is, that 
truth may be inveillgatcd, and that error may be 
exploded. There are many perfons, no doubt in 
the Eall better acquainted with the antiquity of 
' the 
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the Sanicrit books than we are, and by onr inter- 
courle with the Brahmens and learned Pundits> 
much may be done towards a right difeovery of 
this important matter. The Hindus have, for many 
ages, looked upon their Scriptures as a revelation 
from the Supreme Being of his mind and will con¬ 
cerning the works of his creation. They bring 
forward the Deity declaring his own mind, and 
think they have an indubitable right to follow the 
precepts which his word, according to their an¬ 
cient lawgivers, contains. Moses too, in his 
Pentateuch, tells us that the Almighty ordered 
him to promulgate his law among the people, and 
to fhew them the path in which they fliould walk. 
The Jews, and after them the Chriftians, have 
generally received Moses’s account as valid, 
and have confequently followed its dictates 
with a religious zeal. Enthufiafm among every 
defeription of people muft certainly be de- 
Ipifed, but zeal in contending for the truth is 
highly commendable in whomfoever it lhall be 
found. Had the Hindu writings, divefted of their 
fabulous paffages, been diflfeminated in the W^el- 
tern world with as much energy as the works of 
Moses have been Ipread abroad, ^erha|)s they 
would likewife have found many adirrirers a^id ad¬ 
vocates. 

Sir W. Jones, Ipeakingof the Laws of Menu, 
fays, they contain abundance of curious matter 
extremely interefting both to Ipeculative -lawyers 
and antiquaries, with many beauties which need 
not be pointed out, and with many blemilhes 
which cannot be juftified or. palliated. It is a lyf- 
tem of defpotifm and prieftcraft, both indeed li¬ 
mited by law, but artfully conlpiring to give i#iu- 
VoL. V. b tual 
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tual fupport, though with mutual checks; it is 
filled with ftrange conceits in metaphyfics and na» 
Cural philofbphy, with idle fuperftition, and with 
a fchcme of theology moft obfcurely figurative* 
and confequently liable to dangerous mifconccp- 
tion ; it bounds with minute and childifh forma-, 
lities, with ceremonies generally abfurd and ridi-. 
culous ; the punilhments are partial and fanciful; 
for fbme crimes, dreadfully cruel, for other repre*. 
henlibly flight; and the very morals, though rigid 
enough on the whole, are in one or two inflances 
(as in the cafe of light oaths and of pious penury) 
unaccountably relaxed: nevertheleft, a fpirit of 
fublime devotion, of benevolence to mankind, 
and of amiable tendernefs to all fentient creatures, 
pervades the whole work; the ftyle of it has a 
certain auftere majefty, that founds like the lan¬ 
guage of legiflation, and extorts a relpe<3;ful awe ; 
the fentiments of independence on all beings but 
God, and the harfh admonitions, even to kings, 

' are truly noble ; and the many panegyrics on the 
Gdyatri the mother, as it is called, of the Veda, 
prove the author to have adored (not the vifible 
material fun, but) that divine and incomparably 
greater Rght, to ufe the words of the moft venera-? 
blc text irv the Indian Scripture, 'iv/uch illumines 
all, delight^ all, from which all proceed, to which all 
midi return, and which can alone irradiate (notour 
viftial organs merely, but our fouls and) our inteU 
leSls. 


The writings of Mosfis too, arc not totally ex« 
empt from palTages which, to the mere rcafon of 
humanity, carry with them the appearance of fic¬ 
tion or of cruelty. I'hus the formation of woman 
by throwing Adam into a deep lleep, and taking 

a rib 
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* 

A rib from is fide, has long been matter of ridicule 
for the fons of infidelity ; as have many other parts 
of the Pentateuch. But whatever opinion may be 
entertained of Menu and his laws, it muft be re¬ 
membered that they are revered as the word of 
God by many millions of Hindus who com pole 
fcveral great nations, who are of vaft importance 
to the political and commercial interefts of Europe, 
whole well dire<fted induftry would add largely to 
the wealth of Great Britian, and who alk no 
greater compenlation than protection for their per- 
i'ons and property, jultice in their temporal con¬ 
cerns, indulgence to their old religion, and the be¬ 
nefit of thofe laws, which they hold facred, and 
which alone they can undcrftanci. 
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I. 


HISTORICAL REMARKS 

ON THE 

COAST OF MALABAR. 

WITH 

SOME DESCRIPTION OF THE MANNERS OF 
ITS INHABITANTS. 


By Jonathan Duncan, Efquire, 


SEC¬ 

TION. 

I. tN the book called Kerul OodputtCy or, The 
JL emerging of the Country of (of which, 

during my flay at Calicut, in the year 1793 , ^ made 
the beft tranflation into Englifh in my power, through 
the medium of a verlion firft rendered into Perfian, 
under my own infpedlion, from the Malabaric copy 
procured from one of the Rajahs of the Zamorin's 
family,) the origin of that coaft is afcribed to the 
piety or penitence of Purefeu Rama, or Purejram, (one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu,) who, ftuhg with re- 
morfe for the blood he had fo profufely Ihed in over¬ 
coming the Rajahs of the Kbetry tribe, applied to 
Varuna, the God of the Ocean, to fupply him with 
a traifl of ground to bcftow on the Brahmens', and Va¬ 
runa having accordingly withdrawn his waters from 
the Gowkern (a hill in the vicinity of Mangalore) to 
Cape Comorin, this ftrip of territory has, frorn its 
lituation, as lying along the foot of the Sukhien (by the 
Europeans called the Ghaut) range of mountains, ac¬ 
quired the name of Mulyalum, (i. e. Skirting at the Bot¬ 
tom of the Hills,) a term that may have been Ihortened 
into Maleyam, or Maleam ; whence are alfo probably 

A; its 
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its common names of Mulievar and Malabar i alT 
which Purejram is firmly believed, by its native Hindu 
inhabitants, to have parcelled out among different 
tribes of Brahmens^ and to have dired:ed that the en¬ 
tire produce of the foil fhould be appropriated to their 
maintenance, and towards the edification of jtemples, 
and foF the fupport of divine worfliip j whence it ftill 
continues to be diftinguifhed in their writings by the 
term of Kermbhoomy, or, “ The Land of Good Works 

for the Expiation of Sin.” 

II. The country thus obtained from the fea*, is 
reprefented to have remained long in a marfhy and 
fcarcely habitable ftate; infomuch, that the firft oc¬ 
cupants, whom Pure/ratn is. faid to have brought into 
it from the eafiern, and even the northern, part of 
India, again abandoned it; being more efpecially feared 
by the multitude of ferpents with which the mud and 
llime of this newly immerged tracfl is related to have 
then abounded j and to which numerous accidents are 
aferibed, until Purefram taught the inhabitants to pro¬ 
pitiate thefe animals, by introducing, the worfhip of 
them and of their images, which became from that 
period objedls of adoration. 

III. The country of Mulyalum w’as, according to 
the Kerul OodfutteCy afterwards divided into the four 
following Tookrees, or divifions : 

ift. From Gowkern, already mentioned, to thePe- 
rumbura River, was called the Toorooy or ^uru Rauje. 

ad. From 

In a manufeript account of Malabar that I have fecn, ar\fl 
which is aferibed to a Bithop of Virapoli, (the feat of a famous 
Roman Catholic feminary near Cochin/) he obferves, that, by 
the accounts of ihe learned natives of that coall, it is little more 
than 2300 years fince the lea came up to the foot of the Sjtkhien^ 
or (ihaut mountains ; and that it once did fo he thinks extremely 
probable from the nature of the foil, and the quantity of fand, 
oyfter-fliells, and other fragm^iilfc, me% with in making deep ex* 
cavations. 
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2d. From the Pcrumbura to Poodumputtum was 
called the Mojhek Rauje. 

• —» ^ 

3d. From Poodum, or Poodputtun, to the limits- 
of Kunetui, was called the Kerul or Keril Rauje-, and 
as thfe principal feat of the ancient government was 
fixed in this middle divifion of Malabar, its name 
prevailed over, and was in courfe of time underfiood- 
in a general fenfe to comprehend the three others. 

4th. From Kunety to Kunea Koomary, or Cape 
Comorin, was called the Koop Rauje-, and thefe four 
grand divifions were parcelled out into a greater num. 
ber of Naadhs, (pronounced Naars, and meaning, 
diftrifts or countries,) and of Kbunds, or fubdivifions, 
under the latter denomination. 

IV. The proportion of the produce of their lands,, 
that the Brdhmens are dated to have originally afligned 
for the fupport of government, amounted to only one 
fixth (hare: but in the fame book of Kerul Oodputtee 
they are afterwards faid to have divided the country 
into three equal proportions; one of which,was con- 
fccrated to fupply the expence attending religious 
worlhip, another for the fupport of government, and 
the third for their own maintenance. 

V. However this may be, according to the book 
above quoted, the Brahmens appear to have firft fet 
up, and for fome time maintained, a fort of republi¬ 
can or arifiocratical government, under two or three 
principal chiefs, elected to adminifter the government, 
which was thus carried on (attended. However, with 
foyeral intermediate modifications) till, on jealoufies 
arifing among themfelves, the great body of the Brah¬ 
men landholders had recourfe to foreign afliftance, 
which terminated, either by conqueft or convention, 
in their receiving to rule over them a Pertnal, or chief 
governor, from the Prince of the neighbouring coun- 

A 2 try 
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try of Chaldejht (a part of the Southern Catnafic,)' 
and this fucceflion of Viceroys was regularly chang^' 
and relieved every twelve years ; till at length one of 
thole officers, named Sheo Ram, or (according to tlic 
Malabar book) Shermaneo Permaloo, and by others 
called Cheruma Perumal, appears to have rendered him- 
ftlf fo popular during his government, that, (as feems 
the moft probable dedudlion from the obfeure accounts 
of this tranfacflion in the copy obtained of the Kerul 
Oodputtee, compared with other authorities,) at the 
expiration of its terra, he was enabled, by the en¬ 
couragement of thofe over whom his delegated fway 
had extended, to confirm his own authority, and to 
fet at defiance that of his late fovereign, the Prince or 
King of Cbaldejh, who is known in their books by the 
name of Rajah Kijhen Rao ; and who having fent an 
army into Malabar with a view to recover his autho¬ 
rity, is ftated to have been fuccefsfully.withftood by 
Shermanoo and the Malabariansj an event which is 
fuppofed to have happened about 1000 years anterior 
to the prefent period; and is otherwife worthy of notice, 
as being the epoch from which all the Rajahs and chief 
Nayrs, and the other titled and principal lords and 
landholders of Malabar, date their anceftors’ acqulfi- 
tion of fovereignty and rule in that country ; all which 
the greater part of their prefent reprefentatives do uni¬ 
formly affert tOx have been derived from the grants 
thus made by Shermanoo Permaloo, who, becoming, 
after the defeat of Kijhen Rao's army, either tired of 
his fituation, or, from having (as is the vulgar belief) 
become a convert to Mahommedanifm, and being 
thence defirous to vifit Arabia, is reported to have 
made, before his departure, a general divifion of Mala¬ 
bar among his dependents, the anceflors of its prefent 
chieftains. 

VI. The book entitled Kerul Oodputtee (which, 
however locally refpeded, is, at leaft in the copy I pro¬ 
cured of it, not a little confufed and incoherent) 

mention^ 
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mentions that, after this defeat of Kijhen Rao*s army^ 
Shunker^ a fuppofed fon of Mahadeoy (the principal 
of the Hindu Gods,) regulated the calls in Malabar, 
and reftridlcd the various fubdivilions of the four 
general tribes to their particular duties, down to the 
lowed orders of the fourth, conlilling of the artificers, 
tillers of the foil, and inhabitants of the woods, 
whom he declared it unlawful for the other calls to 
approach, infomuch, that the bare meeting \rith them 
on the road entailed pollution, for which the party of 
rthe fuperior call is required to bathe.* 

A 3 VII. It 

*** Of the feveral cafls in Malabar, and their diftinflions, I 
received the following fummary account from the Rajah of Car- 
tinad. i, Namboory Brahmens, a. Nayrs^ each of various de¬ 
nominations. 3. Tccr, 4. Maltre, 5. PoUre^ called (he fays) 
Ders in Hindoftan. The Teers arc cultivators of the ground, but 
freemen. The Maleres arc muficians and conjurers, and alfo 
freemen. The Poleres, or Poliars^ are bondfmen, attached to the 
foil in the lower part of Malabar, in like manner as are the Pu» 
niers above the Ghauts. The proper name of the Ghaut hills is, 
the Rajah adds, Sukhien Purbut^ or hills of Sukhien^ with the 

guttural Kh pronounced as ^ 

N. B. Pbuliats Poulichis^ mentioned by Ray nal, are only 
the one the male, and the other the female, of Polere aforefaid. 
The fyftcm of obfervations in regard to diftance to be obferved 
by the feveral cafts in Malabar, are (according to the Rajah of 
Cartinad’s explanation) as under fpecified. 

1. A Nayr may approach, but mud not touch, a Namboory 
Brahmen, 

A Teer is tp remain thirty* fix fteps oft- from one. 

A Malere three or four fteps further. 

A Polere ninety-fix fteps. 

2. A Tetr is to remain twelve fteps diftant from a Nayr. . 

A Malere three or four fteps further. 

A Palere ni^ety-fix fteps. 

A Malere may approach, but is not to touch, the Teer, 

4. APolere is not to come near even to a Malere^ or any other caft 
but a Mapilla^ the name given to the Mahommedans who arc 
natives of Malabar. If a Polere wifhes to fpeak to a Brahmen^ 
or Nayr^ or Tetr^ or Malere^ he nmft ftand at the above preferibed 
diftance, and cry aloud to them. 

If a Polere touch a Brahmen^ the latter muft make expiation by 
immediately bathing, and reading much of the divine, books^ 
and changing his Brdhmenical thread. If a Polere tou'th a Nayr^ 
he is only to bathe, and fo of the other cafts. 
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yil. It is the received tradition among the Mala- 
hars, that Shermanoo Permaloo was, juft at the com, 
plctioo of the diftribution of the Malabar country, ap¬ 
plied tio for fomc provifions by an Erary^ or perfon of 
the co\y-herd caft ; who, with his brother, had, dur¬ 
ing the preceding warfare, come from their native 
town of Poondra (on the banks of the Ciavery, near 
Errodc) to his affiftance, and had proved the principal 
caufc of his fuccefs againft Rajah Kijhen Rao's army; 
VpoQ which Shermanooy having little or nothing elfe 
left, made a grant to him of the very narrow limits of 
bjs own place of abode at Calicut j and having further 
bellowed on him his own fword and ancle chainlet, and 
other inlignia of dignity, and prefented him with water 
Hnd flowers, (which appears to have been uniformly 
the ancient fymbol of donation and transfer of pro¬ 
perty in this part of India,) h,e authorifed and in- 
ftrufted him to extend his own dominions by arms, 
over as much of the country as he Ihould find defir- 
able; a diferetion which this adventurer (who is the 
anceftor of the prefent Samoory or Zamorin ) im¬ 
mediately began to adl upon, and to endeavour to 
carry its object into execution, by the forcible acqui- 
fition of the diftrids adjoining to the prefent city of 
Calicut; and ever fince his family appear to have, 
in the true fpirit of their original grant, (which is 
the boaft and glory of its prefent reprefentatives,) been 
either meditating new conquefts, or endeavouring to 
maintain the acquifitions they have thus atchieved by 
Sheo Ram., or Shermanoo Permaloo's fword ; which they 
aflert to have ft ill preferved as a precious relick, and 
to have converted into an objed of domeftic adora¬ 
tion, as the inftrument of all the greatnefs of their 
houfe. 

VIII. Anterior even to this epoch of the partition of 
Malabar, the Nejiorians had fettled and planted Chrif- 
tianity on this coart; and with thofe of the Roman 
iCatholic communion, that arrived feveral centuries 

4 after. 
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after, in confequence of Vqfco de Gama's difcovery, 
they continue to conftitute to this day a conliderable 
body of the lower orders of the prefent fociety in JV«- 
vancore Cochin \ in which laft diftridl there live 
alfo the moft confiderable, or rather, perhaps, the 
only, colony of Jews in India. 

IX. Of the events that took place from the partition 
till the above mentioned difcovery of Malabar by the 
Portugueje in 1496, I am not poffefled of adequate 
materials to afford any full or fufficiently fatisfaclory 
detail; but the principal may, as far as relates to its 
interior adminiftration, be probably comprized in 
the wars carried on during this long period by the 
Samoory or Zamorin family for its aggrandizement* 
and in the confequent ftruggles kept up by the others, 
and efpecially the middle and fouthern principalities, 
to maintain their independence: for as to attacks from 
without, I have not been able to trace that they expe¬ 
rienced any material ones during this long interval, or 
that the Prince of Chaldelh was ever able to re-eftablifti 
his dominion over this fouthern part of the coaft, 
within the limits afiigned by the natives to Malabar 
Proper, or the tra( 5 l by them denominated Mulyalumt 
or Maleyam. 

X. During this period alfo the Mahommedan religion 
made great progrefs in Malabar, as well from the zeal 
of its more early profelytes in converting the natives, 
as in purchafing or procuring the children of the 
poorer claffes, and bringing them up in that faith: 
and thefe Arabian traders, bringing annually fums of 
money to the Malabar coaft, for the pepper and other 
fpiccs that they carried from it for the fupply of all 
the reft of the world, received every encouragement, 
and the fulleft protedfion for their property and reli¬ 
gion, from the fuccelfive Samoories, or ZamorinSy 
whence they naturally grew into the habit of rendering 
that part of the coaft the centre of their traffic • and 

A 4 rcfidence; 
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rcfidence; and fo rivetted had, thfough thefe long ha¬ 
bits of intercourfe, become the connexion between 
them and the Samoory's government, that the latter 
continued, after the arrival of the Portuguejey moft 
pertinacioufly to adhere to, and fupport, them againft 
thefe new rivals in the gainful commerce which they 
had hitherto driven; a predileftion that as naturally 
lead the Rajahs of Cochin^ and of other petty dates, 
that flood always in fear of the ambition and fuperior 
power of the SamoorieSy to afford to the Portugue/e a 
kind reception in their ports; from which collifions of 
interefls a very cruel warfare, by fea and land, was for 
many years carried on between the Samoories, or Z<i- 
morinsy and their fubjedts, Hindus and Mahommedans, 
aided occafionally by the Egyptians and Turks, on the 
one part, and the Portugueje^ with the Cochin and other 
Rajahs as their allies, on the other; of the various fuc- 
cefles and reverfes in which, the only Jlfiatick relation 
I have met with, is contained in a work, with which, 
during my flay in Malabar, I was obligingly favoured 
by my then colleague. Major (now Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel) Dow, who had traced and obtained it in the courfe 
of' the extenfive intercourfe that, on terms the moft 
amicable, and in views the moft falutary and benign,- 
he had long cultivated with the Mahommedan part of 
the Malabar community. This book, Written in the 
Arabic language, is faid to have been compofed by 
Zeirreddien Mukudom, an Arab, Egyptian, or fub- 
iedl of the Turkifh empire; who is thought to have 
been one of thofe difpatched to aflift the Mahommedan 
Princes of India, and the Zamoriny againft the Portu- 
guefe; and to have, during his- ftay in India, compofed 
this hiftorical account (which 1 have tranflated into 
Englijh) of the warfare in which he bore a part, prti. 
ceded by (what by many'willbe confidered as the moft 
interefting part of his work) a defeription of the man¬ 
ners and cuftoms of the natives of Malabar at the 
period of his vifit to it more than two centuries agoj 
relative to both which articles, I lhall here infert feme 

of 
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of the information acquired by this Mahommedan au¬ 
thor, whofe relation terminates with the year 987 of 
the Hejira, ahfwering to the year of our Lord 
1579-80. 

XI. This author begins with nearly the fame account 
of the converfion of Shermanco Permaloo (whofe real 
or proper name, or rather the epithet bellowed on his 
ftation, this Mufllilman mentions to have been Shuker- 
wutty, or Chuckerwutty) as has been already noticed 
from the Kerul Oodputtecy with this addition, that it was 
effofled by a company of Dervifes from Arabia, who, 
touching at Crungloor, or Cranganore, (then the feat 
of government in Malabar,) on their voyage to vifit 
the Footfiep- of Adamf on that mountain in Ceylon 
which mariners diftinguilh by the name of Adam's 
Peak ; and thefe pilgrims imparting, on that occafion, 
to the Permaly or PermaloOy the then recent miracle of 
Mahommed’s having divided the Moony the Viceroy 
was fo affeiled by this inftance of fupernatural power, 
and fo captivated by the fervid reprefcntation of thefe 
enthufiafts, that he determined to abandon all for the fake 
of proceeding with them into Arabia, to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of converfing with the Prophet, who was Hill 
alive, and had not even then fled from Mecca; for, 
after fojourning fome time with the Prophet in Arabia, 

Chuckerwutty 

* This Footftep of Adam is, under the name of Sreepud^ or 
the ‘‘Holy Foot/' equally reverenced and reforted to by the Hiv^ 
dus^ as appears by the relation of a journey made to vifit it by a 
Fakter of this laft mentioned pcrfualion, called Praun Poorv, 
now living at Benares^ who has alfo travelled as far north as to 
Mofeow: and has from memory ({ince he is difabled from writing, 
by being of the tribe of Oordhbahu, or whofe arms and hands re- 
saain conftantly in a fixed pofition above their heads) afforded 
me an opportunity of caufing to be committed to writing, an in- 
terefting account of his various travels throughout India, as well 
as into other parts of Afia; and on the fubjeft of thefe Hindu Fa- 
keers’ propeniity to travelling, I may here add, that 1 faw a few 
months ago at Benares, one of them who had travelled as far as Pe¬ 
kin, which he deferibed under the name of Pechin; and had paffes 
from the Chinefe government in his poffcfllon. He mentioned the 
name of a temple of Hindu adoration as being fituated in Pekin* 
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Cbuckerwutty (whom Mabummed had dignified with 
the title of Sultaun Tauje ul Herid, is mentioned in 
Zeirreddien’s book to have died on his return, on the 
firft day of the firft year of the Hejira, anfwering to the 
16th of July, of the year of our Lord €22, after, how¬ 
ever, add refling recommendatory letters to the chiefs 
in Malabar in favour of fundry of his MulTulman 
brethren, who were thereby enabled to conftrudl the 
firft mofque or temple of their new faith in that 
country as early as the 21ft year of the Hejira, or 
A. D. 642. 

XII. But although Zeirreddien (the authorlamnow 
quoting) deemed it fit to allow a place in his work to 
the traditions that he found thus locally to obtain, he 
fairly avows his own difbelief in them; more efpecially 
as to what relates to the fuppofed converfion of Sber- 
tnanoo Permaloo^* and his journey to vifit the Prophet 
in Arabia; fubjoining alfo his own opinion, that the 
Muffulman religion did not acquire any footing, either 
permanent or extenfive, in Malabar till towards the 
latter end of the fecond century of the Mahommedan aera. 

XIII. Zeirreddien next enters into fome deferip- 
tion of the exifting manners of the Malabarians as he 
found them; after premifing that the Malabar country 
was then divided into a number of more or lefs exten- 
livc independencies; in which there were chieftains, 
commanding from one to two and three hundred,and up 
to a thoufand, and to five, ten, and thirty thoufand; and 
even (which is perhaps an undue amplification) to a 
lack of men, and upwards; and deferibing that in fome 

of 

♦ From this improbability, joined to the unlikely accounts de¬ 
livered by the Hindus themlelvcs, as to the departure of their 
chief governor, it may not perhaps be deemed too uncharitable, 
to (ufpeR that Shermanoo di(appeared like Romulus in a ftorm, as 
being, perhaps, found inconvenient to the new (ituatioh of in¬ 
dependence that the Malabar Princes admit to have, on this occa- 
fion, either affumed, or been promoted to. 
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of thefe countries there were at the fame time two 
flakmfi or rulers; in others three, and in fome even 
more j having diftinft bodies of men attached to thera 
refpe^vely; whence hatred and warfare were, he ob- 
ferves, fometimes generated between them, which 
never, however, terminated in any entire reparation 
between the parties; and adding, that at that time the 
three greateft powers were the Colaftrian Rajah to the 
north, the Samoory or Zamorin in the centre; and far¬ 
ther fouth a Prince who ruled from the town of Kolum, 
or Coulim, to Cape Comorin, comprehending the 
Hates now held by the Rajah of Travancore. 

XIV. The author next proceeds to an enumeration 
of what he confidered as the chief peculiarities in the 
manners of the Malabarians, from which I {hall literally 
tranferibe, into the body of this narrative, the follow¬ 
ing particulars from the tranllation of Zeirreddien’s 
original work; fubjoining in notes fuch particulars as 
my own enquiries, or other information, may tend to 
corroborate, define, or illuftrate, in refped: to fome of 
the circumftances he has related. 

I ft. If their ruler be flain in war, his army bc- 
come quite defperate, and will fo violently attack 
«* and prefs upon their faid deceafed ruler’s enemy, and 
“ upon the troops of the latter, and fo obftinately 
perfevere in forcing their way into his country, and 
“ to ruin it, that either they will completely in this 
“ way affedl their revenge, or continue their eftbrts till 
** none of them furvive; and therefore the killing of a 
** ruler is greatly dreaded, and never commanded; and 
this is a very ancient cuftom of theirs, which in mo- 
dern times has, however, fallen with the majority 
into difuetude. 

ad. ** The rulers of Malabar are of two claffes or 
** parties, one of which aifts in fupport of the Samoory 

Rajah, 
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Rajah, whilft the other party a<fts in concert with 
“ the Hakim of Cochin ; which is the general fyftem, 
and only deviated from occafionally from particular 
** caufes; but as loon as thefe ceafe to operate, the 
party naturally returns again to the ancient ufage. 
“ Thefc leaders are never guilty of backwardnefs or 
** failure in war, but will fix a day to fight on, and 
punctually adhere thereto; nor will they commit 
treachery in the conduiSt of it. 

3d. ** On the death of any principal or fuperior 
** perfon among them, fuch as father, mother, and 
“ elder brother, in the caft of Brahmens^ (whilft among 
** carpenters, and the lower cafts, the fuperiors and 
** principal perfons are the mother and ny)ther's 
** brother, or one’s own elder brother, as among the 
Nayrst) when any one dies of the dcfcription of a 
« fuperior, as above mentioned, his furviving relative 
** is to remain apart for a twelvemonth ; during which 
«* time he is not to cohabit with his wife, or to cat 
«* the flefti of animals, or to chew the beetle leaf, or 
cut the hair of his head, or his nails ; Nor can any 
** deviation be admitted from this pradlice, which is 
reckoned for the good of the dcfundt. 


4th. It is certain that among the body of Nayrst 
and their relatives, the right of fucceflion and in- 
“ heritance vefts in the brother of the mother, or goes 
** otherwife to the fifter’s fon, or to fome of the ma- 
^ ternal relations; for the fon is not to obtain the 
property, country, or fucceflion of the father; which 
•* cuftom hath for a long time prevailed; and I (the 
“ author) fay, that among the Mojlems of Cannanore 
** they do not bequeath or give their heritage to their 
“ fons, which is alfo the rule with the inhabitants in 
** that vicinity, notwithftanding that thefc faid per- 
fons, who do thus exclude their fons, be well read 
** in the Koran, and have imbibed its precepts, and 

“ are 
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** are men of ftudy and piety.* However, among 
** the Brahmens, goldfmiths, carpenters, and iron- 
** fmiths, and 'Teers, or lower orders of hulbandmen, 
“ and fifhermen, &c. the fbn docs fucceed to the rights 
** and property of the father j and marriage is prac- 
tifed among , thefe cafts. 

5th. ** But the Nayrs pradlife not marriage, except 
as far as may be implied from their tying a thread 
” round the neck of the woman at the firft occation; 
“ wherefore the a< 3 s and pradlical maxims of this fedl 
** are fuited to their condition, and they look upon the 
" exiftence or non-exiftence of the matrimonial con- 
“ tra( 5 las equally indifferent. 

6th. ** Among the Brahmens, where there are more 
** brothers than one, only their elder, or the oldeft of 
“ all of them, will marry, provided he have had, 
or .be likely to have, male ilTue; but thefe brothers 
** who thus maintain celibacy, do neverthelefs cohabit 
with Nayr women, without marriage, in the way 
«* of the Nayrs j and if, through fuch intercourfe, a 
“ fon fhould be born, they will not make fuch child 
“ their heir. But when it becomes known that the 
“ elder married brother (in a family of Brahmens) will 
" not have a fon, then another of the brothers enters 
** into the ftate of matrimony. 

7th. “ Among the Nayrs it is the cuftom for one 
Nayr woman to have attached to her two males, 
** or four, or perhaps morejf and among thefe a 

" diftribution 


• I have, however, reafon to believe, that this rule and cullom 
is now wearing out among the Mapillas, or Malabar Mahomme- 
dans; continuing, however, to be ftill more )}articularly ob- 
fejved at Cannanore and Tellicherry : but, even in this lalt men¬ 
tioned place, 1 was informed by Kariat Moosa, a principal 
merchant of this feft, that it is evaded by fathers dividing among 
their fons much of their property during their life-time. 

+ This defeription ought, I believe, to be underftood of the 
Nayrs^ inhabiting the iQore fouthern parts of Malabar, from the 
Toorecherie, or Cotta river, to Cape Comorin; for to the north¬ 
ward of the laid river the Nayr women are faid to be prohibited 

from 
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di#ribution of time is made fo as to' afford to each 
one night, in* like manner as a limilar diftribution 
of time is made among^ the true believers of Mialabar 
for cohabiting with their wives; and it but riarely 
happens that enmity and jcaloufy break out among 
** them on this account. 

8th. The lower cafts, fuch as carpenters, iron- 
fmiths^ and others, have fallen into the imitation of 
their fuperiors, the Nayrs, with this difference, 
however, that the joint concern in a female is, 
among thefe laft, limited to the brethren and male 
relations by blood, * to the end that no alienation 
may take place in the courfc of the fucceflion and the 
right of inheritance. 

9th.' ** Among the Nayrs the whole body is kept 

uncovered, except a little about the middle. They 
make no difference in male or female attire;; and 

among 


from having more than one male conneftion at a time ; for failure 
iri which fhe is liable to chaftifement; without, however, incur¬ 
ring lofs of call, unlcfs the paramour be of a lower tribe than her 
own. 

* Alone in lewdnefs, riotous and free. 

No fpoufal rights withhold, and no degree ; 

In unendear’d embraces free they blend, 

“ Yet but the hufband’s kindred may afeend 
“ The nuptial couch. Alas! too bleft, they know 
‘‘ Nor jealoufy's fufpenfe, nor burning woe ; 

“ The bitter drops which oft from dear alFeflion flow.'’ 

Mjckle’s Camokns, Book vii. 

This cuftrm prevails among the five low calls of Ttcr ; of Agarec^ 
or carpenters; Muzalie^ or brafs-founders; Tattam^ or gold- 
fmiths ; and FerimeoUen^ or blackfmiths; who live pfomif- 

cuouily with one or more women: and fometimes two, three, 
four, or more brothers cohabit with one woman. The child, or 
children, who are the offspring of this connc&ion, inherit the 
property of the whole fraternity; and whenever the female of 
the hoiifc is engaged with either of the brethren, his knife is faid 
to be hung up at the door of the apartment as afignal of its being 
occupied. It is, however, but juftice to add, that thiscuflomis 
faid to be local, and praflifed only in a few of the foutherri 
dtftricls ; and even among thefe five cafls there is no prohibition 
agamft any man’s keeping for himfelf, either one or as many 
women as he can maintain. 
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** among their kings and lords, none of them think of 
** Ihrouding their women from the fight of all man- 
” kind; though among the Brahmens this modefty 
and decorum are attended to. 

10th. Among the NayrSy they drefs out and 
” adorn their women with jewels and fine apparel, 
** and bring them out into large companies, to have 
them feen and admired by all' the world. 

I ith. ** Among the MalabarSy priority in age 
** (lamps fuperiority and rule, were the difference only 
** of a moment i and, notwithftanding that fuch party 
may be a fool, or blind, or aged, or otherwife, the 
rulerlhip devolves to the lifter’s children •, nor has 
it ever been heard that any one put to death his 
** elder with a view of fooner attaining to dominion.* 

l ath. ** In cafe the line of defcent and fucceffion. 
become extindt among them, or be in danger of be- 
coming fo, they do then bring an alien, (whether aa 
“ adult or minor,) and him they conftitute the inhe- 
“ ritor, as the fubllitute for a fon, or for a brother, or for 
“ a lifter’s fon; nor will any future difference be made 
“ between fuch adopted and a real heir; which cuftom, 
** is current and obferved among all the infidels of 
Malabar, whether Rajahs or Shopkeepers, from the 
“ higheft to the lowed; fo that the line of defcent 
becomes not extindl. f 

13 th. 


♦ Thus in the Zamorins' families, and in that of the Rajahs of 
Paulghaut^ there are from fifty to an hundred or more males of 
the fame blood, i. e. defcended from females of the Rajah’s fa¬ 
mily, who are all entitled to, and do accordingly rife to, the 
chief rule, agreeably to their fcniority in point of birth, without 
an)^ other right or title of precedence. 

+ This is in general true: but there lately occurred an in fiance 
to the contrary, whereby the Rauje or Lordfhip of Vittulnaad has 
efeheated to the Company^ With refpcQ: to the provifion occa- 
fionally made againft fuch extinftions of families, it is very true 
that the Rajahs make it a praftice, in cafe of any impending dan¬ 
ger of this kind, to procure fome males and females (though of 
the latter more than of the former) to keep up the regal line. 
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13th. ** They have, moreover, fubje<fled themfelves 
** to a multitude of inconvenrencies, or difficult Ob- 
** fervances, which they do, neverthelefs, IVedfaflly ad- 
** here to; as, for inftanpe, they have arranged and 
•* limited the fitnefs of things as refpe< 5 lively appli- 
cable to the highen middle, and lower ranks, in 
** fuch manner, that ii a perfon of the higher, and one 
** of the lower, happen to meet, or rather to approach 
** each other, the proper diftance to be obferved be- 
•* tween them is known and defined; and if this dif- 
** tance be encroached upon, he of the higher caft mufl: 
“ bathe; nor can he lawfully touch food before under- 
** going this purification; or if he do, he falls from 
** his dignity, to which he cannot be raifed again j nor 
“ has he any other refource than to betake himfelf to 
*' flight, and, forfaking his abode, to proceed where 
** his fituation is unknown; and fliould he not thus 
<« flee, the ruler of the country is to apprehend him, 
** and lhall fell him to fome mean perfon, fliould even 
** the party incurring this dilgrace be a child or a 
** woman ; or otherwife he may refort to the Mojlemsy 
“ and polTefs the IJlam* or elfe become a Jogui, or a 
** Fringy, i. e. a Chriftiam 

14th. " In like manner it is prohibited for thofe of 

a lower degree to drefs food for a higher; and if any 
one partake of fuch a meal, he mufl: fall from his rank. 
15th. Thofe who are entitled to wear the Zunaart 
«* or Brahmenical thread, are fuperior to, and more no- 
** ble than, all the clafles of the Infidels of Malabar ; 

“ and 

* This is one of tl>e rcafons afligned to me by a Rajah of the 
Zamorin family, for the number of Mapilla MujfuLmans being 
now greater in the Calicut diftrifts than the Hindus and Nayrs ; 
namely, the nicety of their obfervances, and facility of lofmg 
call; which drives the parties, from necellity, into the pale of 
Jjlamjm. . '^he fame Rajah mentioned, on this occalion, the cuf. 
tom of CcsS^Bambaory Brahmetts, who thus difpofed of their own 
womelj^^lCTpfent incurring any difparagement of caft, to the Ma- 
rule holds alfo good in refpefl to other females, as 
intiniSm in the fecond note page-13, and in the fequel of Zsiii- 
rsodiem’s text. 
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and among thcfe Zunaar wearers there are alfo the 
higher, middle, and lower. Of the firft are the 
” Brahmens, who are above all others the moft reC- 
portable; and thefe alfo have among themfelves the 
“ .fame diftinftions of firft, fecond, and third degree. 

16th. " The Nayrs of Malabar follow the martial 
“ profeflion,* and exceed both in numbers and dignity, 
" having fundry degrees among themfelves; and in- 
** ferior to them in caft are the leers, whofe pradlice 
“it is to climb up the cocoa-nut trees, and to bring 
“ down the fruit, and to extradt the intoxicating juice 
“ thereof, called toddy; and below thefe ^eers are the 
carpenters, fmiths, goldfmiths, filhermen, &c. and 
** under thefe again, in refpedl of degree, are the Po- 
“ leres, or Poliars, (i.e. ploughmen,) and thofeof other 
bafe cafts, engaged in the manual part of hulban- 
“ dry; and among whom alfo are other fubordinate 
“ degrees of diftindfion.f 

* Poliar the labouring lower clans are named ; 

By the proud Nayrs the noble rank is claimed ; 

The toils of culture and of art they fcorn : 

The fhining faulchion brandifh'd in the right, 

Their left arm wields the target in the fight. 

C.A.MOENS, Book vii. 

Thefe lines, and efpecially the two laff, contain a good delcrip- 
tinn of a Nayr^ who walks along, holding up his naked fword 
with the fame kind of unconcern, as travellers in other countries 
cany in their hands a cane or walking-{laff. 1 have obferved 
others of them have it faflencd to their back, the hilt being ftuck 
dll their waillband, and the blade rifing up, and glittering be¬ 
tween the fliOulders. It muft not, however, be inferred, that all 
the Nayrs betake themfelves, at prefent, to the martial profefiion; 
for, according to the information colleffcd for me with much 
care on the cufloms of that country by the late lacutenant Mac 
Than (who was Malabar tranflator to the commifiion of which I 
watfi a member) there are iuppofed to be thirty diftinci clalfes of 
this general tribe ; many of whom do now apply to the peaceable 
arts of hufbandry, penmanfhip and account, weaving, carpen¬ 
ter’s work, pottery, oil making, and the like; though formerly 
they are all faid to have been liable to be called upon by their ref- 
peclivc fovereigns to perform military fcrvice. 

+ f or a farther account of thefe cafts, fee note page 5, andfe* 
cond note page 13. 

VoL. V. B 
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17th. ** If a ftone light from a Polere on a woman 

** of a fuperior rank on a particular night, which is 
marked out for this in the year, then that woman 
" mult be excluded from her rank ; ’and although (he 
** fhall not have feen the faid man, nor been touched 
by him, yet ftill her lord Ihall make a conveyance 
** of her by fale j or fhe fhall become a Mojlem^ or a 
Chriftiarit or a female Jcgui ; and this cuftom is ge- 
neral.* 

18th. ** In cafes of fornication (or what is locally 

** deemed the illicit intercourfe between the fexes) if 
” the parties differ much in degree, the higher lofes 
** his or her rank; nor has he or fhe any other refource 
than the one above-mentioned: yet, if a Brahmen 
<* fornicate with a Nayr woman, he fhall not thereby 
“ lofe his call; there being between thofe two old 
** tribes that anciently eftablifhcd connection which 
** hath been already noticed. 

19th. " Such are the painful obfervances which 

** they have entailed on themfelves, through their own 
** ignorance and want of knowledge, which God Al- 
** mighty hath, however, in his mercy, rendered the 
** means of encreafing the number of the faithful.f” 

XV. Our Mahommedan author then proceeds to 
mention, that the towns built along the coafl of Ma¬ 
labar owed their origin to, and were principally con- 

flruClcd 


* I have allowed this paragraph of ZEiRREnniEN’s text to 
{land inferted in the order of his own enumeration, bccaufe it is 
conne£led with the one that follows; though the cuftom it refers 
to feems fo unrcafonablc, that, as I never hadoccafion to hear it 
corroborated by the report of the natives, I cannot vouch for its 
being well founded. 



be manner adverted to in the fecond note page 15. And 
es, for the prefent, the literal extract I have made from 
ddien’s performance, which, for diftinclion fahe, 1 have 
with inverted coimnas* 
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ftru» 5 led by, the Mahommedan traders,* who, though 
not then amounting to a tithe of the general popula¬ 
tion, were much courted by the feveral Rajahs, and 
more efpecially by the Zamorin, to frequent his port 
of Calicut, on account of the duty of ten per cent, that 
was levied on their trade. 

XVI. The arrival of the fleets of the Portuguele, 
the firft under Vajeo de Gama^ in the 904th year of the 
Higeree, (correfponding with the year of our Lord 
1498,) and of that condudled by Cabral, a few years 
thereafter, with the negociations, jealoufies, and wars 
that enfued thereon, are next related by our author, in 
a manner eafily enough reconcileable to the accounts 
of the fame tranfuSions already publiflicd throughout 
Europe. He aferibes the Europeans reforting to In¬ 
dia, to their defire to purchafe pepper and ginger. 
Nor does he feek to conceal that, betw'een them and 
the Mahommedan traders, a commercial jealoufy imme¬ 
diately fprang up, which proved the caufe of all the 
bitter wars that were afterwards carried on, by fea and 
land, by the Zamorins and Mahommedans on the one 
part; and the Rajah of Cochin (to whofe port the Por- 
tuguefe had failed, on their breach with the former 
Prince) and his European allies on the other; the for¬ 
mer being afterwards reinforced from the Arabian 
Gulph by a large fleet fitted out under the command 
of Ameer Hojaine, an officer in the fervice of Kaunis al 
Ghotvry, the then reigning Sultaun of Egypt; but thefe 
armaments failed of their object; and the Ghowry 
Prince was foon afterwards himfelf fubdued by Selim, 
the Turkifh Emperor: and of the treatment which the 
Mahommedan traders continued, in the mean time, to 

B 2 experience 

* The princ^ally current Malabar aera is Hated in the account 
aferibed to the Bifliop of Verapoli (as already quoted in the note 
page 2) to have been fixed from the building of the city of Coit- 
lum, (by us called Quiloan,) about twenty-four cadums (Malabar 
leagues) or eighty BritiOi miles, fouth of Cochin. It was for¬ 
merly very famous as the emporium of the coad, and founded in 
the 825th year of the Chriftian sera. 
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experience from the Portugueje, the following defl 
cription is literally taken from the tranflation of Ni¬ 
zam eddien’s Treat! I e. 

I ft", “ The believers of Malabar were eftablifhed 
** in the moft defirable and happy manner, by rcafon 
“ of the inconfidcrable degree ofopprcflion experienced 
** from the rulers, who were acquainted with the an- 
“ cient cuftoms, and were kind to, and protedlors of, 
“ the Mulfulmans ; and the fubje( 5 ts lived fatisfied and 
“ contented; but finned fo, that God turned from 
** them, and did therefore command the Europeans of 
Portugal, who opprelTed and diftreffed the Mahom- 
“ medan community by the commifiion of unlimited 
" enormities, fuch as beating and deriding them; 
“ and finking and firanding their fhips; and fpitting 
in their faces, and on their bodies j and prohibiting 
“ them from performing voyages, particularly that to 
" Mecca-, and plundering their property, and burning 
“ their countries and temples; and making prizes of 
their (hips; and kicking and trampling on their (the 
“ believers) books, and throwing them into the flames, 
“ They alfo endeavoured to make converts to their 
“ own religion j and enjoined churches of their own 
“ faith to be confecrated ; tempting people, for thefc 
" objedts, with offers of money : and they dreffed out 
** their own women in the fineft ornaments and ap- 
" parel, in order thereby to deceive and allure the wo- 
men of the believers. They did alfo put Haji’s, and 
“ other Mufliilrnans, to a variety of cruel deaths; and 
they reviled and abufed with unworthy epithets the 
Prophet of God ; and confined the Mahommedans, 
“ and loaded them with heavy irons, carrying them 
about for fale, from fhop to Ihop, as flaves; en- 
“ hancing their ill ufage on thefc occafions, in order 
“ to extort the larger fum for their rcleafe. They con- 
fined them alfo in dark, noifome and hedious dun- 
“ geons; and ufed to beat them with flippers ; tor- 
alfo with fire; and felling fome into, 
retaining others, in their fervitude as their 
“ flags'. On fome they impofed the fevereft 

“ talks. 
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** talks, without admitting of the fmalleft relief or cx- 
” emption. Others they tranfported into Guzerat, 
and into the Concan, and towards Arabia, being 
** places which they themfcives iifed to frequent, in 
" the view either of fettling or fojourning therein, or 
“ of capturing veflels. In this way they accumulated 
great wealth and property, making captives alfo of 
“ women of rank, whom they kept in their houfes till 
“ European ilfue was procured from them. Thefe Por- 
^'■'tugueje did in this manner alfo feize on many Seyyuds^ 
“ learned and principal men, whom they retained in 
“ confinement till they put them to death; thus pre- 
" judicing and diftreffing the Muflulmans in a thou- 
fand w^ays ; fo as that I have not a tongue to tell or 
deferibe all the mifehiefs and mortifications attend- 
ant on fuch a fccnc of evil. 

2d. ** After this they exerted their utmoft efforts 

(which they had, indeed, from full: to laft) to bring 
“ the Mulfulmans within the pale of their religion ; 
" and they made at length peace with them for a con- 
“ fideration to be paid to them of ten in the hundred. 

3d. “ The Mahommedans refiding principally on 

“ the fca coalls, it was cullomary for the newly arrived 
“ Europeans (who ufed to refort annually to India at 
“ the appointed feafons) deridingly to alk the perfons 
" fettled of their nation at the fea-ports, whether, and 
“ why, they (thefe fettled had not yet done 

" away the appearance of thefe people the Mujj'uhnans ? 
“ reviling thereon their own chiefs for not aboliflting 
“ the Mahommedan religion; in the profecution of 
" which view the heads of the Portugiiefe defired the 
" Hakim of Cochin to expel the Miijfulmans from his 
“ ^ity, promifing thereon to prove themfcives the 
" means of his reaping double the profit which ac- 
“ crued to him from their traffick ; hut the Hakim of 
“ Cochin anfwered, ‘ Thefe arc my fubjeeffs from days 
of old ; and it is they vvho have erected my city ; fo 
that it is not poflibic for me to expel them.” 

^ 3 


XVII. 
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XVIL The war thus continued tilJ the Portugue/ej 
who had been originally permitted to conltrud: forts at 
Cochin and Cannanorc, obliged the Zamojin to admit 
of their erecting one alfo at Calicut. 

XVIII. They had alfo made themfclves mailers of 
Goa from the yfM Sahi dynafty of the Bejapeor Kings 
in Decan ; nor could any of the flops of the Mahom- 
medans fail in fafety to either gulph, without being 
furnifhed with Chrijlian pajfes. 

XIX. In the Hejira year .931, anfwering to A. D. 
1524-5, the Mahommedans appear, by Zeirreddien’s 
narrative, to have (countenanced, no doubt, and pro¬ 
bably adlivcly affifted, by their friend the Zamorin) 
been engaged in a barbarous war, or attack, on the 
yews of Cranganore, many of whom our author ac¬ 
knowledges their having put to death without mercy ; 
burning and deflroying, at the fame time, their houfes 
and fynagogucs, from which devaftation they returned, 
and enabled their great protcdlor, the Zamorin, to ex¬ 
pel, in thecourfe of the following year, the Fortuguefe 
from Calicut. 

XX. But the latter fliortly afterwards re-cflablilhcd 
thcmfelves in the vicinity of that capital, and were 
even permitted to build a fort within a few miles of it, 
at a place called Skaliaut, of which they arc related to 
have retained poficllion for upwards of thirty years, and 
till, in or about the year 1571, they were, after a long 
fiege, compelled to capitulate ; whereupon the Zamo¬ 
rin is flated by Nizameddien to have fo completely 
dcmolifl'.cd their fortrefs, as not to leave one ftohe 
of it ftanding on another. 

XXI. The Fortuguefe proved, however, more per- 
rnjyieOftly fuccefsful in an acquilition they made in the 
pr^jhec or (at that time) kingdom of Guzerat ; where, 

according 
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according to my author, they, in the year 943, or A, D. 
I 53 ^“ 7 » obtained from Behader Shahj its. monarch, 
{whom they are charged by Zeirreddxen with having 
afterwards {lain) the ceifion of the fortrefs of Diu, of 
which they ftill retain pofleffion. 

XXII. The author, Zeirreddien, places within 
the following year the Portuguefe building a fort at 
Cranganore, and their fuccefsful refiftance at Diu, to 
an exepedition fitted out againft them from Egypt, by 
command of the Ottoman Emperor Solymariy whofc 
bafha, or commander, is reprefented to have retired 
in a difcreditable manner from the conteft- 

XXIII. This author places fubfequent to the He¬ 
jira year 963, A. D. 1556, a difference that enfued 
between the Portuguefe and Alt Rajah* the Mahom- 
medan chief of Can na note; and to whom belonged alfo 
the Laccadivian Iflands, which, on this occafion, Zeir¬ 
reddien charges the Chriftians with having barba- 
roufly ravaged j and towards the clofc of his hifiorical 
detail, he inferts the following notice of the refult of 
the long and bloody competition between them and the 
Mahoramedans for the trade of the eaft. 

iff. " It pleafing the Almighty to try the fidelity 
“ of his fervants, he gave fcope to the Portuguefe, 

“ and beftowed on them the maftery of a number of 
“ fea-ports; fuch as thofe in Malabar, and in Guze- 
** rat, and in Concan, &c. and they became rulers in 

all the towns and cities, and fwarmed therein, and 

B 4 reared 


* The head of this principality of Caananore (of which a fe¬ 
male, known by the name of the Beeby, is the prei'ent reprefenta- 
tive) is alfo called Ali Rajah, which, in the Malabar tongue, may 
be interpreted “ Lord of the Seaa diftinclion affcfcled (as I 
have heard) from this family’s having long poilelfed the Lacca¬ 
dives, whence they have occalionally invaded the Maldives; the 
Badjha, or monarch, of which is faid to be to this day jealous of 
them on that account. 
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“ reared fortrefles in Hurmuz, (OrmusJ Sakct, Diu 
Mehel, and in Sumatra, and at Mklacca, and Mil- 
** koop j and at Mylatoor, and Nagputtun, and Aju- 
** ram, and in the ports of Shoulmundul, (Corornan- 
" del,) with many alfo in thofe of Ceylon. They na- 
** vigated alfo as far as China; and their commerce 
extended throughout all thelb and other ports; and 
“ the Mahommedan merchants funk under their fu- 
“ perior influence, and became obedient to them and 
** their fervants j having no longer any power to trade 
** themfelves, unlefs in fuch articles as the Portuguefe 
“ did not much like to deal in : nor requires it to be 
“ fuggefted, that their choice fell upon thofe commo- 
** dities that yielded the largefl: profit ; all which they 
** excluflvely referved, without allowing any one elfe 
" to trade therein.” 

XXIV. The traveller, C^sar Fredericke, hav^- 
ing been on the Malabar coaft about the time that 
Zeirreddien’s hiftory clofes, itmay tend tocontrafl: the 
preceding ftate of fa<fls according to our Mahomme¬ 
dan author’s view of them, to fubjoin his Chrijiian co¬ 
temporary’s account of fome of the fame circum- 
ftances. 

XXV. Treating of Barcelorc, a town on the 
northern part of the Malabar coaft, Fredericke con¬ 
tinues, (in the words of his old Englifli tranflator,) 
** and from thence you fttall go to a city called Cana- 
“ nore, which is a harquebufli-fliot diftant from the 

chiefeft city that the King of Cananore hath in his 
“ kingdom, being a King of the Gentiles ■, and he and 
" his are very naughty and malicious people; always 
" having delight to be in war with the Portugals ; and 
when they arc in peace, it is for their intereft to l^t 
“ their merchandize pafs.* From Cananore you go to 
Cranganore, which is another fmall fort of the Por- 
** tligals, in the land of the King of Cranganore, 
“ which is another King of the Gentiles, and a coun- 
of fmall importance, and of an hundred and 

" twenty 
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f‘ twenty miles, full of thieves, being under the King 
“ of Calicut, (the Zamorin,) a King alfo of the Gen- 
" tiles, and a great enemy to the Portugals, with 
“ whom he is always in war; and he and his country 
" are the neft and refting for Granger thieves, 
“ and thofe be called Moors of Carpofa, becaufe they 
“ wear on their heads long red hats; and thieves part 
" the fpoils that they take on the fea with the King of 
“ Calicut, for he giveth leave unto all that will go a 
“ roving, liberally to go; in fuch wife that all along 
that coaft there is fuch a number of thieves, that 
“ there is no failing in thofe feas, but with great ftiips, 
" and very well armed ; or elfe they muft go in com- 
** pany with the army of the Portugals.” 

XXVI. Upon the decline of the Portugueje power, 
the Dutch, ettablifliing themfelves on the Malabar 
coaft, took from the former the fortrefles ofCannanore 
and Cochin : and about the fame period, or as early as 
1664, the EngUJh Enji India Company appear, by the 
records at Tellicherry, to have begun to traffick in the 
Zamorin's dominions, in the fouthern diftricts of Ma,- 
labar, as well as to have obtained, in 1708, in the 
northern parts of the fame coaft, a grant of the fort of 
Tellicherry, from the Colajlry, or Cherical Rajah, the 
limits of which they foon extended on thi^ fouth fide, 
by the fuccefsful termination of a warfare, which they 
had in 1719 with the Corngotte Nayr, who alfo agreed 
that they Ihould enjoy the exclufive trade of pepper 
duty free within his country; an acquifition which was 
followed, in 1722, by their obtaining a fimilar exclu¬ 
five previlege (with a refervation in favour of the 
Dutch trade alone) throughout the more extenfive 
country of Cherical: and in 1725 they concluded a 
pface with the Rajah of the diftridt of Cartinad; by 
which they became entitled to the pre-emption of all 
the pepper and cardamums it produced.; acquiring 
alfo finqilar exclufive privileges in Cottiote in 1759: 
and .in this manner fo rapid appears to have been the 
extenfion of the power and influence of the Britifli 

Nation 
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Nation on that part of the coaft, that in 1727 the Com¬ 
pany’s fervants atTellicherry mediated a peace between 
the Kings of Canara and Colaftria, under which cir- 
cumftanccs they added, in 1734-5, the ifland of Def- 
mapatam, and the fort of Madacara, to their poflef- 
fions, together with the entire laft mentioned ifland in 
the year 1749, with power to adminifter juftice therein, 
on the fame footing as at Tcllicherry : and they appear, 
in Ihort, to have been from this period courted, ref- 
peded, and feared, by all the Rajahs and Chiefs within 
the limits of the ancient Colaftrian kingdom, with which 
their good intelligence fuffered, however, a temporary 
interruption, in confequence of the Company’s Go¬ 
vernment having, in 1751, entered into a treaty with 
the Canarefe King of Bednore; whereby, for the con- 
fideration of a fadory at Onore, and a freedom of 
trade in his dominions, they agreed to aflift him in the 
profecution of that Prince’s then meditated continua¬ 
tion of holfilities againft the country of Colaftria : but 
the former harmony was again ellablifhed in 1757, 
when a new treaty of mutual defence was concluded 
between the Company and the Rajah ofChericalj and 
fuch appears to have been in general the progrefs of 
the Britilh influence, that the Englijh Eajl India Com¬ 
pany becami every where entitled to fujjcrior or exclu- 
live advantages in purchafing the valuable produds of 
the country, viz. pepper, cardamums, and fandal- 
wood j and at laft obtained, in 1761, from the Rajah 
of Cherical, the further important privilege of colled- 
ing for their own behalf, the cuflom-houfe duties and 
tolls within their own territories, for the moderate con- 
flderation of a fixed quit-rent of 21,000 filver fanams, 
or 42,000 rup(^ per annum, to be paid to his govern¬ 
ment : in addition to all which, he and the other Ra¬ 
jahs had tepfsthis time fucceffively yielded up their right 
to all<Si^’recks or ilranding of the Company’s veflels or 
property 5 an article which, with the cuftoms on mer¬ 
chandize, conflituted two of the moft inherent and ac¬ 
knowledged rights of the Malabar Princes at that 
period. XXVII. 
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XXVII. For otherwife thofc Rajahs’ rights in ge¬ 
neral did not then extend to the exatflion of any re¬ 
gular, fettled, or fixed revenue from their fubjedts, 
the original conftitution of their government only en¬ 
titling them to call on their vafTals, the Brahmen and 
Nayr landholders, for military fervice: but, although 
this general exemption from any land-tax is ftated to 
have thus univcrfally prevailed, in the early times of 
the Rajahs’ governments, it is, however, allowed, that 
they were occafionally fubje<Sl to Tome contribution for 
the extraordinary exigencies of defence againlt the in- 
vafion of foreign enemies, fuch as the Canarefe and 
Portuguefe : and in Cherical, and alfoin the Samoory's 
dominions, the cuftom was at length introduced, or, 
perhaps, rather continued, from the earliefl: period, 
(as intimated in Sedtion VI.) of the Rajahs’ levying 
from the lands (excepting, perhaps, thofe app>ertain- 
ing to the temples) a fettled revenue or income, in 
money or kind, equal to one fifth of the produce; 
and the Rajahs held alfo large domains of their own, 
which, with the cuftoms on trade, and mint duties, 
might have been fufficieni; for the maintenance of their 
ordinary ftate; more efpecially as, in addition to thefe 
rights, they, under the head of Pcorejhandrumt ex- 
adlcd from the Mapillas (i. e. the defeendants of the 
Muifulmans ^) a fliare of the eftates of all deceafed 

perfons ; 

* Of the term Makapilla, or Mapilla, I have heard many dcri- 
vations ; one of which was given me by a Cauzy of their own 
tribe, who Icruplcd not (whether jocularly, or otherwife, I can¬ 
not determine) to combine it of the two Hind-oec words Mah, 
mother, and PiLla, a puppy; intimating, that it was a term of 
reproach Rxed on them by the Hindoos, who certainly rate them 
bciow all their own creditable caffs, and put them on a footing 
with the Chrijtians and Jews ; to the former of whom (if not to 
both) they apply the fame name: and thus the ChriAians of St. 
Thomas are diflinguifhed by the natne of ihc Syrian Mapillas* 
but 1 rather confide in the more rcalbnable derivation 1 obtained 
thro* Lieut. Mac Lean*s refcarches, viz. that the term is indeed 
compounded of Maka^ or Mahaiy and PiLla^ though not in the 
aforefaid Cauzy's offenlive fenle, but as a denomination applied to 
the firft ftrangers who fettled in Malabar, by reafon of their be¬ 
ing fuppofed to come from Mocha, which in Malabar is called 

Mahai: 
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pcrfons; whilft, under the donation of Cheradayam, 
they derived a confiderable cafual, though conftant, 
revenue from the fines levied on crimes and offences j 
a well as from another article, called Chungadum., or 
prote<5tion money, received from the fupport and coun¬ 
tenance granted by one Rajah to the fubjedls of another; 
and from the efeheats of the eftates of thofe of their 
Hindu fubjedls who died without heirs; and from 
‘Talapanam, (which was a kind of poll-tax j) and from 
the prefents made by their fubjeifls on the two annual 
feftival days of Onam and Vishoo; and other certain 
annual offerings; together with a few profeffional taxes 
paid by diftillers, weavers, and fifhermcn, among the 
lower caffs: befides all which, they claimed, as 
royalties, all gold ore*, and all elephants, and the 
teeth of that animal j and all game, together with car¬ 
damom and Sagwan, or teek trees, and bamboos, and 
honey, and wax, and the hides of tigers, and the fins 
of all fharks caught, (forming a confiderable article 
of trade,) and the wreck (as above fpecified) of all 
vcffels ffranded on their coaffs. 

XXVIII. The Chiefs who (under the denomination 
of the Rajahs, with the exception of a few indepen¬ 
dent Nayr landholders) have thus, for fo long a fuc- 
ceflion of centuries, governed Malabar, are moffly of 
the Kbetrie, or fecond tribe of Hindus ; but the Che- 
rical and Samoory (who were the two principal families 
in point of extent of dominions) are of the Samunt or 
Erary, (i. e. cowherd caff;) as is allb the Rajah of 
Travancorc, who is a branch of the original Colajirian 
or Cherical family : And the mode of fuccefiion that 
has time out of mind been effabliihed among thefe 
Princes (which I the rather add here, as Zeirreddien 
has nototherwife than by inference touched at all on this 

part 

Mahai ; whilft Pilla is alfo another Malabar word for a child, or 
orphan ; and from thefe two words the Mapillas are laid to take 
their name of “ Children or Natives, or (perhaps Outcafts) of 
Mahai, or Mocha.” 

* Gold dull is found in a hill called Ncllampoor Mella, in the 
talook of Ernaar or ErnaaA, 
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part of the general fubjedl) is not, as in the reft of 
India, in favour of their own fons and children, but 
(as noticed by Zeirreddien in refpedl to the Nayrs) of 
their brethren in the female line, and of the fons of their 
jfifters, who do not marry according to the ufually re¬ 
ceived fenfe of that term in other parts of the world, 
but form conncdlions of a longer or fhorter duration, 
according to the choice of the parties, for the moft part 
with Malabar Brahmens, (called Namboories*) and who 
differ effentially from others of that caft throughout 
the reft of India,) by whom are thus propagated the 
heirs to all the Malabar principalities, without, how. 
ever, the reputed fathers having, or pretending to, any 
paternal claim to the children of thefe tranfitory en¬ 
gagements, who, divided under each Rajahfhip into 
diftindl branches, called ^uilon, or Kolgum, or Kollum, 
i. e. families or palaces, fucceed (as has been already 
intimated) to the chief Rajahfhip, or fupreme rule, by 
feniority; whilft the next fenior, or heir-apparent, is 
ftiled the firft; and the others, or the heirs in expec¬ 
tancy, are (as for inftance, in the Samoory's family) 
diftinguifhed by the titles of the fecond, third, fourth, 
or fifth Rajahs; as far down as which they are called 
general Rajahs; and being deemed more efpecially to 
belong to the flate, form a kind of permanent council 
to the Zamorin ; whilft all thofe males of the family 
who are more than five removes from the fenior, or 

Zamorinfliip, 


* Namboory, or Namhoodirc, is faid by fome (according to the 
explanation furniflicd to me by Lieutenant Mac Lkan) to be a 
corruption of Nambie, applicable to thofe whofc privilege it is 
to attend to and perform the religiovis fcrvicc in the temples; 
whilft others all'crt that the name is derived from Nawa, and 
Ptogia, or Poogikanna, to invoke, pray, or perforni religious ce¬ 
remonies, Namhadie, or Nambidie, a clafs of inferior Brahmcm, 
laid to have become degraded from their anceftor, a Nmubjofic, 
liaving been employed by Siiermanoo Pekmai.oo, and tlie 
Matabarians, to cut off by treachery (which heelleCled) Chor \, 
a former pcrcimaf, or governor, whom Kissen Rao had lent 
back with an army to fupercede Sherman’OO, as intimated in 
Seftion VII. And bcfides thclc, there are above a dozen more 
fubdivifions of the BrdkttinUal tx'ihc. 
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Zamorinfliip, continue to be diftinguiflied as firft, fe- 
cond, or third Rajah of fuch a Kolgum or palace, 
(meaning the houfe or branch of the family they were 
born in,) and rife thus, as it were, in their own corps, 
till, by reaching within four or five of the head, they 
become heirs general; and as from this mode of fuc- 
ceflion the chief R^ah is generally fuperannuated, 
either the heir-apparent, or one of the younger Rajahs, 
is often vefted, under the title of Regent, with the 
adlivc part of the adminiftration. 

XXIX. In this manner did the Zamorins' family, in 
particular, and the other Rajahs of Malabar in gene¬ 
ral, continue to carry on their government till the year 
1766, when Hyder Ali Khan made the defeent on, 
and conqueft of, their, country of the manner and 
immediate confequences of which, as far as regards his 
own houfe, the following defeription was given to me 
by the prefent Samoory or Zamorin. 

XXX. “In the Malabar year 941, A. D. 176^-6, 
Hyder Ah Khan came with an army of fifty 

“ thoufand men into Mtilyalum, or Mullewar, (both 
terms meaning the Malabar country,) and waged war 
“ with my maternal uncle; and having defeated him, 
“ took pofleflion of his dominion. My uncle fent a 
** vakeel (or ambaflador) to Hyder Ali Khan, to 
“ requeft that his country might be reftored to him, 
and agreed to pay any tribute which might be fettled. 
“ Hyder gave a very favourable reception to the am- 
** bafl'ador, but informed him, that, as he could not 
“ place entire reliance on his word, he propofed 
“ himfelf to depute two perfons, by name Sree 
“ Newaus Rao and Mookut Rao, to the Rajah, to 
“ communicate his views; adding, that the Rajah 
“ might iruft to his honour, and go to meet him, 
“ w hen he would fettle with him the terms that might 
“ be concerted between them. The vakeel came back 
“ with Hyder's men to the late Rajah, and informed him 

“ of 

♦ This is to be underftood with the exception of Paulghauf^ 
which Hyder had poffeffed himfelf of four or five years before. 
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“ of what had paflcd; whereupon the Rajah intimated 
his apprehcnfions of Hyder, whom he fpoke of as 
a man of a quarrelfome difpofition, and who had 
“ difgraced many perfons of high rank, and who 
would probably be difpofed to inflidl fome mark of 
** difgrace upon him alfo; wherefore he (the Rajah) 
declared, that he would place his reliance not fo 
** much on Hydevy as upon the alTurances from his 
two agents, who, being both Brdhmensy he w’ould, 
on their fvvearing by their Brdhmenical threadsy by 
** the falgram, (a ftone facred among the Hindus,) 
and by their fwords, that he {hould return in fafety, 
confent to accompany them, to have an interview 
" with Hydev'y to all which they agreed j and as Hyder's 
army was at Toorfhery, the Rajah, my uncle, went 
with Sree Newaus Rao and Mookut Rao to meet 
Hyder, who advanced to Coorumnar, where the mect- 
ing took place. 

2d. “ During the interview, they converfed about the 
" country: But Hyder foon broke off the conference, 
by demanding of the Rajah a crore of gold mohurs; 
upon which the latter affured him, if he were to fell 
the whole of the Calicut country, he could not get 
near that fum for it; but that he would deliver the 
whole of his treafure, and other property, and pay 
** him as much as was in his power: yet Hyder was 
“ not fatisfied with this offer, but caufed the Rajah to 
be feized, and imprifoned; and font him under a 
guard of five hundred horfe, and two thoufand in- 
fantry, to the fort of Calicut; and the Rajah was 
confined in his own houfe without food, and was 
" ftridlly prohibited from performing the ceremonies 
of his religion; and as he thought that Hyder 
" tnight inflidt fome further difgrace upon him, either 
“ by caufing him to be hanged, or blown from a gun, 
the Rajah fet fire to the houfe with his own hand, 
and was confumed in it." 

XXXI. This firft requifition of Malabar by the late 
Hyder Mi Khan was not of long duration; for the 
A Z am or in 
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Zamorin, and other Rajahs, took advantage of his en¬ 
tering into war with the Engliflj Eaft India Company in 
1768, to reinftate themfelves: and they maintained 
poflellion till 1774, when Ilyderj defcending the Ghauts 
a fecond time with an army into the northern parts, 
and fending another, under Sree Newaus Rao through 
Paulghaut into the fouthern divifion, the Princefs of 
the Samoory's family again fled into Travancorc: and 
Hyder's diredt and immediate government and admi- 
niftration appear from that period to have permanently 
pervaded, and become, in fomc degree, eftabliflied, 
throughout all the fouthern divifion of Malabar. 

XXXII. For fbme northern chieftains do not ap¬ 
pear to have, on Hyder's firft or fecond conquefl, for- 
faken their countries, but agreed to become his tri¬ 
butaries; whilft the fouthern diflridfs became a prey 
to almoft conflant diflenfions, arifing from the refif- 
tance and troubles which the Rajahs of the Samoory's 
family never difeontinued to excite againfl: the autho¬ 
rity of Hyder's government, which was unable either 
cffedlually to quell thefe continued difturbances, or to 
punifh, or even to expel, the authors of them; fo that 
his officers were at length obliged to purchafe that quiet 
which they could not command, by ftipulating, in 
1779, with one of the reprefentatives of the Samoory's 
houfe, to allow him to levy a moderate ratable cefs 
from the country for his own fupport; the effedls of 
which conciliation could, however, hardly have pro¬ 
duced any beneficial efledls to the parties, or the in¬ 
habitants, before they were again embroiled by the 
confequences of the attack on and fiege of Tellicherry, 
in 1779-80, and of the general war that followed; 
during which (that is, aftqr the raifing of the liege hi 
queftion) the Rajahs of the Samoory's houfe took all 
the part in their power in favour of the Britifh arms, 
and confidcrable fuccefles attended their joint efforts in 
the capture, in 1782, of Calicut, and other places: 
but, by the peace of 1784, the Malabar countries 

being 
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being again given up, the fouthern as well as northern 
Rajahs were left at Tippoo’s mercy, which did not, 
however, prevent fome of the Samoories from ftill lurk¬ 
ing in, and-occafionally exciting alarm and diHurb- 
anccs, throughout the former part of thefe diftridts j 
fo that the officers of Tippoo’s government were 
obliged, in a like manner as their predecellbrs under 
that of his father, to induce this family to a peaceable 
condudf, by beftowing a penfion in Jaghire upon Ru- 
VEE VuRMA, one of the moft adtive of its members; 
which might, perhaps, have led to a clofer union be¬ 
tween the exiled Zamorin and the Myfore government, 
had not the negociations to that end been interrupted 
in confequence of a refolution formed by Tippoo fin 
the combined view of indulging his zeal as a Mahom- 
medan, and of, at the fame time, rooting up, as he 
fondly might imagine, the caufes of that averfion 
which the Malabar Hindus had hitherto (hewn .to his 
government) to attempt the forcible converfion of all 
his Hindu fubjedls in Malabar to the Mujfulman faith j 
for which purpofe, after ineffcdlually trying in perfbri 
the effedls of perfuafion, in a progrefs that he made 
into that country in April, 1788, he diredlcd his offi¬ 
cers of Calicut, to begin by feizing on the Brahinens, 
and to render them examples to the other claflcs, by 
enforcing circumcifion on them, and compelling them 
to eat beef; and accordingly many Brahmens were 
feized in or about the month of July, 1788, and were 
thus forcibly deprived of their cafts; whilfl: others 
fought for fliclter with the Rajahs of the Samoory’s fa¬ 
mily, two or three of whom were then within the Ca¬ 
licut diftridls; and Tippoo’s having himfclf made 
iimilar conftrained converfions of a Rajah of the fa¬ 
mily of (one of the fouthernand 

ofTiCHERA Teroopar, a principal ATcyr of Nelemboor, 
in the lame fouthern divifion of that country, together 
with fome other perlbns, whom he had for various 
caules carried up with him into Coimbitoor, thele com¬ 
bined circumftances, and the return of the above 
named vidlims to his bigotry, fome ftiort time thereafter 
VoL. V. C into 
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into Malahary fprcad confiderable alarm ; and the iu- 
iured parties, as well as the great body of Nayrs and 
Hindus, who juftly feared for what might happen ta 
themfelves, rallied around, and looked principally up 
to, that Prince of the Samoory'% family, called the 
younger Ruvee Vurma, (who with his elder bro¬ 
ther, of the fame name, had fome years before forced 
Hyder’s officers to purchafe their temporary and 
doubtful neutrality,) through whofe affiftance upwards 
of thirty thoufand Brahmens (including their wives and 
families) efcaped from July to November, 1788, from 
the Calicut diftri>£ts into Travancore • befides which, 
refenting thefe oppreffions by Tippoo on thofe of 
his fedt and religion, Ruvee Vurma proceeded to 
open hoftilities with the officers of Tip poo’s govern¬ 
ment, and proving vidlorious, and being affifted by 
the Nelemboor and Perefnaad converts, as well as by 
the Nayrs in general, and even by fome of the Ma~ 
a general infurredlion took place throughout the 
fbuthern diftridls, and the infurgents becoming maf- 
ters of the open country, inverted Calicut, fo that 
Tippoo found it necertary to difpatch Monfteur Lally 
with a ftrong force to its relief, on whofe arrival the 
Rajah retreated, and was afterwards attacked in differ¬ 
ent places, without, however, being driven quite out 
of the field; infomuch that Tippoo, fearing, perhaps, 
for the rtability of his dominion in Malabar, followed 
MovJ. inperfon, in January or February, 1789; at 
which period his defigns were generally reported to aim at 
the entire converfion, or extirpation, of the whole race 
of Rajahs, Nayrs, and other Hindus-, many of whom 
w'ere accordingly feized on, and circumciled; whilft: 
others efcaped; or, failingin the attempt,put themfelves 
to death, to avoid lofs of cart; one affeirting inftance of 
which is related of the Rajah of Cherical, who, finding 
that he was alfb to be circumcifed, attempted to efcape;. 
and being purfued by Tippoo’s troops, and feeing no 
likelihood of being able to maintain any long refirtance 
againft them, he, after providing for the fafety of his 
lifter and her fon, by fending them off to Travancore, 

preferred 
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AN 

Account of Two Fakeers, 
With their Portraits, 

By Jonathan Duncan, Efq. 


I BEG leave to lay K.rore the Society the accompany¬ 
ing Pidlures of two Fakeers, now living at BendreSy 
which I had drawn there from the life. The firfl: is named 
PuRANA PooRi, or (as ufually pronounced in Hindvee) 
Praun Poory, a SunyaJJyy diftinguifhcd by the epi¬ 
thet Oordhbahuy from his arms and his hands being in 
a fixed pofition above his head; and as he is a very in¬ 
telligent man, and has been a great traveller, he con- 
fented, in the month of May, 1792, To gratify my 
curiofity, by allowing to be committed to writi^ 
by a fervant of mine, from his verbal delivery inipH 
Hinduftan language, a relation of his obfervations 'i§| 
the various countries into which he has penetrated; 
but as his account is too long for infertioa in the jiji- 
ati^k Rejearchest (Ihould it even be deemed to merit a 
place in fb refpei^table a repofitory,) I have here ex- 
tradfed the principal parts of it, as an accompaniment 
to the portrait; having only farther to premife, that 
I have the utmoft reliance on our traveller’s not de- 
figning to impofe in any part of his narrative j ;but al¬ 
lowance muft be made for defedls of memory, in a 

C 3 relation 
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relation extending through fo many years, and com¬ 
prehending fuch a number of objedls. 


II. Praun Poory is a native of Canotige, of the 
Khetry or Rciujepoot tribe. At nine years of age he 
fecretly withdrew from his father’s houfc, and proceeded 
■ to the city of Bethour, on the banks of the Ganges, 
M'here he became a Fakeer, about the time (for he 
cannot otherwife fix the year) of Munsoor Ali 
Khan’s retreat from Dehli to Lucknow, and two or 
three years before the fack of Mat’hura by Ahmed 
Shah Abdalli ; which tvvo events arc in Scott’s 
“ Hijlory of the Dekkany" related under the years 
1751-2 and 1756; within which period he came to 
Allahabad to the great annual meeting of pilgrims, 
where hearing of the merits attached to what he 
deferibes as the eighteen different kinds of ‘Tufijya^ or 
modes of devotional difeipline, he made choice of that of 
Oordbhahuy above noticed ; the firft operation of which 
he reprefents to be very painful, and to require prepa¬ 
ration by a previous courfe of abftinence. 


III. He then fet out to vifit Ramifher, oppofite to 
Ceylon, taking his route by Kalpi, Oujeine, Burahan- 
poor, Aurungabad, and Flora; the furprifingexcava¬ 
tions at w'hich place he notices : and crofling the 
Godavery at Tounker, he paffed by Poona, Settara, 
'tnd various other intermediate towns, to Bednore, ojf 
which a Ranny, or Princefs, was then the fovereign ; 
whence he went on to Seringapatarti, then in pof- 
feflion of its Hindu Princes, whom he names Nund 
Rauje and Deo Rau/e ; leaving which, he defeended 
through the Tarncrchcry Pafs into Malabar, and ar¬ 
rived at Chochin ; whence he crofled the Peninfula 
through a defart tradl of country to Ramifher; after 
vifiting which, he returned up the Coromandel coaft 
to the temple of Jagger 'nautb in Orilfa, fpecifying all 

4 the 
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the towns on this part of his route, which are too well 
known to require to be here enumerated. 


From Jaggernauth our traveller returned by nearly 
the fame route to Ramifher, whence he palled over 
into Silany or Ceylon, and proceeded to its capital, 
which fome, he obferves, call Khundi, (Candi,) and 
others Noora ; but that Khundi Maha Rauje is the 
Prince’s defignation j and that further on he arrived at 
Catlgang, on a river called the Manic Gunga, where 
there is a temple of Cartica, or Carxiceya, the fon 
of Mahadeo, to which he paid his refpedls, and then 
went on to vifit the Sreepud, or, " The Divine Foot,” 
fituated upon a mountain of extraordinary height; 
and on one part of which there is alfo (according to 
this Fakcer’s defeription) an extenfive miry cavity, 
called the Bhoput Tanky and which bears alfo the name 
of the Tank of Ravan, or Raban, (the b and v being 
pronounced indifferently in various parts of India,) 
one of the former Kings of this Ifland, well known 
in the Hindu legends for his wars with Rama, and 
from whom this 'fapUy or Ifland, may probably have 
received its ancient appellation of 'Taprolaney (i. e. the 
Ifle of Raban.) But, however this may be, our tra¬ 
veller ftates, that, leaving this tank, he proceeded on 
to a flation called Seeta Koondy (where Rama placed his 
wife Seeta, on the occaflon of his war with her 
ravifher Ravan,) and then readied at length to the 
Sreepudy on a moft extenfive table or flat, where there 
is (he obferves) a bungalow built over the print of the 
divine foot; after worfliipping whicli, he returned by 
the fame route. 


V. From Ceylon this Sunyajfy pafled over among 
the Malays, whom he deferibes as being MuJJulmans 
but there was one capital Hindu merchant, a native 
of Ceylon, fettled there, at whofe houfe he lodged for 

C 4 two 
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two months, and who then procured him a palTage to 
Cochin, on the coaft of Malabar, up which he pro¬ 
ceeded by land; particularizing, with a wonderful te¬ 
nacity of memory, the feveral towns and places through 
which he pafled, with their intermediate diftances: 
but as thefe are already well enough deferibed in our 
own books of geography, his account of them need 
not be here inferted. 


VI, In this direiflion he proceeded along the coaft 
to Bombay, and pafled on to Dwarac Tatta Hingu- 
]aj, or Henglaz, and through Multan, beyond the 
Attock, whence he changed his route to the eaftward, 
and arrived at Hurdewar, where the Ganges enters the 
plains of Hinduftan ; and from that place of Hindu 
devotion he again departed in a wefterly direeftion, 
through the upper parts of the Punjab to Cabul, and 
thence to Bamian, where he mentions with admiration 
the number of ftatues that ftill e'xift, though the 
place itfelf has been long deferred by its inhabitants. 


VII. In the courfc of his rambles in this quarter of 
the.country, he fell in with the army of Ahmed Shah 
Abdalli, in the clofc vicinity of Ghizni; and that 
King, having an ulcer in his nofe, confulted our 
Fakeer, to know if, being an Indian, he could pre- 
feribe a remedy for it: on which occafion the latter 
acknowledged that, having no knowledge of furgery 
or medicine, he had recourfe to his wits, by infinu- 
ating to the Prince, that there moft probably did fub- 
lift a connexion between the ulcer and his fovereignty, 
fo that it might not be advifable to feek to get rid'of 
the one, left it (hould rilk the lofs of the other j a ftig- 
geftion that met (he adds) with the approbation of the 
Prince and his Minifters. 


VIII. Praun 
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VIII. Praun Poory afterwards travelled through 
Khorajarit by the way of Herat and Mufh-hcd, to Af- 
trabad, on the borders of the Cafpian Sea, and to the 
Mahaor Buree (i. e. larger} Jowalla Mookhi, or Juala 
Muchi, terms that mean a " Flaming Mouth,” as 
being a fpot in the neighbourhood of Bakee, on the 
weft fide of the fea in queftion, whence fire ifliies j a 
circumftance that has rendered it of great veneration 
with the Hindus; and Praun Poory adds, that lo¬ 
cally it is called Daghejiant a word which I under- 
ftand to mean in Sanjeritt “ The Region of Heat 
though the caufe is candidly aferibed % our traveller 
to the natural circumftance of the ground being im¬ 
pregnated with naphtha throughout all that neighbour¬ 
hood, 

IX. After fojourning eleven months at this Jowalla 
Mookhi, he embarked on the Cafpian, and obtained a 
paflage to Aftrachan; where he mentions to have been 
courtcoufly received by the body of Hindus refiding 
in that place. 

X. Praun Poory next proceeds to notice, that a 
river (meaning, no doubt, the Volga) flows under 
Aftrachan, and is, he fays, frozen over, fo as to ad¬ 
mit of paflengers travelling on it during four months 
in the year; and thence, he mentions, in eighteen 
days journey, he proceeded to Mofeow, the ancient 
capital of Rullia, (the Sovereign of which was, he ob- 
ferves, a Beeby, or Lady,) and that he halted there 
during five days in the Armenian Seray ; and he takes 
notice that there is an immenfe bell in this city, under 
which a hundred perfons may find room to ftand; 
adding, that he has heard, in a month’s journeying 
beyond Mofeow, a traveller may reach Peterfburgh, 
and thence get to Great Britain. 

XI. But Praun Poory proceeds no farther than 
Mofeow, from which place he returned by Aftrachan, 

and 
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and paflcd through Pcrfia, by the route of Shamaki, 
Sherwaun, Tubrez, Hamadan, and Ifpahan; in which 
capital he fojourned during forty days, and then palTed 
on to Shirauz; where he arrived during the govern¬ 
ment of Kerim Shah, whom he defcribes as being 
then about forty years of age, as far as he could judge 
from an audience he had of him ; and there were, he 
adds, two Englifti gentlemen (one of whom he calls 
Mr. Lister J at this King’s court at the period of his 
vifiting it. 

XII. Embarking at Abooftieher, on the fouthern 
coaft of Pcrfia, he reached the Ifle of Kharek^ then 
governed by a chief called Meer Manna, who had, 
he obferves, taken it from the Dutch, and whom he 
Tcprefents as a chieftain living by carrying on a war¬ 
fare againft all his neighbours; and he mentions 
feveral Hindus as being fettled here. He next arrived 
at the iflands called Bahrein, on the coafts of which 
pearls are, he fays, found ; whence rc-embarking for 
Bujforah, the velTel he was in was met and examined, 
and again releafed, by the Bombay and Tartar grabs, 
then carrying on hoftilitics (as he underftoodj againft 
SoLYMAN, the Mahommedan chief of the Bahrein 
Ifles. After this occurrence our traveller arrived at 
Bujforah, a well known town and fea-port, in which 
he found a number of Hindu houfes of trade, as well 
as two idols or figures of Vishnu, known under his 
appellations of Govinda Raya and Calyana Raya; 
or, according to the vulgar enunciation, and Praun 
Poory’s pronunciation of their names, Kulyan Row 
and Gobind Row, 

XIII. After an ineffetftual attempt to penetrate ttp 
the Tigris to Baghdad, he returned to BufTorah, whence 
defeending the Perfian Gulph, he arrived at Mufeat, 
where he met alfo a number of Hindus ; and from that 
place he reached Surat. From hence he again pro¬ 
ceeded by fea to Mokha, where alfo he found a number 

of 
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of Hindus; and he thence returned into India, land¬ 
ing on its weft coaft, in the, port of Sanyanpoor, 
fituated, I fuppofe;, towards or in the Cutch or Sinde 
countries. 

XIV. From this port he journeyed to Balkh (where 
he alfo mentions Hindus being fettled) and to Bokhara, 
at which he notices having viewed the famous Derjab 
of Khaja Chestee, and the loftieft minaror fpire he 
has ever leen. From this place, after twelve days 
journey, he arrived at Samarkand, which hedeferibes 
as a large city, having a broad river flowing under it: 
and thence our traveller arrived, after a ten days jour¬ 
ney, at Budukhlhan, in the hills around which rubies 
are, he fays, found ; whence he travelled into Caftimir ; 
and from that palling over the hills towards Hin- 
duftan, he came to the Gungowtri, or ** Decent of the 

Ganges,” where there is, he obferves, a ftatuc of 
Baghiratha j at which place the river may, he fays, 
be leaped over: and he further notices, that thirty cofs 
to the fouthward of Gungowtri there is a fountain, 
or fpring, called the 'Jumnowtriox which he 

deferibes as the fource of the Jumna or Yamuna River. 

XV. Our traveller, leaving this part of the coun¬ 
try, came in a fouth-eaft direction into Oude, and 
went thence into Nepaul, the feveral towns in which 
he deferibes, inclufive of its capital, Catmandee, where 
flow, he obferves, the four rivers of Naugmutty, 
Biflienmutty, Roodrmutty, and Munmutty; and at 
feven days journey beyond which, he notices a ftation 
called Gojfayn-thaun, where Mahadeo took poifonand 
flept, as related in the Hindu books j from which 
pface (deferibed by him as a fnowy tradl) he returned 
to Catmandee, and went thence in another direction 
into Thibet, crolfing in his way to it the Cofa river 
by a bridge compofed of iron chains j and obferving 
that at Leftee, the third day’s journey beyond the 
Cofa, is the boundary of Nepaul and I’hibet, where 

guards 
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guards are ftationed on both fides ; whence, in another 
day’s travelling, Praun Poory arrived at Khafla, a 
town within Bhote or T‘bibet •, (for by the former 
name the natives often underftand what we mean by 
the latter;) hence he proceeded to Chehang^ and from 
that to KoorteCy where pafies are given; and then 
crofled over the hills (called in that country Lungoor) 
into the plain of Tingri, beyond which one day’s jour¬ 
ney is Gunguirj and at the end of the next Jangee, 
(from Jangu,') which means, he fays, a bridge ovtt ^ 
river there : after which our traveller proceeds to no¬ 
tice the other diftances and ftations of each mun%elt 
or day’s journey, (with other particulars, the infer- 
tion of all which would render this addrefs too prolix,) 
till he reached Lahafla, and the mountain of Patalat 
the feat of the Delai Lama, whence he proceeded to 
Degurcha, which he mentions as that of the Taishoo 
Lama ; and then, in a journey of upwards of eighty 
days, reached to the lake of Maun Surwur, (called in 
the Hindu books Mdnajarovara ; ) and his defeription 
of it I fhall here infert in a literal tranflation of his 
own words.' 

XVI. “ Its circumference (i. e. of the lake of 
Maun Surwur) is of fix days journey, and around it 
are twenty or five-and-twenty Goumaris, or “ re- 
** ligious ftations or temples, and the habitations of 
“ the people called Dowkij whofe drefs is like that of 
“ the Thibetians. The Maun Surwur is one lake; 
** but in the middle of it there arifes, as it were, a 
“ partition wall; and the northern part is called Maun 
Surwur, and the fouthern Lunkadh, or Lunkdeh. 
“ From the Maun Surwur part iftues one river, and 
“ from the Lunkadh part two rivers : The firft^is 
** called Brahma, where Puresram making ^upifyay 
" the Brahmaputra ifllied out, and took its courfe to 
** the caftward ; and of the two ftreams that ilTue 
“ from the Lunkadh, one is called the Surju, being 
“ the fame which flows by Ayoddya, or Oude; and 
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** the Other is called Sutroodra, (or, in the PuranaSj 
“ Shutudruy and vulgarly the Sutluje,) which flows 
into the Punjaub country; and two days*journey 
“ weft from the Maun Surwur is the large town of 
Teree Ladac, the former Rajahs of which were 
Hindus, but have now become Mahommedans. 
" The inhabitants there are like unto the Thibetians, 
“ Proceeding from Ladac, feven days journey to the 
** fouthward, there is a mountain called Cailaja Cungriy 
(Cungur meaning a peak,) which is exceedingly 
" lofty; and on its fummit there is a Bhoi&jputr or 
" Bboorjputr tree, from the root of which fprouts or 
** gulhes a fmall ftream, which the people fay is the 
“ /ourceoi the Ganges, and that it comes from Vakont’- 
“ ha, or heaven, as is alfo related in the Purdnas i 
" although this fource appears to the fight to flow 
from the fpot where grows this Bhozvjputr tree, 
** which is at an afcent of fome miles ; and yet above 
“ this there is a ftill loftier fummit, whither no one 
** goes: but I have heard that on that uppermoft 
“ pinnacle there is a fountain or cavity, to which a 
“ Jagui fomehow penetrated ; who, having immerfed 
“ his little finger in it, it became petrified. At four 
** days journey from Cailafa Cungri is a mountain 
called Brdbmadanda, or Bra'hma’s Jlaff, in which 
“ is the fource of the Aliknmdra Ganga-, and five 
“ or fix days joui'ney to the fouth of that are fi- 
“ tuated on the mountains the temples dedicated to 
“ Cedara, or Kedarnauth and Budranauth; and 
“ from thefe hills flow the ftreams called the Kedar 
“ Ganga and Sbeo Ganga the confluxes of which, as 
“ well as of the Aliknundra, with the main ftream of 
the Ganges, take place near Kernpraug and Deo- 
“•praug, in the vicinity of Serinagur; w'hence they 
“ flovf on in a united ftream, which iflues into the 
“ plains of Hinduftan at the Hurdewar.” 

XVII. Praun Poory went back from this part 
of the country into Nepaul and Thibet, from the ca- 

. pital 
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pital of which he was charged by the adminiftration 
there with difpatches to the Governor General, Mr. 
Hastings, which he mentions to have delivered in the 
prefence of Mr. Barwell, and of the late Meflrs. 
Bogle and Elliott j after which our traveller ^as 
fent to -^Benares with introducflory letters to Rajah 
Cheyt Sing and to Mr. Graham, who was at that 
time the rcfident; and fome years afterwards Mr. 
Hastings bellowed on him in jaghiret the village of 
AJfapoory which he continues to hold as a free tenure; 
though he is Hill fo fond of travelling, that he annually 
makes (hortcxcurfions into different parts of India, and 
occafionally as far'as Nepaul. 

XVIII. The name of the other Hindu Fakcer, or 
Brahmecharyy (whofe pidlure reclining, in his ordinary 
pofition, on his bed of iron fpikes, accompanies this,) 
is Perkasanund; and he alTumes the title or epithet 
ofPuRRUM Soatuntre, which im^Mc&felf-poJfeJion or 
independence \ and as his own relation of his mode of 
life is not very long, I deliver an Englifh tranflation of 
it, as received from him in Auguft, 1792,* only ob- 
ferving that the Jowalla Mookhi, which he mentions 
to have vifited, is not the one on the Cajpian, but ano¬ 
ther; for there are at the Icafl three famous places 
known to the Hindus under this general denomination ; 
one near to Naugercote, another (whither Praun 
PooRY went) in the vicinity of Bakee, and the third 
(as I have been informed by Lieut. Wilford) at Cor- 
coor, to the eaftward of the Tigris j but whether it be 
the firft or laft of thefe Jowalla Mookhis that Per- 
kasanund vifited, his narrative is not fufficiently clear 
to enable me to diftinguifh j neither are his general 
knowledge and intelligence at all equal to Prai/n 
Poory’s, which may account for his obfervation as to 
the difficulty of reaching the Maun Surwur lake, whi¬ 
ther not only Praun Poory, but other Fakeers, that I 
have feen at Benares, profefs to have neverthelefs pe¬ 
netrated i fo that my prefent notice of Perkasanund 

to 
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to the Society, is principally on-account of the ftrangc 
penance he has thought fit to devote himfelf to, in 
fixing himfelf on his Jer-feja, or bed of fpikes, wherehc 
conftantly day and night remains ; and, to add to what 
he confiders as the merit of this ftate of mortification, 
in the hot weather he has often burning around him 
logs of wood; and in the cold feafon, water falling on 
his head from a perforated pot, placed in a frame at 
fome height above him j and yet he feems contented, 
and to enjoy good health and fpirits. Neither do the 
fpikes appear to be in any material degree difirefling 
to him, although he ufes not the defence of even or¬ 
dinary cloathing to cover his body as a proteilion 
againft them: but as the drawing exhibits an exadt 
likenefs as well of his perfonas of this bed of feeming 
torture, I (hall not here trouble the Society with any 
further defeription of either, and conclude by mention¬ 
ing, that he is now living at Benares, on a fmall pro- 
vifion that he enjoys from government. 

P. S. Had my official occupations, whilfi at Be¬ 
nares, admitted of my paying due attention to Praun 
Poory’s narrative of his travels, the geographical in¬ 
formation they contain, or rather point to, as to the 
fource of the Ganges, Jumna, and other principal 
rivers, might have probably admitted of a fuller iliu- 
firation, and greater degree of accuracy, from a farther 
examination of that SunyaJJy, aided by the important 
affiftance which I might in that cafe have obtained bn 
this part of the fubjedt from Lieutenant Wilford, 
who has, through his own unwearied exertions, and 
chiefly at his own expence, colledled a variety of va¬ 
luable materials relative to the geography of the north 
of India; at the fame time that, by a zealous applica¬ 
tion to the fiudy of Hindu literature, joined to an in¬ 
timate acquintance with whatever the Greeks and 
Romans have left us, on their mythology, or concern¬ 
ing the general events of former ages, as far as their 

knowledge 
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knowledge of the world extended, this gentleman is 
likely to throw much light on the earlier periods of 
the hillory of mankind. 
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XfCLnJlation of the Relation delivered ^ Pur rum 

SoATUNTRE PuRKASANUND BrehMCHARY 
of his Travels and Life ; delivered on the i/^th 
ofAuguJl, 1792. 

I AM a Brahmen of the Tujerveda fevfl, and of the 
line of Prdjher. My anceftors are from the Pun- 
jaub. They had a long time ago come to vifit at Jag- 
gernauth, and had reached and were abiding at Gope- 
gawn, where I was born. When I was only ten years 
of age, I ufed to give myfelf up to meditation and 
mortification, lying upon thorns and pebbles ; a mode 
of life I had continued for ten years, when it was inter¬ 
rupted by my relations, who wanted me to think of 
marriage; whereupon, having attained to twenty years 
of age, I left my home, determined to devote myfelf 
to travelling. Firfl:, after coming out of my houfe, I 
went towards Oolrakhund, by way of Nepaul and 
Bhote. I went into the country of the Great and Little 
Lamay where the Teeshoo Lama lives. In this tradl 
is the Maun Talaee, (i. e. tank or lake,) as far as w hich 
is inhabited, but not beyond it j and the lake called 
Maun Siirwur is feventecn mun%elsy or days’ journey, 
farther on, in a j.ungly country, which prevents accefs 
to it. There are in this quarter the places known un¬ 
der the denominations of Muni, Mahejho, Mahadeo, 
and of Teloke, Nauthjee, and the Dehbecs, or cooking 
places, oiNownauth-, and of the eighty-four or 

religious perfons, thus diftinguiflicd ; all fituated on 
this fide of the MaunSurwur. Intothefe Debbees, if 
one throw in either two loaves, or as many as are 
w'anted ; one in the name of the Sidh, and another in 
one*^s own name j that in the name of the Sidb remains 
at the bottom, and that in one’s own name rifes up 
baked. Thefe places I vifited. At the Maun Talaee 
the boundaries of four countries meet, viz. that of 
China, of the Lama's country, of the Bcfeber country, 
and that of the Cooloo country. 

Voi.. V. D Proceeding 
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Proceeding thus in religious progrcfs from hitl to hill, 
I paired through the Shaum country, and dcfccnding 
the hills, arrived in Caflimir, where I halted for devo¬ 
tional purpofcs, as well as to profecute my fludies. 
From Calhmir I went through Thibet to the Great Jo- 
wallah, which is fituated in a country where fire rifes 
out of the ground for the fpace of twelve cofs. In this 
Jowallah whoever wants to drefs vidluals, or boil wa¬ 
ter, they have only to dig a little fiflure into the fur- 
face of the ground, and place the article thereon, which 
will ferve without wood. On this fide'of Peilhore,where 
the Sendhe fait is produced, there is a village called 
Dudun Khan’s Pend, adjoining to the fait pits. 
The Rajah of that country was called Rajah Bhenda 
Singh. I had here Ihut myfelf up in a Gowpha, or 
cell, where I vowed to remain doing penance for a 
period of tw'clve years. Vermin or worms gnawed my 
flelh, of which the marks ftill remain; and when one 
year had elapfed, then the Rajah opened the door of 
the cell, whereupon I faid to him, " either take my 
curfe, or make me a Jer-Jeja, or bed of fpikes and 
then that Rajah made for me the Jer-Jeja I now oc¬ 
cupy. During the four months of the winter I made 
jel-Jeja upon this feat. Jel-Jeja is, that night and day 
water is let fall upon my head. From thence, by the 
Sindh country I went to Hingoolauje, (a mountain de¬ 
dicated to Debee.) All the.country to the w'cft and 
fouth I travelled over upon this Jer-Jeja, coming at 
length to Preyago, or Allahabad; and pafling by 
Caflii, or Benares, I went to the temple of Jagger- 
nauth; and vifiting Balajec, proceeded on to Rami- 
iher; and, after vifiting that place, 1 journied on to 
Surat. In Surat I embarked in a vefTcl, and w'cnt by 
fea to Mufeat in twcjve days ; and thence returning, 
came to Surat again. Mr. Boudam W’as then at Surat; 
and he afterwards went to Bombay. I Hayed two 
years at Surat. Mr. Boddam granted me fbmething 
to fubfift on with my followers, and built a houfe for 
nic; and Hill my ChfUeti, or difciplcs, are there. It 

is 
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is thirty-five years fince I made ^upi/ya upon this 
Jer-Jeja. I have been in feveral countries. How much 
ihall I caufe to be written ? I have been at every place 
of religious refbrt, and have no longer any inclination 
to roam j but being defirous of fettling in Benares, I 
have come hither. Three Tugs have pafled, and 'we 
are now in the fourth ; and in all thefe four ages there 
have been religious devotees, and their difciples j and 
they are firft to make application to the Rajah, or to 
whoever is the ruler of the place; for even Rajahs 
maintain and ferve us ; and it is befitting that I obtain 
a fmall place, where I may apply to my religious du¬ 
ties, and that fomething may be allowed for my ne- 
ceflary expenccs, that I may blcfs you. 


QUESTION. 

In all the eighteen Tupifyas, or modes of penetential 
devotion, that are made mention of in the Shaftevy the 
one you have chofen is not fpecified; wherefore it is 
inferable, that you muff have committed feme great 
offence, in expiation of which you have betaken your- 
fclf to the prefent very rude mode of difeipline. ■ De¬ 
clare, therefore, what crime you have perpetrated. 


ANSWER. 

In the Suthya Tug, or firft age, there was a Rikh, 
or holy-man, called Agniburna, who performed this 
Jer-Jeja difeipline; as in the Treta, or fecond age, did 
Ravono, for ten thoufand years; and in the Dwapar, 
or third age, Buikma Pitamaha, did the fame; and 
in the Cale Tug, or prefent age, I have followed their 
example, during a period of thirty-live years ; but not 
to expiate any crime.or offence by me committed; in 
which refpedl if I be guilty, may Veshweishura 
ftrike me a leper here in Benares. 

D 2 QUESTION. 
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QUESTION. 

When you went to Ramiflicr, at what diftance was 
Lunka ? 


ANSWER. 

We go to Ramiflierto worfliipj and at the Sethundy 
or bridge there, there is a ling of fand, which I paid 
my rcfpe<Sls to: but beyond that nobody from Hjifi- 
duftan has gone to Lunka. In the fea, your fliips- are 
always failing about; but the current is fuch, that 
they cannot get thither; fo, how can we go there ? 
But from Singuldeep, or Ceylon, we can fee the glitter- 
ings of Lunka. There I ^did not go; but my Cheilas 
have been there, who faid that in Singuldeep is the feat 
of Rawon ; and Hunoontan’s twelve Chokies, or 
watch Rations. 


QUESTION. 

Have you fecn Ram’s Bridge ? If you have feen it, 
deferibe its length and breadth, and whether it be Rill 
found or broken. 


ANSWER. 

Ram's Bridge, which is called Setbund, is afeer- 
tained by the Vedas . to be ten jojun broad, and ‘One 
hundredlong; but in three places it is broken. 
The people call it a bridge; or otherwife it appears to 
have wood growing on it, and to be inhabited. 


Enumeration 
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III. 

Enumeration of Indian Classes. 

By H. T. COLEBROOKE, Efq. 


T he permanent leparation of Clafles, with here¬ 
ditary profeHions afllgned to each, is among the 
moft remarkable inftitutions of India % and, though 
now lefs rigidly maintained than heretofore, muft ftill 
engage attention. On the fubjccfl of the mixed Clafles, 
Sanjerit authorities, in fome inftances, difagree: ClalTes 
mentioned by one, are omitted by another; and texts 
dilfer on the profcfllons afligned to fome tribes. A 
comparifon of feveral authorities, with a few obfer- 
vations on the fubdivifions of Clafles, may tend to 
elucidate this fubjedl, in which there is fome intri¬ 
cacy. 

One of the authorities I fliall ufe, is the Jdtimdldy 
or Garland of Claflfes; an extradl from the Rudra- 
ydmala Tantra, which, in fome inftances, correfponds 
better with ufage and received opinions than the or¬ 
dinances of Menu, and the great D'herma-purdna.^ 
On more important points its authority could nof be 
conjpared with the D^herma-fdftra ; but, on the fub- 
jedl of ClaflTes, it may be admitted; for the Idantras 

D 3 form 


* The texts are cited in the VivddarvaveJllu, from the Vrihad 
D’htrma-purdna. 'I'his name I therefore retain ; although I can¬ 
not learn that fuch a purdna cxifts; or to what tieatifc the quo¬ 
tation refers under that name. 
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form a branch of literature highly efleemecd, though 
at prefcnt much neglecfled. Their fabulous origin de¬ 
rives them from revelations of Siva toPA'RVATi, con¬ 
firmed by Vishnu, and therefore called Jgama, from 
the initials of three words in a verfe of the ^odala 
Tantra. 

“ Coming from the mouth of Siva, heard by the 
“ mountain-born goddefs, admitted by the fon ofVA- 
“ sude'va, it is thence called Jgama." 

Thirty-fix are mentioned for the number of mixed 
clafles i but, according to fome opinions, that num¬ 
ber includes the fourth original tribe, or all the ori¬ 
ginal tribes, according to other authorities: yet the 
text quoted from the great D'herma-purdna, in the 
digeft of which a verfion was tranflated by Mr. Hal- 
HED, name thirty-nine mixed clafles; and the Jdtimdld 
gives diftindl names for a greater number. 

On the four original tribes it may fuffice, in this 
place, to quote the Jdtimdld, where the diftineflion of 
Brdhmanas, according to the ten countries to which 
their anceftors belonged, is noticed : that diftindlion 
is Hill maintained. 


“ In the firft creation, by Bra'hma, Brdhmanas 
“ proceeded, with the Veda, from the mouth of 
“ Bra'hma. From his arms CJhatriyas fprung; fo 
“ from his thigh, Vaijyas-, from his foot Sudrusv/crc 
“ produced: all with their females. 


“ The Lord of creation viewing them, faid, “ What 
“ lhall be your occupations?” They replied, " We 
“ are not our own matters, oh, God! Command us 
“ what to undertake. 


(C 
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" Viewing and comparing their labours, he made 
“ the firft tribe fuperior over the reft. As the firft 
“ had great inclination for the divine fcicnccs, [Brdh- 
" meveda,) therefore he was Brdhmana. The protevftor 
from ill, (CJhate) was Cjhatriyai him whofe pro- 
“ fefllon {Veja) confifts in commerce, which pro- 
motes fuccefs in war, for the protection of himfelf 
** and of mankind j and in hufbandry, and attendance 
** on cattle, called Vaijya. The other fhould volun- 
** tarily ferve the three tribes, and therefore he be- 
“ came a Sudra: he ftiould humble himfelf at their 
“ feet.” 

And in another place : 

A chief of the twice-born tribe was brought by 
** Vishnu’s eagle from Sdea dwipa: thus have Sdea 
d'wipa Brdhmanas become known in Jambu dwipa. 

“In ‘Jambu dwipa Brdhmanas are reckoned ten- 
“ fold; Sdrejwatay Cdnyacubja, Gauduy Maithila, Ut- 
“ cala, Drdvidd, Marahdjhtrd, 'Tailanga, Gujjava, and 
" Cdjmira, reliding in the fcveral countries whence they 
“ are named, (i.) 

“ Their fons and grand-fons are confidered as 
" Cemyacubja priefts, and fo forth. Their poftcrity, 
“ defeending from Menu, alfo inhabit the fouthern 
“ regions: others rclide in Anga Banga and Calinga i 
“ fome in Camrupa and Odra. Others are inhabitants 

D 4 “of 


(i.) Thefc feveral countries are SdrtJ'walay probably the re¬ 
gion watered by the river Ser/utty, as it is marked in maps ; unlefs 
it b^ a part of Bengal^ named fi'oin the branch of the Bhdgirathe\ 
which is diftinguifhed by this appellation, Cdnyacidja^ or Cannj ; 
Gaiird^ probably the wcflern Gdr^ and not the Oaur oi Bengal; 
MiVhila^ ov Tirabkudi, corrupted into ; Utcala^ faid to be 

fituated near the celebrated temple of JfaganndVha; Drdvidd^ 
pronounced Bravira ; poilibly the country deferibed by that 
shitne, as a maritime region fouth of Carnata, Btf, vol. ii. 

p. 117.) Marahcijlitrdy or Marhatta ; Tdinga^ ov Tdinguna ; Guj- 
Jar a, ovGuzrat; Cafmira^ ox CdJJimir. 
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« of Sumbhadefa: and twice-born men, brought by for- 
** mer Princes, have been eftabliftied xnBada Mdgadha^ 
** Varendra^ Chola, Swernagrdmat China Culut Saca» 
“•and Berbera.'* (i,) 

I ftiall proceed, without further preface, to enume¬ 
rate the principal mixed clafles, which have fprung 
from intermarriages of the original tribes. 

j. Murd’bahbijhibia, from a Brdbmana by a girl of 
the CJhatriya clafs: his duty is the teaching of mili¬ 
tary. excrcifes. The fame origin is aferibed in the 
great D'berma-purdna to the Cumbbaedruy (a,) or pot¬ 
ter, and ^antravdyay (3,) or weaver : but the ‘ravtra- 
vdyaj according to the Jdtimdldy fprung from two 
mixed clafles, begotten by a man of the Manibandka 
on a woman of the Manicdra tribe. ■ 

2. Ambajht'bay or Vaidya; (4,) whofe profeflion is 
the fcience of medicine, w'as born of a Vaifya woman, 
by a man of the facerdotai clafs. The fame origin is 
given by the D'herma-purdna to the Canfaedray (5,) or 
brazier, and to the Sane'haedra, (6,) or worker in Ihells. 
'rhefe again are ftated, in the Tantra, as fpringing 
from the intermarriages of mixed clalTesj the Can- 
J'acdra from the ’Tdmracuta and the Sanc'hacdra j allb 
named Sanebadart ea, from the Rdjapulra and Gdnd- 
hica: for Rdjapiitras not only denote Cjhatriyas as fons 

of 


(1.) Anga includes Bhiti]a!pur. or Bengal Proper, is a 

pkrt only of the Suba. Varendra^ or tradb of inundation north 
of the Ganges, is a part the prefent Zila of Rajejhdhi, Calinga 
is watered by tlie Godujcri^ [Afi- vol. iii. p, 48.) Camrupal^ 
an ancient empiic, is becttnie a province of Afdm, Odra I undcr- 
fland to be Orija iToper. Rada (if that be the true reading) 
is well known as the ccvintry welt of ihe Bhagirat'ha* Mdgadha^ 
or Magad/ia, is Buhar Proper^* Chola is part of Birbhum* Anotkjer 
region of this name is in the Afiatick Refearches, vol. 

iii. p, 48. Szvcr?tagrd:KUn vulgarly b'unargau, is fituated call of 
Dacca* China js a portion of the prefent Cninefe empire* On the 
can ofFf^ no conjeccuie.. Sdcu and Berhera^ here mentioned, 
^i^er the Dzolpa^, and the region lituated between the 
l^^nd ^ Dzeypas* (2,) Vulgarly, Cumdr* (3,) Yul- 

^v(4-) Vulgarly, Baidya, (5,) Vulgarly, Cdferd* 
jarljr, SaChera, 
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kings, but is alfo the name of a mixed clafs, and of a 
tribe of fabulous origin. 


Rudra-Ydmala Yantra : The origin of Rdjapu~ 

tras is from the Faijya on the daughter of an Am-t 
“ bajht'ha. Again, thoufands of others fprung from 
“ the foreheads of cows kept to fupply oblations.” 

3. Nijhdday or Rdrafavay whofe profeflion is 
catching fiih, was born of a Sudra woman by a man 
of a facerdotal clafs. The name is given to the iflue 
of a legal marriage between a Brdhmana and a woman 
of the Sudra clafs. It lliould feem that the iflue of 
other legal marriages in different claffes were des¬ 
cribed by the names of mixed clafles fpringing from 
intereburfe between the feveral tribes. This, how¬ 
ever, is liable to fome queftion; and fince fuch mar¬ 
riages arc confidered as illegal in the prefent age, it is 
not material to purfue the inquiry. 

According to the T>'berma~purdnay from the fame 
origin as the Nifhdda fprings the Varaftviy or aftrolo- 
gcr. In the Yantray that origin is given to the Brdb- 
me-fudray whofe profeflion is to make chairs or ftools 
iifed on fome religious occafions. Under the name of 
Varajivt (i) is deferibed a clafs fpringing from the 
Gopci and Yantravdyay and employed in cultivating 
beetle. The profeflion of aftrology, or, at leaft, that 
of making almanacks, is 'afligncd, in the YantrUy to 
degraded Brdbmanas. 


BrdhmanaSy falling from their tribe, became 
“ kinfmenofthe twice-born clafs; to them isafligned 
" the profeflion of afeertaining the lunar and folar 
“ days." 

4. Mdhijhya 


(j; Vulgarly, Baraiyn. 
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4. Mahijhya is the (bn of a CJhatriya by a woman 
of the Vaijya tribe. His profeflion is mufic, adrono- 
my, and attendance on cattle. 

5. XJgra was born of a Sudra woman by a man of 
the military clafs. His profeflion, according to Menu, 
is killing or confining fuch animals as live in holes: 
but, according to the antral he is an encomiaft or 
bard. The fame origin is attributed to the Ndptta (1) 
or barber; and to the Maudaca^ or confectioner. In 
the ^antrot the Ndpita is faid to be born of a Cuverina 
woman by a man of the Patticdra clafs. 

6. Car ana (2) from a Vaifya, by a woman of the 
Sudra clafs, is an attendant on princes, or fecretary. 
.The appellation of Cdyaji'ba {^) is In general confi- 
-dered as fynonimous with Carana i and accordingly 

the Carana tribe commonly afTumes the name of Cd- 
yajl'ha : but the Cdyajl'has of Bengal have pretenfions 
to be confidered as true Sudrasy which the yirmi/ 4 feems 
' to authorize; for the origin of the Cdyaft'ba is there 
mentioned, before the fubject of mixed tribes is intro¬ 
duced, immediately after edeferibing the Gdpa as a true 
Sudra. 

One, named BbutidattUy was noticed for his do- 
meftic afliduity, (4;) therefore the rank of Cdyaft'ba 
was by Brdhmanas afligned to him. From him fprung 
three fons, Cbitrdngaday Chitrajenay and Cbitrdguptai 
they were employed in attendance on princes. 

The D'herma-purdna afllgns the fame origin to the 
^amhuliy or beetle-feller, and to the Panlicay or are- 
ca-feller, as to the Carana. 

The 


(1) Vulgarly, Naya, or Nai. (a) Vulgarly, Caran. (3) Vul¬ 
garly, Cait. (4) Literally, Staying at homey (Caey fonphitahy} 
whence the etimology of Cdyaft’ha. 
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The fix above enumerated are begotten in the diredt 
order of t;hc clalTes. Six are begotten in the inverfe 
order. 


7. Suta^ begotten by a CJhatriya, on a woman of 
the prieftly clafs. His occupation is managing horfes, 
and driving cars. The fame origin is given, in theP«- 
ranoy to the ^alacara (i) or iflorift ; but he fprung 
from the Carmaedra and T"ailica clafles, if the autho¬ 
rity of the "tantra prevails. 

8. Mdgadha, born of a CJhatriya girl, by a man 
of the commercial clafs, has, according to the Sdjira, 
theprofeflion of travelling with merchandize; but, ac¬ 
cording to the Parana and Mantra, is an encomiaft. 
From parents of thofe clafles fprung the Gopa (2) if 
the Parana may be believed ; but the Tantra deferibes 
.the Gopa as a true Sddra^avxdi names Gopajivi (3) a 
mixed clafs, ufing the fame profefiion, and fpringing 
from ^antravdya Manibandha clafles. 

9 and lo. Vaideha and Ayogava. The occupa¬ 
tion of the firft, born of a Brdhmerii by a man of the 
commercial clafs, is waiting on women: the fecond, 
born of a Vaijya woman by a man of the fervile clafs, 
has the profeuion of a carpenter. 

I.I. CJhattriy or CJhatta, fprung from a fervile 
man by a woman of the military clafs, is employed 
in killing and confining fuch animals as live in holes. 
The fame origin is aferibed by the Parana to the Car- 
maedra, or fmith, und D^ay or mariner. The one is 
mentioned in the Tantra without fpecifying the clafiTes 
ffom which he fprung; and the other has a different 
origin, according to the Sdjira and Tantra. 


All 


(i) Mali. (2) Gdp. (3) Gdarid-Gdp, 
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All authorities concur in deriving the from 

a Sitdra^ father and Brabmerii mother. His profelfion 
is carrying out corpfes, and executing criminals; and 
officiating in other abjc< 51 : employments for public fer- 
vice. 

A third fet of Indian claffes originate from the inter¬ 
marriages of the firft and fecond fet; a few only have 
been named by Menu ; and, excepting the Abhira, 
or milkman, they are not noticed by the other autho¬ 
rities to which I refer. But the Pur ana names other 
dalles of this fet. 

A fourth fet is derived from intercourfe between the 
fcveral clafles of the fecond fet: of thefe alfo few have 
been named by Menu j and one only of the fifth fer, 
fpringing from intermarriages of the fecond and third 
fetj and another of the lixth fet, derived from inter- 
courfe between claffes of the fecond and fourth fet. 
Menu adds to thefe claffes four fpns of outcafis. ‘ 

The Tantra enumerates many other clafles, which 
muft be placed in lower fets *, and aferibes a different 
origin to fome of the clafles in the third and fourth 
fets. 

Thefe differences may be readily apprehended from 
the comparative table annexed. To purfue a verbofe 
comparifoh would be tedious, and of little ufe j per¬ 
haps, of none; for I fufpe<ft that their origin is fanciful; 
and, except the mixed claffes named by Menu, that 
the reft are terms for profeffions rather than claffes; and 
they Ihould be confidered as denoting companies of ar- 
tifans, rather than diftindf races* The mode in whic*!! 
Amera SiNHA mentions the mixed claffes and the 
profellions of artifans, feems to fupport this conjec- 
tvire. 

However, 


Sec the annexed rule formed by our late venerable Prcfident. 
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However, the Jatirndla exprefsly ftates the number 
of forty-two mixed clallbs, fpringing from the intcr- 
courfe of a man of inferior clafs with a woman of fu- 
perior clafs. Though, like other mixed clafles, they 
are included under the general denomination of Sudret^ 
they are confidered as moft abject, and moft of them 
now experience the fame contemptuous treatment as 
the abjedt mixed clafles mentioned by Menu. Ac¬ 
cording to the Rudrayamalat the domeflic priefts of 
twehty of thefe clafles are degraded. ** Avoid,” fays' 
the I'antra^ “ the touch of the Chanddla, and other 
abjeift clafles; and of thofe who eat the flefh of kine, 
** often utter forbidden words, and perform none of 
“ the preferibed ceremonies; they are called Molecb- 
** chat and going to the region of TavanOt have been 
“ named Tatianas, 

** Thefe feven, the 'Rajacat Chermaedray Naioy Ba- 
** ruday Caivertay and Aledabhillay are the lafl: tribes.. 
** Whoever aflbeiates with them, undoubtedly falls from 
his clafs ; whoever bathes or drinks in wells or pools 
" which they have caufed to be made, muft b^’purified 
by the five produdlions of kine; whoever approaches 
their women, is doubtlefs degraded from his clafs.” 

" For women of the Na'ta and Capdla clafles, for 
“ proftitutes, and for women of the Rajaca and Nd- 
" pita tribes, a man fhould willingly make oblations, 
** but by no means dally \Vith them.” 

I may here remark, that, according to the Rudra- 
yamdlay the Naia and Natdca are diftind:; but the 
profeflions are not diferiminated in that Tantra. If 
thdir diftind occupations, as dancers and adors, are 
accurately fupplied, dramas are of very early date. 

/ 

The Pundraca and Pattajutraedray or feeder of 
filk-worms, and lilk-twifter, deferve notice; for it 
has been laid, that filk was the produce of China folely 

4 - until 
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until the reign of the Greek Emperor Justinian; 
and that the laws of China jealoufly guarded the cx- 
clufive produ( 5 lion. The frequent mention of filk in 
the moft ancient books would not fully dif- 

prove that opinion; but the mention of an Indian clafs, 
whole occupation it is to attend lilk-worms, may be 
admitted as proof, if the antiquity of the Mantra be 
not quclfioned. I am informed, that the Tantras col- 
Ie< 51 ively are noticed in very ancient compofitions; but, 
as they are very numerous, they mull have been com- 
pofed at different 'periods; and the Tantra which I 
quote, might be thought comparatively modern. 
However, it may be pfefumed that the Riidra-yamala 
is among the mofl: authentic, •and, by a natural in¬ 
ference, among the mo(f ancient j lince it is named in 
the Durgamehatat where the principal 9 "antras are enu¬ 
merated *. 

In the comparative Tables to which I have referred, 
the dalles are named, with their origin, and the par¬ 
ticular profeflions afligned to them. How far every 
perfon is bound, by original inftitutions, to adhere 
rigidly to the profellion of his clafs, may merit fome 
enquiry. Lawyers have largely difculled the texts of 
law; concerning this fubjecT:, and fome difference of 
opinion occurs in their writings. This, however, is 
not the place for entering into fuch difquilitions. I 
lhall therefore briefly ftate what appears to be the bell: 
eftabliflicd opinion,’ as deduced from the texts of Me¬ 
nu, and other legal authorities. 

The regular means of fubliftence for a Brdhmana, 
are affifting to facrifice, teaching the Vedasy and re¬ 
ceiving 

* tliis enumerated, Cali-Tantri^Mundmala^ Tdrd^ Nirbc^a- 
^anifiH^y^Scrvar Jdruriy Bira-TantrUy Singdr-chanOy Bhuta-Tantray 
and Cdlicdcalpay Bhairavi-TantrOy and Bhairavicalpay 
Xdddtay Matribehedanchuy Mdya-Tantray Bireftoaray Bijtves-dray 
Samayd-Xantray Brdhma-Ydmala-Xantray Rudra-Ydmala-Xantray 
SanHrydmaUi'Xantray Gdyatri-Xanirny Cdlicdcula Strvajway Culdm^ 
navay Ydgim-Xantray and the Xantra Mehijhamarddim, Thefe are 
here uni verfally known, Oh, Bhaxravi, gredteft of fouls ! And 
many are the Xantras uttered by Sambhu. 
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ceiving gifts; for a Cfloatriya^ bearing arms; for a 
Vaifya^ merchandize, attending on cattle, and agri¬ 
culture ; for a Sudra^ fervile attendance on the higher 
claffes. The moft commendable are, refpeftively for 
the four claffes, teaching the Veda^ defending the peo¬ 
ple, commerce, or keeping herds or flocks, and fervile 
attendance on the learned and virtuous priefts. 

A Brahmandy unable to fubfift by his duties, may 
live by the duty of a foldier: if he cannot get a fubfift- 
ence by either of thefe employments, he may apply to 
tillage, and attendance on cattle, or gain a compe¬ 
tence by traffick, avoiding certain commodities. A 
CJhatriyay in diltrefs, may fubfift by all thefe means; 
but he muft not have recourfe to the higheft fun<flions. 
In feafons of diftrefs, a further latitude is given. The 
pradfice of medicine, and other learned profeffions, 
painting and other arts, work for wages, menial fer- 
vice, alms and ufury, are among the modes of fubfift- 
ence allowed to the Brahmana and Cjhatriya. A Vatf~ 
yoy unable to fubfift by his own duties, may defeend 
to the fervile adls of a Sudra. And a Sudra, not find¬ 
ing employment by waiting on men of the higher 
claffes, may fubfift by handicrafts; principally fol¬ 
lowing thofe mechanical occupations, as joinery and 
mafonry; and pradtical arts, as painting and writing; 
by following of which he may ferve men of fuperior 
claffes: and, although a man of a lower clafs is in ge¬ 
neral reftridted from the acts of a higher clafs, the 
Sudra is exprefsly permitted to become a trader or a 
hulbandman. 

Befides the particular occupations afligned to each 
of fhe mixed claffes, they have the alternative of fol¬ 
lowing that profefiion which regularly belongs to the 
clafs from which they derive their origin on the mo¬ 
ther’s fide: thofe, at leaft, have fuch an option, who 
are born in the diredl order of the clafles, as the Murd- 
bdbbiJhiSlay Ambajht'bay and others. The mixed 
I clafles 
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dalles are alfb permitted to fubfifl: by any of the duties 
of a Sudra ; that is,* by menial fervice, by handicrafts, 
by commerce, or by agriculture. 

■'Hence it appears that almoft every occupation, 
though regularly it be the profeffion of a particular 
clafs, is open to moft other clalTes; and that the li¬ 
mitations, far from being rigorous, do, in fadlr, re- 
lerve only one peculiar profeffion, that of the Brdh- 
manat which confifts in teaching the Veda^ and offi¬ 
ciating at religious ceremonies. 

The dalles are fufficiently numerous j but the fub- 
divifions of clalTcs have further multiplied diftindions 
to an endlefs variety. The fobordinate diftindlions 
may be beft exemplified from the Brdhmana and C«- 
^aji’ha, bccaufe fome of the appellations, by which the 
different races are diftinguilhed, will be familiar to 
many readers. 

The Brdhmanas of Bengal are defcendcd from five 
priefts, invited from Cdnyacubjay by A'disura, King 
of Gautat who is faid to have reigned about three 
hundred years before Chrift. Thefc were Bhaiia 
Nerdynat of the family of Sakdilay a fon of Ca'syapa j 
DaeftfUt alfo a defeendant of Casyapa ■, Veda^arva^ of 
the family of Fatfa Cbandrut of the family of Saverna^ 
a fon of Casyapa; and Sri Herjhu, a defeendant of 
Bhavadwdja. 

From thefe anceffors have branched no fewer than a 
hundred and fifty-fix families, of which the precedence 
was fixed by Balla'la Se'na, who reigned in thetwelfth 
century of the Chriftian sera. .One hundred of tTiefc 
families fettled in Varendrat and fifty-fix ii\ Rara. 
They are now difp>erfed throughout Bengal, but retain 
the family diftinftions fixed by Balla'la Se'na. They 
are denominated from the families to which their five 
progenitors belonged, and are ftill confidered as Cdnya^ 
cubja Brdhmanas. At 
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‘ At the period when thefe priefts were invited by the 
king of Gauruy fome Sdrefvoata BrdhmmaSy and a 
few VaidicaSy refided in Bengal. Of the Brdhmams of 
Sdrejwata none are now found in Bengal; but five fa¬ 
milies of Vaidicas are extant^, and are admitted to in. 
teriharry with the Brdhmanas of Kara. 

Among the Brdhmanas of Vdrendray eight families 
have pre-eminence, and eight hold the fecond rank.* 
Among thofe of Rdrdy fix hold the firft rank.f The 
diftinftive appellations of the fcveral families are borne 
by thofe of the firft rank; but in moft of the other fa¬ 
milies they aredifufed; and Sermany or the ad- 

■dition common to the whole tribe of BrdbmanaSy is aC. 
fumed. For this pradtice, the priefts of Bengal are cen- 
fured by the Brdhmanas of Mit'hildy and other coun-' 
, tries, where that title is only ufed on important occa- 
fions, and in religious ceremonies. 

VoL.V. E in 

♦Va'ri'ndr*a Bra'hmanas. 

Culi'na 8 . 

Moitra* Bhima^ Rudra-Vagifu Sanyamini^ 

or or 

Cdlim SandyaL 

Laharu Bhaduri. Sadku-Vdgiji. Bhadara^ 

The laft was admitted by the eleftion of the other feven, 

SuoHA Sro'tri' 8, 

Cashta Sro'tri' 84, 

The navies of thefe families feldom occur in common inter* 

courfe* 

+ RA'RjfYA BrA^HMANAS. 

Cutl^NA 

Muchuti^ Gangulu Cdnjelala^ 

Vulgarly Mudkerja* 

Ghdjhala. Bandyagatij ChadatL 

Vulgarly, Banoju Vulgarly, ChatojL 

Sao^TRi' 50* 

The names of thefe families feldom. occur in common inter- 

courfe* 
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In MiVhila the^dditions are fewer, though diftindl 
families are mpre numerous: no more than three fir- 
narhes are in ufe in that diftriA, ^’bacura^ Mijra^ and 
C^ha't each appropriated in any families. 

The Cayaft'has of Bengal claim defcent from five 
tjayaji'has who attended the priefts invited from Canya- 
cubja. Their defcendants branched into eighty-three 
families, and their precedence was fixed by the fame 
prince Balla'la Se'na, who alfo adjufied the family 
rank of other clafics. 

In Benga and Decjhina Kara three families of Cayaft'¬ 
has have pre-eminence; eight hold the fecond rank.* 
The Cayaft'has of inferior rank generally aflume the 
addition of Ddjat common to the tribe of Sudrast iri 
the fame manner as other dalles have fimilar titles 
common to the whole tribe. The regular addition to 
the name of CJhatnya is Verman ; to that of a VaifyOi 
Gupta i but the general title of Deva is commonly af- 
fumed} and, with a feminine termination, is alfo borne 
by women of .other tribes. 

The 

* Ca'yast’has of Decshina Ra'ra' and Benga. 
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Gh6Jha% 

Vafuy 

Vulg. Boje. 

Milra. 


Sanmaulica 8. 


Di. 

Sina* 

Datta. Cara. 

Sinha. Dafa. 

PalitUi 

Guha. 

Cuhan* 

Soma* 

Sdnya^ or Sain. 
Syamai^^C. 
Teja, &c\ 

Chdci\ &c. 

Maulica 

Gana. Hcda. Huhin. 

Pui. Rudra. Pdla, 

Suin^ &c. 

Na^a. 

Aditya. 


Bhadre* 

Chandra* 


The others arc omitted for the. fahe of brevity; their names fel- 
dom occur in cibmm5n intcrcourle* 
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The diftin<flions of families are impdrtant in regu¬ 
lating intermarriages. Genealogy is made a particu¬ 
lar ftudy ; and the greateft attention is given to regu¬ 
late the marriages; according to eftablilhed rules, par¬ 
ticularly in the firft rparriage of the eldeft fon. The 
principal points to be obferved are, not to marry with¬ 
in the prohibited degrees j nor in a family known by 
its name to be of the fame primitive (lock; nor in si 
family of inferior rankj nor even in an inferior 
branch of an equal family; for within fomc families 
gradations are eftabliftied. Thus, among the Culina 
of the Cdyaji'has, the rank has been counted from 
thirteen degrees; and in every generation, fo long as 
the marriage has been properly aflbrted, one degree has - 
been added to the rank. But Ihould a marriage be 
contra<n:ed in a family of a lower degree, an entire for¬ 
feiture of fuch rank would be incurred. 

The fubje<3: is intricate; but any perfon, defirous 
of acquiring information upon it, may refer to the 
writings of Gat'tdcast or genealogifts, whofe compt^ 
iitions are in the provincial diale<5t, and are known by 
the name of Culajt. 
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IV. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

Sculptures at Mahabalipoorum ; 

Ufually called the Seven Pagodas. 

By J. GOLDINGHAM, Efq. 


T hese curious remains of antiquity, fituate near 
the fea, are about thirty-eight Englilh miles 
foutherly from Madras. A diflant view prefents 
merely a rock, which, on a near approach, is found 
deferving of particular examination. The attention 
palling qver the fmaller objedls, is fir ft arrefted by a 
Hindu pagoda, covered with fculpture, and hewn from 
a fihgle mafs of rock; being about twenty.fix feet in 
height, nearly as long, and about half as broad. 
Within is the lingam, and a long infcription on the 
wall, in characlers unknown. 

Near this ftrudlure, the furface of the rock, about 
ninety feet in extent, and thirty in height, is covered 
with figures in ^bas-relief. A gigantic figure of the 
god Crishna is the molt confpicuous, with Arjoon, 
his favourite, in the Hindu attitude of prayer; but fo 
void of flelh, as td prefent more the appearance of a 
Ikeleton than the reprefentation of a living perfon. 
Below is a venerable figure, faid to be the father of 
Arjoon; both figures proving the fculptor polTelTed 
no inconfiderable Ikill. Here are the reprelentations 
of feveral animals, and of one which the Brahmens 
name Jingamy or lion; but by no means a likenefs 
of that animal, wanting the peculiar ehara^fteriftick, 

E 3 the 
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th#:^tiane. Something intended to reprefent this is, 
indeed, vifible, which has more the efFecfl of fpots. It 
appe^s evident, the fculptor was by no means fo well 
acqua^pd with the figure of the lion as with that of 
the elephant and rnonkey, both being well reprefented 
in this group. This fcene, I underfiand, is taken 
from the Mahaharat, and exhibits the principal per- 
fons whofc adlions are celebrated in that work. 

Oppofite, and furrounded by, a wall of ftone, are 
pagodas of brick, faid to be of great antiquity. Ad¬ 
joining is an excavation in the rock, the mafly roof 
feemingly fupported by columns, not unlike thofe in 
the celebrated cavern in the Ifland of Elephantay^hxxt 
have been left unfinilhed. This was probably intended 
as a place of worfiiip, A few paces onward is another, 
and a more fpacious, excavation, now ufed, and I fup- 
pofe originally intended, as a fheltcr for travellers. A 
iicene of fculpture fronts the entrance, faid to repre¬ 
fent Crishna attending the herds of Ananda. One 
of the group reprefents a man diverting an infant, by 
playing on a flute, and holding the inftrument as we 
do. A gigantic figure of the god, with iht gopis, and 
feveral good reprefentations of nature, are obferved. 
The columns fupporting the roof are of different orders, 
the bafe of one is the figure of a Sphynx. On the pave¬ 
ment is an infeription. (See infeript.) Near is the al- 
moft deferred village, which flill retains the ancient 
name Mahabalipoorum. I'he few remaining Brahmens 
vifit the traveller, and condutfl: him over the rock. 

In the way up the rock a prodigious circular ftone is 
pafled under, fo placed by nature, on a fmooth.and 
floping furface, that you are in dread of its crulhing 
you before you clear it. The diameter of this ftone is 
twenty-feven feet. The top of the rock is ftrewed with 
fragments of bricks, the remains, as you are informed, 
of a palace anciently ftanding on this flte. A redlangular 

4 policed 
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poltihed flab, about ten feet in length, the figure of 
a Jingam cbuchant, at the fouth end, is Ihewn you as 
the couch of theDnERMA Rajah. A fliort way further, 
the bath ufed by the females of the palace is pointed 
out. A tale I fufpedl fabricated by the’ Brahmens to 
amufe the traveller. That fome of their own caft had 
chofen this fpot, retired among rocks difficult of 
accefs to relide in, and that the batH, as- it is called, 
which is only a rough ftone hollowed, was their refers 
voir for ■water, would have an air of probability. The 
couch feems to have been cut from a ftone accidentally 
placed in its prefent fituation, and never to have made 
a part of the internal furniture of a building. The 
ftngamy if intended as a lion, is equally imperfect with 
the figures of the fame animal before-mentioned. 

Defcending over immenfe beds of ftone, you arrive 
at a fpacious excavation j a temple dcdicatcito Si'va, 
who is reprefented, in the middle compartment, of 
large ftature, and with four arms} the left foot refts 
on a bull couchant; a fmall figure of Bra'hma on the 
right hand; another of Vishnu on the left j where 
alfo the figure of his goddefs Parvati' is obferved. 
At one end of the temple is a gigantic figure of Vish-. 
Nu, jfleeping on an enormous Cobra de Capella, with 
feveral heads, and fo difpofed as to form a canopy over 
the head of the god. At the oppofite end is the god- 
defs Si'va, with eight arms, mounted on a Jingam. 
Oppofed to her is a gigantic figure, with a buffalo's 
head and human body. Between thefe is a human 
figure, fufpended with the, head downwards. The 
goddefs is reprefented with feveral warlike wea- 
ponSv and fome armed dwarf attendants; while the 
monfter is armed with a club. In the charadler of 
Durga, or proteeftor of the virtuous, the goddefs 
is refeuing from the Yem Rajah (the figure with 
the buffalo’s head) the fufpended figure fallen im¬ 
properly into his hands. The figure and adiion of the 
goddefs are executed ih a mafterly and fpirited fiiyle. 

E 4 Over 
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Over this temple, at a con(iderableelevation,is a fmaller^ 
wrought from a lingle mafs of ftone. Here is fecn a 
flab flmUar to the Dherma Rajah’s couch. Adjoin¬ 
ing is a temple in the rough, and a large mafs of 
rock, the upper part roi^hly fafliioned for a pagoda. 
If a conclufion may be drawn from thefe unfinilhed 
works, an uncommon and aftpnilhing perfeverance 
was exerted in finilhing the fl;ru(5tures here; and the 
more fo, from the ftone being a fpecies of granite, 
and extremelyvhard. 

The village contains but few houfes, moftly in¬ 
habited by Brahmens ; the numbe;r of whom has, how¬ 
ever, decreafed of late, owing to a want of the means 
of fubfifting. The remains of feveral ftone edifices 
are feen here} and a large tank, lined, with fteps of 
ftone. A canopy for the pagod attratfls the attention, 
as by no means wanting in magnificence or elegance. 
It is fupported by four columns, with bafe and capital, 
abdut twenty-feven feet in height, the fliaft tapering 
regularly upwards; is compofed of a Angle ftofte, 
though not round, but fixteen fidcd; meafuringat bot¬ 
tom about five and a half feet. 

Eaft of the village, and waftied by the fea, which, 
perhaps, would have entirely demolifhed it before now, 
but for a defence of large ftones in front, is a pagoda 
of ftone, and containing the lingam, was dedicated to 
Si'vA. Befides the ufual figures within, one of a gigantic 
ftature is obferved ftretched out on the ground, and re- 
pfefented as fecured in that pofition. This the Brah¬ 
mens tell you was defigned tor a Rajah who was thus 
fecured by Vishnu; probably alluding to a prince of 
the Vishnu caft having 'conquered the country, and 
taken its prince. The furf.here,breaks far out over, 
as the Brahmens inform you, the ruins of the city, 
which was incredibly large and magnificent. Many 
of the malTes of ftonp near the Ihore appear to haye 
been wrought. A Brahmen^ about fifty years of 
age, a native of the place, whom I have had an 

opportunity 
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opportunity of converfing with fince my arrival at 
Madras^ informed me, his grandfather had frequently 
mentioned having feen the gilt tops of fivp pagodas in 
the furf, no longer vilible. In the account of this 
place by Mr. William Chambers, in the firft volume 
of the Afiatkk Rejearches, we find mention of a brick 
pagoda, dedicated to Si'va, and walhed by the feaj 
this is no longer vifible; but as the Brahmens have no 
recolledtion of fuch a ftrudure, and as Mr. Chambers 
wrote fi^om memory, I am inclined to think the pa¬ 
goda of ftone mentioned above tp be the one he means. 
However, it appears from good authorities, that the 
fea on this part of the coaft is encroaching by very 
flow, but no lefs certain flops, and will perhaps in a 
lapfe of ages entirely hide thefe magnificent ruins. 


About a mile to the fouthward are other ftrucflures 
of ftone, of the fame order as thofe north, but having 
been left unfiniflied, at firft fight appear different: the 
fouthermoft of thefe is about forty feet in height, twen¬ 
ty-nine in breadth, and nearly the fame in lengthj 
hewn from a Angle mafs: the outfide is covered with 
fculpture, (for an account of which fee Infcriptions:) 
the next is alfo cut from one mafs of ftone, being in 
length about forty-nine feet, in breadth and'height 
twenty-five, and is rent through the middle from the 
top to the bottom i a large fragment from one corner 
is obferved on the ground: No account is preferved of 
the powerful caufe which produced this deftrudlive 
effeift. Befide thefe, are three fmaller ftruclures of 
ftone. Here is alfo the Jingam, or lion, very large, but, 
except in fize, I can oblerve no difference from the 
figures of the lame animal northerly. Near the Jingam^ 
is an elephant of ftone about nine feet in height, and 
large in proportion: Here, indeed, we obferve the true 
figure and charadler of the animal. 


The 
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, The Bremen before mentioned informed me, that 
their Puranas contained no account of any of the 
Ulrudurcs here deferibed, except the ftone fagoda& near 
the Jetty and pagodas of brick at the village y built by 
the Dherma Rajah, and his brothers: He, however, 
gave me the following traditional accojupt: That a 
northern prince (perhaps one of the conquerors) about 
one thoufand years ago, vas defirous of having a great 
work executed, but the Hindu fculptprs and mafons 
refufed to execute it on the terms he offered: Attempting 
force I fuppofe, they, in number about four thoufand, 
fled with their effedls from his country hither, where 
they refided four or five years, and in this interval ex¬ 
ecuted thefe magnificent works. The prince at length 
difeovering them, prevailed on them to return, which 
they did, leaving the works unfiniflled as they appear 
at prefent. 

To thofe who know the nature of thefe people, this 
account will not appear improbable. At prefent we 
fometimes hear of all the individuals of a particular 
branch of trade deferring their houfes, becaufe the 
hand of power has treated them fomewhat roughly; 
and we obferve like circumftances continually in mi¬ 
niature. Why the Brahmens refident on the fpot keep 
this account fecret I cannot determine; bur am led to 
fuppofe they have an idea, the more they can envelope 
the place in myftery, the more people will be tempted 
to vifit and inveftigate, by which means they profit 
confiderably. 

The difference of ftyle in the architcdlure of thefe 
ftrudures, and thofe on the coaft hereabouts, (with ex¬ 
ceptions to the pagodas of brick at the village, and 
that of ftone near the fea, ^both mentioned in the Pu- 
ranaSy and which are not different,) tends to prove 
that the artifts were not of this country; and the 
‘tefcmblance of fome of the figures and pillars to 
ilhttfe in the Elephanta Cave, feems to indicate they 
were from the northward. The fragments of bricks, 

at 
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at the top of the rock, may. be the remains of habi. 
rations raifed in this place of fecurity by the fugi¬ 
tives in queftion. Some of the Infcriptions, how¬ 
ever, (all of which were taken by myfelf with much 
care,) may throw further light on this fubjeA. 


Inscriptions at Mahabalipoorum. 

On the lower Divijion of the Southern StruBure 
and the Eqfiern Face. 

Thisinfcription is above a Figure apparently Female* 
but with only one Breaft, (as at the Cave in Elephanta 
Ifland.) Four Arms are obfervedj in one of the 
Hands a Battle-axe, a Snake coiled up on the Right 
Side. 

^ as,ui 

Above a Male Figure with four Arms. 


Northern Face. 

Above a Male Figure with Four Arms;: a Battle-axe 
in one of the Hands. 


Southern 
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Southern Front. 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 

Above a Male Figure. 

On the middle Divijiony Eajlern Face. 

sia-i 

Above a Male. 

Above a MaJ,e,, bearing a Weapon of War on the left 

Shoulder. 



Northern 
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Northern Face. 

<sa> 

Above a Male with four Arms, leaning on a Bull; 
the Hair plaited, and rolled about the Head; a String 
acrofs the left Shoulder, as the Brahmens* String of 
the prejent Day. 



if lij fe 

Above two Figures, Male and Female. The for¬ 
mer has four Arms, and the String as above; is lean¬ 
ing on the latter, who feems to ftoop from the Weight. 
The Heiad of the Male is covered with a high Cap, 
while the Hair of the Female is in the, fame Form as 
that of the Female Figures at Elephanta. 


lUjaig-oe: 

Above two Figures, Male and Female. The former 
has four Arms, and the String. 
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J5II.: 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arm?, and the 
Brabmenical String. 


Southern Face, 

«fli Ji 

Above a ^Male "Figure, with' Four 

K0S am 1 4 d j 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms, leanings on a 
Female^ feeming to ftoop under the Weight. 


g y -? 

Above a Male, with four Arms. A Scepter ap¬ 
pears in one Hand. ‘This Inlcription being ve;y dif¬ 
ficult to come atj is perhaps not quite correct. 
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Above a Male Figure, with*four Arms. 


Wejl Front. 

Over a Male. The String over the left Shoulder, and 
a warlike Weapon on the Right. 

Arioth^ Figure on this Face, but no Infcription 

above it. 


On the Upper Divi/ion, 

Each Front of this Divifion is ornamented with 
Figures, different in fome RcfpetSbs from thofe below: 
all, however, of the fame Family, 

. On the Eaftern Front is a Male Figure, (two Arms 
only.) He has two Strings or Belts j one croffing the 
other over the Shoulder. 


Over 
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Over him is the following Infcription, the only one 
on this Divilion. 




The Charadlers of this Infcription bear a llrong 
Rcfemblance to thofe of the Infcription in the Stone 
Pagoda, near the Village mentioned in the firft Parc 
of the Account of the Place. 



This Infcription is on the Pavement of the Choul¬ 
try, near the Village, very roughly cut, and ap¬ 
parently by different Artifts from thofe who cut the 
former. 


Accttint 
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V. 

Account of the Hindujianee Horometry, 
By John Gilchrist, Efq. 

T he inhabitants of Hindujian commonly reckon 
and divide time in the following manner; which 
exhibits a horography fo imperfedl, however, that its 
inaccuracy can only be equalled by the peoples’ general 
ignorance of fuch a divifion, that, with all its imper¬ 
fections and abfurdities, muft neverthelefs anfvver the 
various purpofes of many millions in this country. I 
lhall therefore explain and illuftrate fo complex and 
difficult a fubjedf, to the bell of my ability and infor¬ 
mation from the natives, without prefuming, in the 
difeuffion here, to encroach on the province of the 
chronologift or allronomer, who may yet invelligate 
this matter with higher views, while my aim is, in the 
mean time, perhaps, not lefs ufefully confined to ordi¬ 
nary cafes and capacities entirely. 

6o 27 / or unoopul (a fub-divifion of time, for which 
we have no relative term but thirds, as the feries 
next to * Jeconds) are one bipuL 
6 o Bipul (which correfponds progreffively only with 
our Jeconds or moments) owe pul. 

VoL. V. F 6o Pul 

* On this principle one minute of ours being equal to 24 puh, 
and one moment to 24 Inputs., it is neither eafy nor neceflary to 
trace and mark the coincidence of fuch diminutives any farther. 
1 may, however, add what the Furhung Kardanec contains, re¬ 
lative to thefe horal divilions, as follows. 

4 Reno0 1 puluk\ 16 puluks, 1 hajljia \ 30 kafl:,has, 

1 kuLa \ 30 kulas, \guhun \ 60 guhuns, 1 clund; 2 dunds, 1 gfuree; 
30 dunds, 1 din; bo dunds, 1 din 0 rat. From this work it is evi¬ 
dent that there exid various modes of dividing time in India, be- 
caufe a little farther on the author flutes the following alfo, viz. 

bo^Ziirru, 1 dum\ 60 dums, 1 lumhu, See, which, as well as 
the many local modes in ufe, it would be fuperfluous to enu¬ 
merate. I (hall therefore attend only to the former, fo far as 
they agree with our text. The kajt,ha is equal to 4 tils, the kula^ 
or two hipuls i the guhan and pul are the fame ; fo are the dund 
and (kuchee) g,hurtt\ but the le^arner muft advert to the 
in this note, being pukkee, or two of the former ; as this dif- 
tin£):ion is frequently ufed when they allot only four g,hurecs to 
the puhur ; and pukkee^ or double^ is always underftood. 
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6o Pul (correlative as above, in this fexagefimal 
fcale with our minutes or primes) one g^hureey and 
6o gyhuree (called alfo d,undt which we may here 
hour) conftitute our twenty-four hours,* 
or one whole day; divided into ^puhur diuy di¬ 
urnal watches; A^puhur raty nocturnal watches. 

During the equinoftial months, there are juft 30 
gyhurees in the day, and 30 alfo in the night; each 
gyhuree properly occupying a fpace, at all timesy ex¬ 
actly equal, to 24 of our minutes; becaufe 60 gyhureesy 
of 24 Englijh minutes each, are of courfe 24 Englijh 
hours of 60 Englijh minutes each. For nations under 
or near the equator, this horological arrangement will 
prove convenient enough, and may yet be adduced as 
one argument for afcertaining with more precifion the 
country whence the Hindus originally came, provided 
they are, as is generally fuppofed, the inventors of the 
fyftem under confideration here. The farther we re¬ 
cede from the line, the more difficult and troublefome 
will the prefent plan appear. And as in this country the 
artificial day commences with the dawn, and clofes juft 
after fun-fet, it becomes neceffaryto make the puhurs or 
watches contraft and expand occafionally, in proportion 
to the length of the day, and the confequent Ihortnefs 
of the night, by admitting a greater or fmaller number 
of gyhurees into thefe grand diurnal and nodlurnal di- 
vifions alternately, and according to the fun's pro- 
grefs to or from the tropicks. The fummer folftitial 
day will, therefore, confift of 34 gjbureesy and the 

night 

* Lumhu and dttm, perhaps, anfwcr to our minutes and Jecondsy 
as the conflituent parts of the fa,ut, or hoUr, 24 of which are 
faid to conftitute a natural day, and are reckoned from 1 o’clock 
after mid-day, regularly on through the night; alfo up io 24 
o'clock the next noon, as formerly was the cafe, and which is 
ftill obferved in fome places on the continent; or, like ours, 
from 1 after noon to 12 at midnight; and again, from 1 after 
midnight to 12 o’clock the next noon. Whether thofe few who 
can talk of the Ja,ut at all, have learpt this entirely from us or 
not, is a point rather dubious to me; but I fufpefi: they have it 
from the Arabians, who acquired this with other feiences from 
the Greeks. 
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night of 26 only, or vice verja : but, what is moft 
lingular in the Indian horometry, their gj}urees are 
unequally diftributed among the day and night watches • 
the former varying from 6 to 9 in the latter, which are 
thus prevented from any definite coincidence with our 
time, except about the equino(fi;ial periods only, when 
one pubur nearly correfponds to 3 Englijh hour's. I fay 
nearly, becaufe even then the four middle watches 
have only 7 g,hurees, or 2 hours 48 minutes of ours i 
while the extremes have 8 g,hurees a-piece, or 24 
Englijh minutes more than the others, and confequently 
agree with our 3 hours 12 minutes; while at other 
times the pubur is equal to no Icfs than 3 hours 36 
minutes ; a fa>n: which I believe has never yet been 
Hated properly; though many writers have already 
given their fentiments to the public on the fubjedt be¬ 
fore us ; but they were probably mifled by faying 4-3S 
are 12 hours for the day, and the fame for the night. 
Without confidering the fexagefimal divifion, we muft 
firfi: make of the whole 24 hours, or 8 watches, 4 of 
which, during both equinoxes, having 7 gjourees 
only, give 28 : and the other 4 extreme watches, 
confiding at thefc peiuods alfo of 8 g,hurees each, 
form 33 —60 in all; not 64 g,burees,* as Ibme 
calculators have made it, who were not aware that 
the g,huree, or dund, never can be more nor lefs 
than 24 of our minutes, as I have proved above, 

F 2 « by 

* One of thofe vulgar errors originating in the crude and 
fuperficial notions wliich none take the trouble to examine or 
correft, and being thus implicitly adopted, arc not foon nor 
eafily eradicated; nay. this very idea of fixty-four may be fup- 
ported from an old diftich. 

At,h puhur choun fut gjiuree, k,huvee pokaroon pee, 

3 ee nikfe, Jo pee mile; nikusja, e yih jee. 

But I anfwer, the bard feems a forry aftronomer, or he would 
not have followed the erroneous opinion of there being % g,hwrett 
in each of the eight puhur, and 64 in the natural day ; though 
this prevails among the illiterate Indians uncontroverted to the 
prefent hour; and, were I not to expofc it here, might continue 
a ftumbling-block for ever; and in this random way have we 
alfo imbibed the doflrine that ^ puhur, of three hours each,-are 
twelve of courfe; and eight of thefc muft give our 24. A brief, 
but truly incorre^, mode of fettling this account. 
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by confidering that 24 multiplied by 60, or 60 by 24, 
muft be alike, which I ftiall make ftill more evident 
hereafter. In judicial and military proceedings, the 
prefcnt enquiry may, fometimes, afiumc confiderablc 
importance; and, as an acquaintance with it may allb 
facilitate other matters, I have endeavoured to exhibit 
the Indian horometrical fyftem contrafled with out 
own, upon a dial or horal diagram, calculated for one 
natural day of 24 hours, and adjufted to both the 
equinodlial and folftitial feafons, comprifing four 
months of the twelve, that thefe may ferve as fome 
bafis or data for a general coincidence of the whole, at 
any intermediate period, until men who are better 
qualified than the writer of this paper to execute fuch 
a talk with precifion, condefeend to undertake it for 
us. He is even fanguine enough to hope that fome 
able artift in Europe may yet be induced to conftrudl: 
the dials of clocks, &c. for the Indian market on the 
principles delineated here, and in Perjian figures alfo. 
But we mull now proceed to an explanation of the 
horal diagram adapted to the meridian of Patna, the 
central part of the Benares Zemindary, and the 
middle latitudes of Hindujlan. The two exterior 
rings of this circle contain the complete 24 Englilh 
hours, noted by the Roman letters, I, II, III, IV, 
&c. and the minutes are marked in figures, 24, 48, 
12, 36, 60, agreeably to the fexagefimal fcale, where¬ 
on the equi-dillant interfe» 5 lions of this dial arc 
founded; the meridional fcmicircles of which repre- 
fent our femidian watch-plates, and for obvious rea- 
fons, with the modern horary repetition. See the 
note in page 82. I have dillinguillied the eight (4 
diurnal and 4 no6lurnal) watches, or fuhurs, from 1. 
to IV. by Roman letters alfo, with the chime (^jur) 
or number of bells llruck at each in large figures, be¬ 
low the puhur letter, to which they belong, and in 
the fame reiterated way ; but thefe, inllead of ranging 
from the meridian, like the Englilh hours, commence 
with the equatorial and tropical lines alternately, 

as 
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as their Htuations and fpaces muft regularly accord 
with the rifing and fetting of the fun at the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes, as alfo at thefummcr and winter 
folftices. The days then differ in length alternately 
from 34 to 26 gyhureesy as noted by the chime figures 
of every watch ; all of which will be more evident 
from the mode of inferring them, and the manner that 
the plate has been {haded, to illuftrate thefe circum- 
ftances fully. 11. -puhur^ however, never varies j 
and being upon the meridional line, it of courfe con- 
ftantly falls in with our XII. day and night. The 
fourth ring from the circumference fhews the g^hurees^ 
when the day is longeft, running with the fun to the 
top, and from this to VI. P. M. for the fubdivifions 
of the day, and in the fame manner by the bottom 
onwards for thofe of the night, throughout thefe con¬ 
catenated circular figures i. a. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9, 
I. 2, &c. q. v. in the plate. Still more interior ap¬ 
pear the cquinodlial g,hurees, and on the fame prin¬ 
ciples exadlly. Within thefe come the winter follfitial 
gibureeSy fo clearly marked as to require no further elu¬ 
cidation here j except that in the three feries of con¬ 
vergent figures now enumerated, the reader will recol- 
le»ff, when he comes to the higheft number of g,hurees 
in any pubur, to trace the latter, and its chime, or 
number of bells, out by the gjouree chord. For in- 
llance, when the days are fhortefl, begin 48 minutes 
after VI. A. M. and follow the coincident line inward 
to the centre, till you reach 9 and 34 for the clofing 
gyburee and gujur of the night; thence go round in 
fucceflion upwards with the day g,burees i. 2. 3. 4. 
5. 6. 7. the chord of which laft terminates 36 minutes 
aftej IX. and has 7 upon it for 7 bells, and i for ek 
pulaur din, the firfl: watch of the day. In this way the 
whole may be compared with our time, allowing not 
only for the different meridians in this country, but 
for the feveral intermediate periods, and the difficulty 
ofprecifely afeertaining the real rifing of the fun, &c. 
Ncareft the centre I have inferted the prime divifions 

F 3 or 
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ovpuls of every gjsurcey viz. 6o, fo—15, jo, 45, 60, in 
two fpaces only, becaufe thefe are the invariable con- 
ftituent minute parts of the g^huree at all feafons of the 
year, and confcquently apply, (though omitted to pre¬ 
vent confufion,} as in the plate, to every one of the horal 
fedlions delineated there, into which the whole dial is 
equally divided. The intelligent reader may now con- 
fult the diagram itfelf, and I trufl:, with much fatis- 
fadlion, as it, in faef, was the firft thing that gave me 
any accurate knowledge of the arrangement and coinci¬ 
dence of the Hinduftanee with the Englijh hours, or of 
the rules on which their economy is founded. I cer¬ 
tainly might have traced out and inferted the whole 
for a complete year, had not the apprehenfion of 
making the figure too intricate and crowded for general 
utility, determined me to confine it to the elucidation 
of four months only; efpecially as the real and arti¬ 
ficial variations can be learned from an Indian aftro- 
nomer, by thofc who may wifli to be minutely accu¬ 
rate on this fubjccl; whence every one will have it in 
his own power to note the exaifl horal coincidences at 
any given period, by extending the prefent fcheme 
only a little farther; becaufe the natives never add nor 
fubtratfl a gjiuree until the 60 puls of which it conlifts 
are accumulated, but, with their ufual apathy, continue 
to diftribute and reduce the conftant increafing and 
decreafing temporal fradlions among or from the fe- 
veral puhurs with little or no precifion. Nay, they 
often have rccourfe to the laft of the diurnal or noc¬ 
turnal fubdivilions for this purpofe, when the grand 
horologift himfelf is about to inform them, that now is 
the time to wait for the whole of their lofl: minutes, be¬ 
fore they proceed on a new fcore, at the rifk, perhaps, 
of making the clofing g^uree of the day or night as 
long as any two of the reft. On the other hand, when 
they have previoufly galloped too fall: with time, the 
fame ill-fated hmAvno^ gjjuree may be reduced to a 
mere ftiadow, that the G,huree,alee may found the 
cxa<fl num%cr, without regarding its difproportion to 

thC' 
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the reft in the fame fuhur at all. So much this and 
iimilar freedoms have been and can be taken with time 
in Hinduftan, that we may frequently hear the follow¬ 
ing ftory; While the fall of Rumuzan lafts, it is not 
lawful for the MuJJulmans to eat or drink in the dayj 
though at night they not only do both, but can unin¬ 
terruptedly enjoy its other pleafures alfoj and upon 
fuch an occafion, a certain Omra fent to enquire of his 
G,huree,alee, if it was ftill night; to which the com- 
plaifant bellman replied in the true ftyle of oriental 
adulation, Rnt to ho chookee mugut peer moorjhid ke 
wajle do gjouree, myn luga rukee. “ Night is pall to 
be fure; but I have yet two hours in referve for his 
** worlhip’s conveniency.” The apparatus with which 
the hours are meafurcd and announced, confills of a 
lhallow bell-metal pan, named, from its office, 
reeyal, and fufpended fo as to be ealily ftruck with a 
wooden mallet by the GyhureCyalee, who thus ftrikes 
the gyhurees as they pafs, and which he learns from an 
empty thin brafs cup {kutoree) perforated at bottom, 
and placed on the fuvface of water in a large vef- 
fel, where nothing can difturb it, while the water gra¬ 
dually fills the cup, and links it in the fpace of one 
gyhuree, to which this hour-cup or kutoree has pre- 
vioufly been adjulled allronomically by an aftrolabe, 
ufed for fuch purpofes in India. Thefe kutorees are 
now and then found with their requilite divilions and 
fubdivifions, very fcientifically marked in Sanferit c\idi~ 
ra<flers, and may have their ufes for the more difficult 
and abftrufe operations of the mathematician or allro- 
loger: but for the ordinary occurrences of life, I be¬ 
lieve the fimple rude horology deferibed above fut- 
fices (perhaps divided into fourths oiz.gjouree) the Alia- 
tics*in general, who, by the bye, are often wonderfully 
uninformed refpedling every thing of this kind. The 
whole, indeed, appears, even to the better forts of 
people, lb perplexing and inconvenient, that they are 
Very ready to adopt our divilions of time, when their 
refidence among or near us puts this in their power : 

F 4 whence 
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ivhence we may, in a great meafure, account for the 
obfeurity and confufion in which this fubjedl has hi¬ 
therto remained among the Indians themfelves; and 
the confequent glimmering light that preceding wri¬ 
ters have yet afforded in this branch of oriental know¬ 
ledge, which really feems to have been flurred over as 
a drudgery entirely beneath their notice and enquiry. 
The firft gjhuree of the jirfi puhur is fo far facred to the 
Emperor of Hinduftan, that his G,hureeyalee alone 
flrikcs one for it. The fecond gjouree is known by two 
blows on the GJouree^aly and lb on: one ftroke is 
added for every g,huree to the higheft, which (af- 
fuming the equinodlial periods for this ftatement) is 
eight, announced by eight diftineff blows for the pall 
g,burees j after which, with a flight intermiflion, the 
gujur of eight bells is ffruck or rung, as noted in the 
diagram by the chime figure 8, and then one hollow 
found publiflies the firft, or ek puhur din or rat, as this 
may happen, and for which confult the plate. In one 
g^huree, or 24 of our minutes, after this, the fame rei¬ 
teration takes place; but here flops, at the feventh or 
meridional g.hureey and is then followed with \\.% gujur, 
or chime of 15 ; of which 8 are for the firft watch, 
and 7 for the fccond, or do fuhur, now proclaimed by 
two full diflinit founds. We next proceed with 7 
more g,hureees, exadlly noting them as before, and 
ringing the gujur of 22 flrokes, after the feventh 
gyhuree, or teen puhur, alfo known by three loud 
founds. The fourth puhur has, like the firfl, 8 g,hurees, 
and differs in no other refpeA than having a gujur of 
30 after the equatorial g,huree has been flruck, the 
whole being clofed by four loud blows on the g,huree, 
al for char puhur din or rat’, the repetition being the 
fame day and night during the equinoctial periods, 
which I have here given merely as an example more 
cafy for the fcholar’s comprehenfion at firfl than the 
reft. The extreme gujurs may be properly termed the 
evening and morning bell-, and, in fa<fl, the word 
feems much reftriclcd to thefe, as puhur alone is more 

4 commonly 
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commonly ufed for the middle chimes than gujur ap¬ 
pears to be. Six or eight people are required to attend 
the eftablilhmcnt of ^.g^huree-, four through the day, 
and as many at night; fo that none but wealthy men, 
or grandees, can afe)rd to fupport one as a neceflary 
appendage of their confequcnce and rank, which is 
convenient enough for the other inhabitants, who 
would have nothing of this fort to confult, as (thofe 
being excepted which are attached to their armies) I 
imagine there are no other public {gjiurees) clocks 
in all India. 
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On Indian Weights and Meafures* 

BY 

H. T. COLEBROOKE, Efq. 


C OMMENTATORS reconcile the contradidlions 
of ancient authors, on the fubjedl of weights and 
meafures, by a reference, to different ftandards. To 
undeiftand their exidanatfons, I have been led to fome 
enquiries, the refult of which I fhall ftate concifely, 
^ to alleviate the labour of others who may feck infor¬ 
mation on the fame fubjetfl; omitting, however, fuch 
meajures as are of very limited ufe. 

Moft of the authorities which I fhall quote have not 
been confulted by myfclf, but are affumed from the 
citations in a work of Go'pa'la Bhatta', on Numbers 
and Quantities, which is intitlcd Sanc'hyaparimina. 

Menu, Ya'jnyawaleya, and Na'reda, trace all 
weights from the leaf! vifible quantity, which they con¬ 
cur in naming trajarenuy an<l deferibing as the very 
fmall mote which may be difeerned in a fun-beam 
paffing through "a lattice.” Writers on medicine 
proceed a ftep further, and affirm, that a trajarenu 
contains thirty paramdnuy or atoms: they deferibe the 
trajarenu in words of the fame import with the defini¬ 
tions given by Menu, and they furnifh another name 
for it, vans'i. According to them, eighty-fix vansts 
make one martebiy or fenfible portion of light. 


The 
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The legiflators above named proceed from the tra 
jarenu as follows: 


trajarcnus = j Ucpsay or minute poppy feed. 

3 hcjhas — i raja jherjhapa, or black muf- 

3 jherjhapas — i gaura jherjhapa, or white muf- 

C. r. nr, 

D guarajherjhapas = i yava, or middle fixed barley¬ 
corn. 

3 yavas = i crtjhmla, or feed of the gutija. 


This weight is the loweft denomination in general 
ufe, and commonly known by the name oiretti, cor¬ 
rupted from * which, as well as ra^ca, de¬ 

notes the red feed, as crtjhnala indicates the black feed 
ot the gunja creeper. Each retti ufed by jewellers is 
equal to ^ths of a carat. The feeds themfelves have 
been afcertaincd by Sir William Jones, from the 
average of numerous trials, at grain. But fidi- 
tious rettis, in common ufe, fliould be double of the 
guma feed; however, they weigh Icfs than two grains 
and a quarter. For the ficca weight contains lyoi 
grams nearly; the mdjha, ly-i nearly; them//, 2^' 

Hr' n medicine trace this weight from 

the fmalleft fenfible quantity in another order. 


30 paramdnus, 
86 van'sis 

6 martchis 

3 rdgicas 

8 Jherfljapas 


or atoms =s= i trajarenu, or van'si. 

— I or fenfible quan¬ 

tity of light. 

= I rdgica, or black muftard 
feed. 

= \ jherjhapa, or white muf- 
• tard feed. 

= I yava, or barley-corn. 

= I gunjd, or rallied. 


Afiatick Refearches, vol. ii. page 15^. ^ 

A rhtied 
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A rettich is alfo faid to be equal in weight to four 
grains of rice in the hulk: and Go'pa'la Bmatta' 
affirms that one feed of the gunja, according to writers 
on aftronomy, is equal to two large barley-corns. 
Notwithftanding this apparent uncertainty in the com- 
parifon of a feed of the gunja to other produ( 5 lions of 
nature, the weight of a raBlica is well determined by 
pradtice, and is the common medium of comparifon 
for other weights, Thefe I ffiall now ftate on the 
authority of Menu, Ya'jnyawaleya, and Na'reda. 

Weights of Gold. 

5 chrYjhnalaSj or ra£lichs = i majhat majbacat or 

Jhica. 

1 6 majhas == i carfloa^ acjha, tolaca, or 

Juverna. 

carjhas, orJuvernas = (the fame weight, 

„ , which is alfo denomi¬ 

nated nijhca^) 

\ o -palas = I dbarana of gold. 

Ya'jnyawaleya adds, that five Juvernas make onC/ 
pala (of gold) according to fome authorities. 

Weights of Silver. 

2 raBicaSy or o^th.ogunja = i mdjhaca oi £i\ntr. 

i6 mcijhacas = i dbarana of fil- 

\cryOr purdna. 

lo dbaranas of filver = i Jatamdna or pala 

of filver. 

But a carjhay or eighty raBieds of copper, is called 
^panUy or cdrjhdpana. 

Commentators differ on the application of the fe- 
veral terms. Some confider crijbnala as a term appro¬ 
priated to the quantity of one raBicd of gold ■, but 
CuLLu'cA Bhatta' thinks the Juverna only^ peculiar 
to gold, for which metal it has alfo a name. A pana^ 
or cdrjhdpanuy is a meafure of filver as well as of cop¬ 
per. 
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per. There is a further diverfity in the application of 
the terms; for they are ufed to defcribe other weights. 
Na'reda fays a ma^a may alfo be confidered as the 
twentieth of a carohapana', and Vrihaspati defcribes 
it as the twentieth part of the/»«/^. Hence we have 
no lefs than ioxix.majhas : one mdjha of five radlicds i 
another of four raSlicds, (according to Na'reda ;) a 
third of fixteen radlichs, according to Vrihaspati ;) 
and a fourth [t\\c mdjhaca of filver) confifting of two 
raSiicds ; not to notice the mdjhaca ufed by the medi¬ 
cal tribe, and confifting of ten, or, according to fome 
authorities, of twelve, raciuas, which may be the 
fame as the jeweller’s ma'Jha of fix double rettis. To 
thefe I do not add the ma'Jha of eight radlicasy becaufe 
it has been explained, as meafured by eight filver retti 
weights, each twice as heavy as the feed ; yet, as a 
pratlical denomination, it muft be noticed. Eight 
fuch rettis make one ma'Jha ; but twelve ma'Jhas com- 
pofe one tola. This tola is’^no where fuggefted by the 
Hindu legifiators. Allowing for a difference in the 
rettit it is double the weight of the legal tolat or 210 
grains inftead ofi05 grains. 

A nijhca, as fynonimous with pala^ confifts of five 
Juvernas, according to fome authors. It is alfo a deno¬ 
mination for the quantity of one hundred and fifty 
vernas. Other large denominations are noticed in 
didionaries. 

108 JuvernaSy or tolacas, of gold, conftitute an tirub- 
hujhanay pala^ or dtndra, 

toopalasy or nijhcasy make one/«/<?; 20 tuldSy or 
2000 palasy one bhdra j and 10 bhdra, one 
hebita. 

‘xoopalasy or nijhcasy conftitute one hdra. 

% 

According to Da'nayo'gi'swara, the tenth of a 
bhdra is called ad'bdray which is confequently fynoni- 
mous with hdray as a terra for a Ipecifick quantity of 
gold. 


Go'pa'la 
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Go'pa'la Bhatta' alfo Hates other weights, without 
mentioning by what clafles they are ufed. I fufpe<fl an 
error in the ftatement, becaufe it reduces the majha to 
a very low denomination, and I fuppofe it to be the 
jeweller's weight. 

6 rdjicas (radticas J = i majhaca^ hetna, or vdnaca, 

4 vdnacas z= i fala^ dharana^ or tanca. 

1 tancas = i cona. 

a conas = i carjha. 

Probably it Ihould be radlicds inftead of r^icds, 
which would nearly correfpond with the weights fub- 
joined, giving twenty-four retticds for one dbarana in 
both ftatements. It alfo correfponds with the tables 
in the jiyen Acberit (vol. iii. p. 94.) where a tdnc of 
twenty-four rettist fixed at ten barley-corns to the 
rettiy contains two hundred and forty barley-corns j 
and a mdjha of eight rettisy at feven and a half barley¬ 
corns each, contains fixty rettis j confequently four 
mdjbas are equal to one tancuy as in the preceding 
table; and fix jeweller’s rettis are equal to eight double 
rettisy as ufed by goldfmiths. 

The fame author (Go'pa'la Bhatta') obferves, that 
weights are thus ftated in aftronomical books: 


a large barley-corns 

3 

8 ballas 
2 dharanas 
ipoo alacas 


I feed of the gunjd. 
I balla. 

I dbarana. 

I alaca. 

1 dbatdca. 


The tale of (hells, compared to weight of filver, 
may be taken on the authority of the Ldlavatal. 


20 capardacas. 
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20 (hells, or cowries = i cacini. 

4 cactnt = i pana^ carjhapana^ 

or carjhica. 

!.() para (== i Tarawa of (hells) = i bherma of filver. 
i6 bhermas = i nijhca of (ilver. 

It may be inferred that one (hell is valued at one 
rablich of copper j one pana of (hells at one pana of 
copper; and fixty-four panas^ at one tolaca of filver, 
•which is equal in weight to one pana of copper. And 
it feems remarkable that the comparative value of (il¬ 
ver, copper, and (liells, is nearly the fame at this 
time as it was in the days of Bha'scara*. 

On the meafures of grain Go'pa'la Bhatta' quotes 
the authority of [cwcrsilpurdnas. 


Vardha purdna: i orhandful 

2 palas 
8 mufits 
8 cunchis 
4 pujhcalas 
4 ad’bacas 

Bhawijhyapurdna: a palas 

2 prajritis 
4 cudavas 
4 praftbas 
4 dd'bacas 
2 drdnas 

j6 dronas 


= I pala. 

= 1 prafriti, 
== I cunebi. 

== I pujbcala, 
=: 1 dd'baca. 
= I drdna. 

= I prajriti. 
= I cudava. 
= I prajiba. 
= I dd'baca. 
= 1 drdna. 

= I cumb'ha^ 
orJurpa. 
= I c'bdr'iy or 
Jbdr'i. 


* The comparative value of filver and copper was the fame in 
the reign of Acber ; for the dam, weighing five tancs, or twenty 
mdjhas , of copper, was valued at the fortieth part of the jfelati 
rupiya, weighing twelve mdjhas and a half of pure filver; whence 
we have again the proportion of fixty'four to one. 
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Padme purdna : 4 palas 

4 cudavas 
4 praft’has 
4 dd’hacas 
16 dronas 
20 dronas 
10 cumb’has 
Scanda purdna: 2 paias 

2 prnjritis 
4 cudavas 
4 pr aft’has 
4 dd’hacas 
2 dronas 

20 dronas 


= I cudava. 

— I praft’ha. 

== 1 dd’haca. 

= I drdna, 

= I c’hdfi. 

= 1 cumb’ha. 

= I or load. 

= I prajriti. 

= I cudava. . 

= I praft’ha. 

= 1 dd’haca. 

= I drona. 

= I accord¬ 

ing to fome. 
= I cumb’ha accord¬ 
ing to others. 


From thefe may be formed two Tables. The firli 
Coincides with texts of the Vardha purdna, and is pre¬ 
ferred by Ragiiunand^na. The fecond, formed on 
the concurrent authority of the Bhawipya, Padme and 
Scanda pur anas, is adopted in the Calpateru ; rejedling, 
however, the cumb’ha of two dronas, and making the 
pala equal to the weight of three tdlacas and a half. 


Table I. 


8 mtifttis, or handfuls, = 8 paias = 4 prajritis = 

I ciinchi. 


8 cunchis 
4 pupcalas 
4 dd’hacas 
20 dronas 


= I puPcala. 
= I dd’haca. 
z= I drona. 
s= I cumb’ha. 


VoL. V. 


G 


Table 
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Table II. 


4 palas “ 2 prafritis 
4 cudavas 
4 prafi'nas 
4 dd*hccas 
20 dr on as 
lo cumh'has 


— 1 cudava or Jctticd 

— 1 prafh'ha 
“ 1 dd^hica 
~ 1 dr on a 

— dharh— i cumh'ha 


— 1 baha 


14 

56 - 

224 - 

896 - 

17,920 - 

179,200 - 


But fomc make two drbnas equal to one cumh'ha. 

Would it be unreafonable to derive the Englifh 
coomb of four bufliels from the cumh'ha of the Hindus ? 
T\\c c'harit fubfequently deferibed, contains 5832 cu- 
bick inches, if the cubit be taken at eighteen inches. 
It would confequently be equal to two bufhcls, two 
pecks, one gallon, and two thirds ^ and the cumh'hay 
equal to one c'hari and a quarter, will contain three 
bufhels and three gallons nearly. According to^ 
Lacshmi'dhera’s valuation of pala^ at three tola- 
cas and a half, the c'hari weighs 14,336 tolacas, or 
215 lb. avoirdupois nearly; and the cumh'ha 17,920 
tolacas., or 2681b. which correfponds nearly to the 
weight of a coomb of good wheat; and a hdha will be 
nearly equal to a wey, or a ton in freight. 

The name of jettied for the fourth of a frajl'ha is 
alTumed from the Far aha fur ana ; and Hema'dri ac¬ 
cordingly declares it fynonymous with cudava. The 
Calpateru, Smr'itifaray Retndcara, and Samayafradipay 
alfo make the Jettied equal to the cudava, or a quarter 
of the prajl'ha ; but it contains twelveprajriti accord¬ 
ing to thefe commentaries, and theprajrtti is deferibed 
in the Vdnacdnda, by Lacshmi'dhera, author of the 
Calpateru, as the quantity held in both hands by a man 
4 of 
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of the common fize. Twelve fuch handfuls fill a cu- 
dava, defcribed as a veflel four fingers wide, and as 
many deep, which is ufed in meafuring /mall wood, 
canes, iron, and other things. But Va'chespatimisra 
adopts this cudava of twelve prafrttis, whence we 
have a third Tabic of legal Meafures in general ufe. 

Table III. 


12 double handfuls 
4 cudavas 
4 fraji'has 
4 hd'hacas 
20 dronas 


== I cudava. 
= 1 praji'ha. 
= I dd'haca, 
= I drbna. 
= 1 cumh'ha. 


Befides the difference already noticed on the fubjedl 
of the cimb'ha^ commentators have fuggefted wider 
differences. According to Cullu'ca Bhatta', it con¬ 
tains twenty dronas % but this drbna contains two 
hundred palas. 


In the Dana viveca the cumb'ha is ftated at one thou- 
fand palas ; in the Retnacara^ at twenty fraji'has. 
But, according to Ja'tu'c arna, five hundred and twelve 
falas only conftitute a cumb'ha. This may be the 
fame quantity with the drona^ as a meafure or weight 
eftimated by the hand. It fhould confift of four 
dd'hacast each equal to four fraJl'has’, and each of 
thefe weighing, according to the Aiharva veda^ thirty- 
two of gold. This again feems to be the praji'ha 
of MaGad'ha, defcribed by Go'patha Bra'hmana. 


4 crtjhnalas = i mdjha. 

64 mdjhas === i- pala. 

32 palas = 1 prajl'hat as ufed in Magad'ha. 

G 2 Since 
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.Since the ^a/a of gold weighs 420 troy grains, the 
fraft’ha contains one pound avoirdupois, fourteen 
ounces and three quarters nearly. The drona, laft men¬ 
tioned, contains ^olb. n oz. and a fradlion; and a 
cumh’ha of twenty fuch dronas, 614 lb. 6 oz. and a half 
nearly. 

The mcafurcs of grain in common ule, arc probably 
derived from the ancient cumb’ha and drona ; but their 
names are not fuggefted by any of the preceding Tables. 
Twenty cat'has make one bts'i-, and fixtecn b'lsts one 
fault. The fize of the cafha varies in different dif- 
triifls; in fome containing no more than two and a 
half Jer of rice j in others five//r, (80 ficca weight;) or 
eve/t more. In the fouthern diftridts of Bengal, a mea- 
fure of grain is ufed which contains one /dr and a quar¬ 
ter. It is called rdc. Four rdcj make one twen¬ 
ty falls, one foil ; and fixteen Jolis, one cdhen. 

The Vrthat Rdjamartanda fpecifies mcafures which 
do not appear to have been noticed in other Sanferit 
writings. 


24 tblacas = i Jer. 

2 Jer = I frabh. 


It is mentioned in the jiyen Ackbert, that the Jer 
formerly contained eighteen dams in fome parts of 
Wnduftan, and twenty-two dams in others; but that 
it confifted of twenty-eight dams at the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of Acber, and was fixed by him at 
thirty dams. The dam was fixed at five tdnes, or 
twenty mdjhas-, or, as.ftated in one place, twenty 
mdjbas and feven rettis. The ancient Jer, noticed in 
the Ayen Ackbert, therefore, coincided nearly with the 
Jer ftated in the Rdjamartanda. The double Jer is ftill 
ufed in fome places, but called by the fame natpe ( fan- 
chojirt^ as the weight of five Jer ufed in others. 


For 
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For meafures ufcd in Mit'hila^ and fome other 
countries, we have the authority of Chande'suara, 
in the Bala bhujhana. They differ from the fecond 
table, interpofing a manica equal to a fourth of a 
e'harti and making the haha equal to twenty c'hdris. 


4 falas 
\ cudavas 
4 prajl'has 
4 dd'hacas 
4 dronas 
4 mdnicas 
20 c'hdris 


I cudava. 

I prajl’ha. 
I dd'haca. 
I drona. 

I manica. 

I c'hdri. 

I bdha. 


Gopa'la Bhatta' Bates another fet of meafures, 
without furnifhing a comparifon to any determinate 
quantity otherwife known. 


4 dyus 
4 sdcjhas 
4 bilwas 
4 cudavas 
4 praft'has 
4 c'hdris 
4 gbiiis 


= I sdcjha. 
= I bilvia. 
= I cudava, 
= I praft'ha. 
= I c’hdr't. 
= I gotii. 

= 1 drbnicd. 


I have already quoted a comparifon of the cudava to 
a pradlical meafure of length; and we learn from 
the Lildvati, that the c'hdris or c'hdrica, of Magad'ha, 
Iheuld be a cube meafured by one cubit. “ A vcffel 
meafured by a cubic, in every dimenfion, is a 
“ ghanahajla, which, in Magad'ha, is called c'hdrica: 
** it fhould be made with twelve corners, or angles 
“ formed by Jurfaces ; (that is, it foould be made in the 
“ form of a/olid, with fix faces.) 

G 3 
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** The c*hdrica of Utcala is in general ufe on the 
fouth of the river Goddveri : there-the drona is the 
** fixteenth part of a c'hdri\ (as in the Second Table;) 
** the dd'baca the fourth of a drona % the f raft'ha, the 
** fourth of an ad'hacai and the cudava, a quarter of 
** 'Jipraft'ha. But the cudava, formed \\V.t tx ghanahafta, 
“ ftiould be meafured by three fingers and a half 
in every dimenfion. This veflel muft be made of 
** earth, or limilar materials; for fuch alone is a cu~ 
** dava.'* 


Both by this ftatemcnt, and by the Second Table, a 
c'bdrt confifis of ioa6 cudavas and fince the cubit 
muft be taken at twenty-four fingers, or angulas, a fo- 
lid cubit will contain 13,824 cubick/3??^«/(jjor fingers; 
and one cudava thirteen and a half cubick angulas. Its 
folid contents, therefore, are the half of a cube whofe 
lide is three fingers. A flight change in the reading 
would make the defeription quoted from the Uildvafi 
coincide with this computation; and the c'hdrica of 
Utcala and Magad'ha would be the fame. 


How'ever, Lacshmi'dhera has deferibed the cudava 
as a veflel four fingers wide, and as many deep, which 
makes a cudava of lixty-four cubick angulas, or twenty- 
feven cubick inches. This will exhibit an dd’baca ofq32 
inches, fimilar to a dry mcafureufed at Madras, which 
is faid to contain 423 cubick inches, and is the eighth 
part of a marcal of 33 84 cubick inches, or nearly double 
the drona of 1728 cubick inches. If the cudava of Ut¬ 
cala be a cube whofe fide is three and a half fingers, 
containing forty-three cubick angulas nearly, or eigh¬ 
teen cubick inches and a fradlion, the c’hdrtcaoi Ut¬ 
cala contains 44,118 cubick angulas, or 18,612 cu¬ 
bick inches, taking the cubit at eighteen inches. 


On 
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On the meafures of fpace, Go'pa'la Bhatta' quotes 
a text from Vrtddba Menu, which traces thcfe from 
the fame minute quantity as weights. 

8 trajarenus = i rem. 

8 renus — i bdldgra, or hair’s point. 

8 bdldgras = i licjha^ or poppy feed. 

8 licjhas = l yuca.-, 

8 yucas = i yava, or very fmall barley-corn. 

8 yavas = i angulut or finger. 

From this Menu proceeds to longer meafures. 

12 angulasyOX fingers, = | vitejiiy or fpan. 

2 vitejlisy or fpans, = i hejloy or cubit. 

In the Ma'rcande'ya purdna meafures are traced 
from atoms. 


8 paramdnuSy or atoms. 

=r: I para JucJbmay moft 
minute fubftancc. 

8 para fucjhmas 

= I trajarenu. 

8 trajarenus 

= I mehirajaeSy grain of 
land or duft. 

8 grains of fand 

= I bdldgruy or hair’s 
point. 

8 bdldgras 

= I licjha. 

8 licjhas 

I yuca. 

8 yucas 

= I yava. 

8 ya'vas 

= I anguUy or finger. 

6 fingers 

= 1 paduy or breadth of 
the foot. 

2 padas 

= I vitejiiy or fpan. 

2 fpans 

== 1 cubit (hefta) 

2 cubits 

= the circumference of 

• 

the human body. 

4 cubits 

= I dhanufjy denduy or 
rtafi'. 

2 dendas 

= I naricd (or nddH ) 


G4 
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In another place the fame ptirana notices two mea- 
fures, one of which is often mentioned in rituals : 

21 breadths of the middle of the thumb = i retni. 
loditto _ = I pradeJya^OT 

fpan, from the tip of the thumb to the tip of 
the fore-finger. 

But,, according to the Calpateru, it fliould be ten 
breadths of the thumb and a half. And we learn from 
the Aditya pur ana t that, according to Vya'sa, it 
Iliould be meafured by the breadth of the thumb at 
the tip. The fame pur ana makes two retnis (or 42 
thumbs) equal to one cijhu: but Ha'ri'ta compares 
the cijhu to the cubit, four of which it contains, ac¬ 
cording to his ftatement: and four cijhus make one 
tialwa. Here again the Kun'i a purdna differs, mak¬ 
ing the nalwa to contain thirty dhanup. It concurs 
with authorities above cited, in the meafurcs of the 
cubits denda and ndd'i ; the firft containing twenty- 
four fingers ; the fccond ninety-fix fingers j and the 
nddi two dendas. 

The purdna notices the larger meafurcs ofdif- 
tance. 


2000 dhanup = i croja.- 

2 erbjas = gavyuti. 

8cco dbanup = gavyutis = i ybjma. 

On one reading of the Vishnu the con¬ 

tains only one thoufand dhanup. Accordingly Go'pa'la 
Bhatta' quotes a text, which acquaints us that ** Tra- 
vellers to foreign cowntries compute thejy^'^w^z at four 
thoufand dhanup but he adduces another text, 
which ftates the meafures of the croja, gavyuti, and 
yojana, as they are given in the Avitya purdna. The 
Ldldvat'i confirms this computation. 


8 barley 
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8 barley-corns 
24 fingers 
4 cubits 
2000 dendas 
4 crofas 


= I finger’s breadth. 

= I hejiffy or cubit. 

= I denda (=z= i dhanujb.) 
= I crbja ■* 

= 1 ybjana. 


The Lildvat'i alfo informs us of the mcafures ufed 
for arable land, which arc fimilar to thofc now in ufc. 


10 hands = i or bam¬ 

boo cane. 

20 vanjas (in length and breadth) = 1 niranga of ara¬ 
ble land. 


Divifions of time are noticed in the firfl: chapter of 
Menu, (v. 64.) 

18 nimejhasy or the twinklings of an eye, = i cdjht'hd. 

30 cdjht'has = i cald, 

30 calds = I cJ}jana. 

12 cjhanas = i muhurta. 

30 rnuhurtas = 1 day and 

night, (according to mean folar time.) 

From this he proceeds to the divifions of the civil 
year. 

15 days and nights [ahbr 'itra) = 1 pacjha, or interval 

between the fizygics. 
firft and laft pacjha = i month. 


2 months 


* If the cubit be taken at eighteen inches, then 4000 yards — 
I ftandard cr6faziz2. miles and a quarter nearly : and 2000 yards— 

1 computed rrnfn . — 1 mile and one eighth: and Major Rennel 
Hates the eras as fixed by Acber at 5000 gcz — 4757 yards — 

2 Britifh miles and 5 furlongs ; and the average common cros at 
one mile ftatute and nine tenths. 
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2 months = i feafon (r//«) 

3 fcafons = i ay ana (half year) 

2 ay anas = i year. 

According to the Surya Siddha'nta (fee Af. Ref. vol. 
ii. p. 230.) 

6 refpirations {pra’nd) = i vicala. 

60 vicalas = 1 danda. 

60 dandas == i fydereal day. 

The Vishnu pura'na ftates a mode of fubdividing 
the day, on which Go'pala' Biiatta' remarks, that 

it is founded on aftronomy,” and fubjoins another 
mode of fubdivifion. 

Ten long fyllables are uttered in one relpiration 
{;prdnei.) 

6 refpirations = i vinadica. 

60 vinadicas = i dbata. 

(iO dhatas =: i day and night, (or folar day.) 


Proceeding to another Table, he fays, the time in 
which ten long fyllables may be uttered is equal to one 
refpiration. 


6 refpirations 
6 opalas 
60 ghaticas 
30 days and nights- 
12 months 


= I pala. 

= 1 ghatUa. 

= I day and night. 
= I month. 

= I year. 


The Vara'ha pura'na concurs with the Surya Sid¬ 
dha'nta in another fubdivifion of time. 

60 cjhanas 
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6 o cjhanas 
6o lavas 
6o nimejhas 
6o caft'has 
6o alipalas 
6o vipulas 
6o palas 
6o dan das 
6o nights and days 


= I lava 
= I nimejha, 

= I ca'fi'bh. 

= I atipala. 

== 1 vipala, 

= I 

= 1 danda. 

= a night and day. 
= 1 or feafon. 


But the Bhawishya pura'na fubdivides the nimejha 
otherwife. 

I twinkling of the eye while a man is eafy^and at 
reft = 30or moments. 

I tatpana = 100 truth. 

1 truti == 1000 Jamcramas% 


Ragiiunandana, \r\\\\c.Jyotipatatwat gives a rule 
for finding the planets which prefide over hours of the 
day, called hord. “ Doubling the ghatis clafped from 
** the beginning of the day (or fun-rife at the firft me- 
“ ridian) and dividing by five, the produd: Ihcws the 
” elapfed hours, or bora's. The fixth planet, counted 
** from that w'hich gives name to the propofed day, 
rules the fecond hour. The fixth counted from this 
** rules the third; and fo on for the hours of the day: 
" but every fifth- planet is taken for the hours of the 
“ night." The order of the planets is ( 5 9 ©( 5 '^bj 
confequently on a Sunday the regent of the feveral hours 
of the day and night arc: 


Day I 234567 89 10 II 12 

< b 

Night 
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Night I 23456789 lO II 12 

c?$C1405b<?$ t H O 

As the days of the week are found by taking every 
fourth in the fame fcrics, we might proceed by this 
rule to the firft hard of the fubfequent day, whofe re¬ 
gent, the fourth from 0, is C > and thence proceed 
by the above-mentioned rule to the regents of hords for 
•Monday. 

' I fubjoin the original paflage, which was communi¬ 
cated to me by Mr. Davis, and add a verbal tranfla- 
tion. 


ifcriWtn cmi >i^n\ 

“ Tuf. ghaticas elapjed from the beginning of the 
day being doubled, and divided by (five) arrows, 

“ Jhcw the cords of time called hard. In the day thefe 
cords are regulated by intervals of (fix) feafons, 

“ counted from the particular regent of the day pro» 

“ pojedi in the night by intervals of (five) arrows. 

The commencement of the day, at preceding or fub- 
fequent meridians, before or after fun-rife, at the 
** firjl meridian, is known from the interval of countries, 

“ or diftance in longitude mcafured hy yojanas, and re- 
“ duced into ghatis, after deducting a fourth the 
•* number of yojanas.’* 


The 
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The coincidence of name for the hour, or twenty- 
fourth part of the day, is certainly remarkable. But 
until we find the fame divifion of time noticed by a 
more ancient author than Raghunandana, it mull re¬ 
main doubtful whether it may not have been borrowed 
from Europe in modern times. 




[ Itl } 


vn. 

OF Tfis 

CITY OF PEGUE, 


AND THE 

TEMPLE OF SHOEMADOO PRAW. 

By Captain Michael Symes. 

T he limits of the ancient city Pegue may llill be 
accurately traced by the ruins of the ditch and 
Wall that furrounded it. From thefe it appears to have 
been a quadrangle, each fide meafuring about a mile 
and a half. In feveral places the ditch is nearly filled 
by rubbifti that has been call into it, or the falling in 
of its own banks; fufficient, however, ftill remains to 
Ihew that it once was no contemptible defence. The 
breadth I judged to be about 6o yards, and the depth 
ten or twelve feet; except in thofe places where it is 
choaked up from the eaufes I have mentioned. There 
is ftill enough of water to impede a fiege; and I was 
informed, that when in repair, it feldom, in the hotted 
feafon, funk below the depth of four feet. 

The fragments of the wall likewife prove that this 
was a work of confiderable magnitude and labour. It 
is not cafy to afeertain precifely what was its cxa<d 
hdght; but we conjeiflured it to have been at leaft 
twenty-five feet; and in breadth at the bafe, not lels 
than forty. It is compofed of brick, badly cemented 
with clay mortar. Small equidiftant baftions, about 
300 yards afunder, are ftill difcoverable: but the whole 
is in a ftate fo ruinous, and fo covered with Weeds and 
briars, that it requires clofe infpeition to determine 
the extent and nature of the defences. 


In 
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In the center of each fide there is a gateway, about 
thirty feet wide. Thefe gateways were the principal 
entrances. The paflage acrofs the ditch is on a mound 
of carrh, which ferves as a bridge ; and was formerly 
defended by a retrenchment, of which there are now 
no traces. 


Nothing can exhibit a more ftriking picture of de- 
folation than the infide of thefe walls. Alompraw, 
when he carried the city by aflault in the year 1757, 
razed every dwelling to the ground, and difperfed or 
led into captivity all the inhabitants. The pagodas, 
or praws, which are very numerous, were the only 
buildings that efcaped the fury of the conquerors j and 
of thefe the great pagoda of Siioemadoo has alohc 
been attended to, and repaired. After the demolition 
of the city, Alompraw carried the captive monarch 
with his family to y/va, where he remained many years 
a fiate prifoner. Yangoon, or Rangoon, founded 
about this time, was by a royal mandate conftituted the 
feat of provincial government, and Fegue entirely aban¬ 
doned. 

The prefent king of the Birmans^ whofe government 
has been lefs difturbed than that of any predeceflbr of 
his family, entirely altered the fyllem which had been 
adopted by his father, and obferved during the fuccef- 
^ive reigns of his two brothers, Namdoge Praw, and 
Sembuan Praw', and of his nephew Chenguza. He 
has turned his attention to the population and im¬ 
provement, rather than the extenlion, of his domi¬ 
nions ; and feems more defirous tp conciliate his new 
fubjedfs by mildnefs^^ than to rule them through terror. 
He has abrogated feveral fevere penal laws, impofed 
upon the ^aliens or Peguers: juftice is now difiributed 
impartially; and the only diftindtion at prefent be¬ 
tween a Birman and Salient confifts in the exclufion 
of the latter from all public offices of truft and power. 
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No a<St of the Birman government is more likely to 
reconcile the T^aliens to the Birman yoke, than the re- 
ftoration of their ancient place of abode, and the pre- 
lervation and embcllifhmcnt of the Pagoda of Shoe- 
MADOO. So fenfible was the King of this, as well as 
of the advantages that muft accrue to the ftate from 
an increafe of culture and population, that five years 
ago he ilTued orders to rebuild Pcgue, encouraged 
new fettlcrs by liberal grants, and invited the Mat¬ 
tered families of former inhabitants to return and re- 
people their deferred city. 

The better to effeifl this purpole, his Birman Ma- 
jefty, on the death of Taomangee, the late Mayoon, 
or Viceroy, which happened about five years ago, di- 
recfted his fucceflbr. Main Lla no Rethee, to quit 
Rangoon, and make Pegue his future refidence, and the 
feat of provincial government of the thirty-two pro¬ 
vinces of Hen^awuddy. 

Thefe judicious meafures have fo far fucceeded, 
that a new town has been built within the fite of the 
ancient city ; but Rangoon poflefTes fo many fuperior 
advantages, and holds out fuch inducements to thofe 
who wifli to dwell in a commercial town, that adven¬ 
turers do not refort in any confiderable numbers to 
the new colony. The former inhabitants are now 
nearly extineff, and their families and defeendants fet¬ 
tled in the provinces of Tanghoo, Martaban., and 'Ta- 
lowmeou j and many live under the protedlion of the 
Siamefe. There is little doubt, however, that the 
reftoration of their favourite temple of worfhip, and 
the fecurity held out to them, will, in the end, ac- 
complifh the w'ile and humane intentions of the Bir¬ 
man Monarch. 

Pegue, in its renovated ftate, feems to be built on 
the plan of the former city. It is a fquare, dach fide 
meafuring about half a mile. It is fenced round 

VoL. V. H by 
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by a flockade, from ten to twelve feet high. There 
is one main ftreet, running eaft and weft, which is 
interfecftgd at right angles by two fmaller ftrects, not 
yet finiftied. At each extremity of the principal ftreet 
there is a gate in the ftockade, which is Ihut early ia 
the evening. After that hour, entrance during the 
night is confined to a wicket. Each of thefc gates is 
defended by a forry piece of ordnance, and a few 
mufqueteers, who never poft centinels, and are ufually 
afleep. There are alfo two other gates on the nbrth 
sni fouth fides of the ftockade. 

The ftrects of, Pegue are fpacious, as are the ftrects 
in all Birman towns that I have feen. The road is 
carefully made with brick, which the ruins of the old 
town plentifully fupply. On each fide of the way there is 
a drain, that ferves to carry off the water. The houfes 
even of the meaneft peafants of Pegue, and through¬ 
out all the Birman empire, poffefs an advantage over 
Indian dwellings, by being raifed from the ground 
either on wooden pofts, or bamboos, according to the 
fize of the building. The dwellings of the Rahaansy 
or priefts, and higher ranks of people, are ufually 
elevated eight or ten feet; thofe of the lower dalles 
from two to four. 

The houfes of the inhabitants of Pegue are far from 
commodious, agreeably to European notions of accom¬ 
modation ; but I think they are at Icaft as much fo as 
the houfes of Indian towns. There are no brick build¬ 
ings cither in Pegue or Rangoon, except fuch as belong, 
to the King, or are dedicated to Gaui>ma. The King 
has prohibited the ufe of brick or ftone in private 
buildings, from the apprehenfion, I was informed,, 
that, if people got leave to build brick houfes, they 
might eredt brick fortifications, dangerous to the fe- 
curity of the ftate. The houfes, therefore, are all 
made of mats or flieathing-boards, fupported on bam¬ 
boos or pofts. Being compofed of fuch combuftible 

materials. 
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inaterials, the inhabitants are under continual dread of< 
fire, againfl: which they take every precaution. The 
roofs are lightly covered j and at each door Aands a 
long bamboo, with a hook at the end, to pull down 
the thatch : alfo another pole, with a grating of fplic 
bamboo at the extremity, about three feet iquare, to 
fupprefs flame by prclfure. Almofl: every houfe has 
earthen pots of water on the roof. And there is a par¬ 
ticular clafs * of people, whofe bufinefs it is to prevent 
and extinguifh fires. 

The Mayoon's habitation is a good building, incom- 
parifon with all the other houfes of Pegue. It is raifed 
on ports, ten feet high. There fccnis, from an outfide 
view, to be many apartments, befides the hall in which 
he gives audience. It is in the centre of a fpacious 
court, furrounded by a high fence of bamboo mats. 
There is in the hall, al; the upper end, a fmall eleva¬ 
tion in the floor, on which the Viceroy fits when he 
receives vifics in form. 

The objedl in Pegue that moft attratfls and mort: 
merits notice, is, the Temple of SnoEMADoot, or the 

H 2 Golden 

* Thcfe people are called Pagwaat, They are flaves of the 
government ; men who have been found guilty of theft, and 
through mercy have had their lives fpared. They are diftinguifh- 
ed by a black circle on each check, caufed by piin6luation ; alfo 
by having on their breads, in Birman characters, the word 
Thief; and the name of the article dolen ; as on one (that I afleed 
an explanation of) Putchoo Khoo^ or Cloth Tliiff. 

Thefe men patrole the dreets at night, to put out fires and lights 
after a certain hour. They aCt as condablcs, and are the public 
executioners. 

+ Shoe is the Birma 7 i word for golden j and there can be little 
doubt that Madoo is a coriuption of the Hindu Maha Deva or 
Dfio. I could not learn from the Birmans the origin or etymology 
of the^term ; but it was explained to me as importing ix promontory 
that overlooked land and water, Praw fignifies Lord^ and is always 
annexed to the name of a facred building. It is likewife a fovereign 
and facerdotal title; and frequently ufed by an inferior when ad- 
dreding his fuperior. The analogy between the Birmans and the 
ancient Egyptians^ in the application of this term, as well as in 
many other indances, is highly deferving notice; 

Phra was the proper name under which the Egyptians firft 

adored 
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Golden Supreme. This extraordinary edifice is built on 
a double terrace, one raifed upon another. The lower 
and greater terrace is about ten feet above the natural 
level of the ground. It is quadrangular. The upper 
and lefler terrace is of a like fhape, raifed about twenty 
feet above the lower terrace, or thirty above the level 
of the country. I judged a fide of the lower terrace to 
be 1391 feet, of the upper 684. The walls that fufi- 
tained the fides of the terraces, both upper and lower, 
are in a ftate of ruin. They were formerly covered with 
plaifter, wrought into various figures, i 'he area of the 
lower is ftrewed with the fragments of fmall decayed 
buildings ; but the upper is kept free from filth,' and 
in tolerable good order. There is a ftrong prefump- 
tion that the fortrefs is coeval with this building ; as 
the earth of which the terraces are compofed, appears 
to have been taken from the ditch; there being no 
other excavation in the city, or its neighbourhood, that 
could have afforded a tenth part of the quantity. 

Thefe terraces are afeended by flights of ftonefteps, 
broken and negle< 5 led. On each fide are dwellings of 
the Rahaans, or priefts, raifed on timbers four or five 
feet from the ground. Their houfes confifl; only of a 
fingle hall. The wooden pillars that fupport them are 
turned with neatnefs. The roof is of tile, and the 
fides of fheathing-boards. There are a number of bare 
benches in every houfe, on which the Rahaans fleep. 
We faw no furniture. 

Shoemadoo is a pyramid, compofed of brick and 
plaifter, with fine fhell mortar, without excavation or 

aperture 

adored the Sun, before it received the allegorical appellation of 
or Author of Time. They likewife conferred k on their 
kings and priefts. In the fiift book of Mosas, chap. xli. Pha¬ 
raoh gives “ Joseph to wife the daughter of Potiphera, or the 
Prieftof On.” In the book of Jeremiah, a king of ligypt isftyled, 
“ P‘H.ARAOH Op HR A.” .‘\nd it. is not a Very improbable cohjcc- 
ture, that the title Pharaoh, given to focceffive kings of Egypt, 
is a corcuplion of the word Phra, or Prow : in its original fenfe 
ftgnifying the Sun, and applied to the fovereign and the prieft- 
hood, as the reprefentatives on earth of that fplendid luminary. 
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aiperture of any fort; a<^agonal at the bafo, and fpiral 
at top. Each fide of the bafe meafores 162 feet. This 
immenfe breadth diminifhes abruptly; and a fimilar 
building has not unaptly been compared in ftiape to a 
large fpeaking trumpet.* 

Six feet from the ground there is a wide ledge, 
which furrounds the bafe of the building ; on the plane 
of which are fifty-feven fmall fpires, of equal fize, 
and equidiftant. One of them meafured twenty- 
feven feet in height, and forty in circumference at the 
bottom. On a higher ledge there is another row, con- 
lifting of fifty-three fpires, of fimilar fliape and 
meafurement. A great variety of mouldings encircles 
the building; and ornaments, fomewhat refembling the 
fleur de lys, furround what may be called the bafe of 
the fpire. Circular mouldings likewifegird this part 
to a confiderable height; above which there are or^ 
naments in ftucco, not unlike the leaves of a Corin¬ 
thian capital; and the whole is crowned by a tee, or 
umbrella of open iron-work, from which rifes an iron 
rod with a gilded penant. 

The tee, or umbrella, is to be feen on every facred 
building in repair, that is of a fpiral form. The rai- 
fing and confecration of this laft and indifpenfible ap¬ 
pendage, is an aeft of high religious folemnity, and a. 
feafon of teftivity and relaxation. 

The prefent King beftowed the tee that covers 
Shoemadoo. It was made at the capital; and many 
of the principal nobility came down from Ummerafoora 

to be prefent at the ceremony of putting it on. 

* 

The circumference of the tee is fifty-fix feet. It 
refts on an iron axis, fixed in the building, and is 

H 3 further 


♦ Vide Mr. Hu nter’s Account of Pcguc» 
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further fecured by large chains, ftrongly rivetted to the 
fpirc. 


Round the lower rim of the umbrella are appended 
a number of bells, of different fizes, which, agitated 
by the wind, make a-continual jingling. 


The tee is gilt; and it is faid to be the intention of 
the King to gild the whole of the fpire. All the lefler 
pagodas are ornamented with proportionable um¬ 
brellas, of fimilar workmanfliip, which are likewife 
i€ncircled by fmall bells. 


The extreme height of the building, from the level 
of the country, is 361 feet; and above the interior ter¬ 
race, 331 feet. On the fouth-eaft angle of the upper 
terrace there arc two handfome faloons, or keounSt 
lately eredled. The roof is compofed of different 
Rages, fupported by pillars. I judged the length of 
each faloon to be about fixty feet, and the breadth 
thirty. The ceiling of one of them is already em- 
bellifhed with gold leaf, and the pillars lacquered; 
the other is not yet completed. They are made en¬ 
tirely of wood. The carving on the outfide is very 
curious. We faw feveral unfinifhed figures, intended 
to be fixed on different parts of the building; fome of 
them not ill fhapen, and many exceedingly grotefque. 
Splendid images of Gaudma (the Birman object of 
adoration) were preparing, which we underftood were 
defigned to occupy the inlide of thefe keouns. 


V At eajch angle of the interior terrace is a pyramidi- 
cal'-pagoda, fixty-feven feet in height, referiibling, in 
miniature, the great pagoda. In front of the one in 

the 
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the fouth-weft corner are four gigantic reprefcntations, 
in mafonry, of Palloo, or the man-deftroyeri half 
beaft, half human, feated on their hams, each with a 
large club on the right Ihoulder. The Pundit who 
accompanied me faid, that they refembled the Rakuss 
of the Hindus. They are guardians of the temple. 

Nearly in the center of the eaft face of the area are 
two human figures in ftucco, beneath a gilded um¬ 
brella. One ftanding, reprefents a man with a book 
before him, and a pen in his hand. He is called 
Thagiamee, the recorder of mortal merits, and mor¬ 
tal mifdeeds. The other, a female figure kneeling, is 
Maha Sumdere, the protedlrefs of the univerfe, as 
long as the univerfe is doomed to laft: but when the 
time of general diflblution arrives,' by her hand the 
world is to be overwhelmed, and deftroyed everlaft- 
ingly. 

A fmall brick building, near the north-eaft angle, 
contains an upright marble flab, four feet high, and 
three feet wide, on which is a long and legible Bir¬ 
man infeription. I was told it was a recent account of 
the donations of pilgrims. 

Along the north face of the- terrace there is a 
wooden Ihed, for the convenience of devotees who 
come from a diftance to offer up their prayers at 
Shoemadoo. 

On the north fide of the great pagoda are three 
large bells, of good workmanlhip, fufpended near the 
ground, between pillars. Several deers’ horns are 
ftrewed around. Thofe who come to pay their devotions, 
firft take up one of the horns, and ftrike the bell three 
tifnes, giving an alternate ftroke.to the ground. This 
aft, I was told, is to announce to the fpirit of Gaudma, 

H 4 the 
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the approach of a fuppliant. There are fevcral low 
benches near the bottom of the pagoda, on which the 
perfon who comes to pray places his offering, which 
generally confiffs of boiled rice, a plate of fvveetmeats, 
or cocoa-nut fried in oil. When it is given, the devo¬ 
tee cares not what becomes of it. The crows and 
pariah dogs commonly eat it up in the prefence of the 
donor, who never attempts to prevent or molcft the 
animals. I faw feveral plates of vidtuals devoured in 
this manner, and underflood it was the cafe with all 
that were brought. 

There are many fmall pagodas on the areas of both 
terraces, which are neglcdlcd, and fuff'ered to fall into 
decay. Numberlefs images of Gaudma lie indiferi- 
minately fcattered. A pious Birman, who purchafes 
an idol, firft procures the ceremony of confecration 
to be perfojmed by the Rahaans, then takes his 
purchafe to whatever facred building is moft con¬ 
venient, and there places it either in the Ihelter of 
a keoun, or on the open ground before the temple: 
nor docs he ever after feem to have any anxiety about 
its prefervation, but leaves the divinity to fltift for 
itfejf. 

Some of thofe idols are made of al ibafler, which is 
found in the neighbourhood of the capital of the Bir¬ 
man dominions, and admits of a very fine polilh. 

On both the terraces are a number of white cylin¬ 
drical flags,* which are ufed by the Rahaans alone, 
and are confidcred as emblematic of purity and their 
facred fundlion. On the top of the Itaff there is 
commonly the figure of a henza, or goofe, thefymbol 
both of the Birman and Pegue nations. 

From 


* Thcfe flags are made of long ftripes of white cloth, fewed 
together at the fidcs, and extended by hooks of th^ bamboos. 
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From the upper letJge that furrounds the bafe of 
Shoemadoo, the profpedl of the country is extenfivc 
and pidturefque; but it is a profpedl of nature in her 
rudeft ftate. There are few inhabitants, and (carcely 
any cultivation. The hills of Martaban rife to the 
eaftward ; and the Sitang river, winding along the 
plains, gives here and there an interrupted view of its 
waters. To the north-north-weft, above forty miles, 
are the Galladzet hills, Avhencc the Pegue river takes 
its rife; hills remarkable only for the noifomc effedfs 
of their atmofphere. In every other diredlion the eye 
looks over a boundlefs plain, chequered by a wild in¬ 
termixture of wood and water. 

Previous to my departure from Pegue, I paid a vifit 
to the Siredawy or fuperior Rahaany of the country. 
His abode was fituated in a flrady grove of tamarind 
trees, about five miles fouth-eaft of the city. Every 
obje<ft feemed to correfpond with the years and dignity 
of the poirclTor. The trees were lofty. A bamboo 
railing protedled his dwelling from the attack of wild 
beafts. A neat refervoir contained clear water. A 
little garden gave him roots; and his retreat was well 
flocked with fruit-trees. A number of younger i?<?- 
haans lived with him, and adminiftered to his wants 
with pious refpedt. Though extremely emaciated, he 
feemed lively, and in full polTeflion of his mental fa¬ 
culties. He faid his age was eighty-feven. The Ra~ 
haans, although fupportetl by charity, never accept of 
money. I therefore prefented this venerable prelate 
of the order with a piece of cloth, which was repaid 
by a graceful benediction. He told me that, in the 
convulfions of the Pegue empire, moft of their valua¬ 
ble, records had been dellroycd; but it was traditionally 
believed, that the temple of Shoemadoo was founded 
two thoufand three hundred years ago, by two brothers, 
merchants, who came to Pegue from Talowmeou, one 
day’s journey eaft of Martaban. Thcfe pious traders 
raifed a pagoda of one Birman cubit, twenty inches 

I and 
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and a half in height. Sigeamee, or the fpirit that 
prefides over the elements, and diredls the thunder 
and lightning, in the fpace of one night, increafed the 
lize of the pagoda to two cubits. The merchants then 
added another cubit, which Sigeamee likewife doubled 
in the fame (hort time. The building thus attained 
the magnitude of twelve cubits, when the merchants 
defifted. That the pagoda was afterwards gradually 
increafed by fucceflive monarchs of Pegue; the regifters 
of whofe names, and the amount of their contributions, 
had been loft in the general ruin: nor could he in¬ 
form me of any authentic archives that furvived the 
wreck. 

Of the deficiency of the foregoing account of the 
city of Pegue, and the temple of Shoemadoo, I am 
fully fenfible. Authentic documents were not to be 
procured; and the flories related, in anfwer to oral 
enquiries, were too extravagant to merit attention. 
That Pegue was once a great and populous city, the 
ruins of buildings within the walls, and the vcftiges of 
its extenfive fuburbs, ftill extant, fufficiently declare. 
Of the antiquity of Shoemadoo there is no reafon to 
doubt: and as a pile of building, fingular in its con- 
llru<ftion, and extraordinary for its magnitude, it may 
juftly be numbered amongft the moft curious fpcci-t 
niens of oriental architecture, . 
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Defcription of the Tree called, hy the 
Burmas, Launzan. 

BY 

FRANCIS BUCHANAN, Esq. M. D. 

B efore my retting out to accompany the late de¬ 
putation to the'court of I received fomc 
feeds, which had been fent to' Sir John Shore from 
Pegue. It was conceived that they might be ufefully 
employed to yield oil, with which they feemed to 
abound: I was therefore particular in making my en¬ 
quiries after the plant producing them. I foon learned 
that they were produced only in the upper provinces of 
the kingdom; and, on my arrival there, I found my- 
felf ftill at a diftance from the tree on which they grow. 
It is faid only to be found on the mountains; and thefe 
I had no where an opportunity of examining. With 
fome difficulty, however, I procured, whilfl: at Amera- 
foora^ fome young {l\oots, with abundance of the 
flowers, and feveral young plants in a growing ftate: 
and while at Pagam, on our return, I procured many 
branches with the young fruit. Unluckily, all the 
young plants died before I reached Bengali otherwife, 
I believe, they might have been an acquifltion of fome 
value. The tree is faid to be very lofty; and, from 
what I faw, muft produce immenfe quantities of the 
fruit; as may readily be conceived from looking at the 
drawings; where it muft be obferved, that the 
bearing branch has had by far the greateft part of^^W 
produce fhaken off by the carriage- In times of plelftj^ 
little ufe is made of the fruit, except for yielding bii, 

as 
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as had been expetfled j and befides, a fmall quantity of 
the feeds are gathered, and fent to all parts of the 
empire, where they are ufed for nearly the fame pur- 
pofes that almonds are amongft us; but the demand in 
this way cannot be confiderable. 

It is in times of fcarcity that the fruit becomes valua¬ 
ble. It is faid, when ripe, to be red; and, like a peach, 
confifts of a fucculent outer flefti, containing a hard 
ihell, in which there is a fingle feed. The outer flelhy 
part is faid to be agreeably acid, and fafe to eat. When 
that is removed, the Ihells, by a flight beating, fplit 
in two, and arc thus eafily feparated from the Kernel. 
Thefe kernels tafte very much like a walnut; but are 
rather fofter, and more oily. As they can, at thofe 
places where the trees grow, be afforded very cheap, 
in times of fcarcity they are carefully gathered j and, 
when boiled with a little rice or Indian corn, furnilh a 
great part of the food of the lower clafs of the natives. 

I lhall now add fuch a botanical defeription of the 
plant as will enable it to be reduced into the vegetable 
fyftem; although not in every refped: complete, owing 
to my not having fecn the tree or the ripe fi uit. I be¬ 
lieve it will be found to conftituteanew genus; but I do 
not venture to give it a name, till the European bota- 
nifts have afeertained, whether or not it be reducible 
to any known genus of plants. In the botanical 
defeription I ufe the Latin language; as I am not yet 
fufficiently acquainted with the technical terms intro¬ 
duced into the Englijh by the Litchfield Society, to ufe 
them with facility. 

Character EJfenticlis. Cal. i phyll, petala 5, recep- 
taculo inferta, flam. 10, receptaculo inferta, Neft. 
maximum, orbiculatum, lofulcum, germen involvens. 
Styli 5, conniventes. Drupa monofperma, nuce bi- 
valvi. Habitat in montofis regni Barmanoruro. 

Arbor elata ramis fufeis nudis; ramulis foliofis. 
J^amuli fioriferi glabri, rubicundi, viride-pun<flati; 
frucliferi rimoli. 


Folia 
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Folia approximata, alterna, petiolata, oblonga, bafi 
attenuata, Integra, integerrima, retufa, glabra, venis 
reticulata. 

Fulcra, petiolus anceps, acutangulus, breviflimus, 
glaber. Stipulac, pubes, arma cirrhi nulla. 

Inflorescentia. Paniculi axillares ad apices rarno- 
rum congefti, laxi, nudi, foliis longiores, ramofliflltni j 
ramis teretibus, horizontalibus, fparfis. Flores parvi, 
albidi, plurimi, pediccllati, fparli. Racemi frudli- 
feri penduli, foliis inuko longiores. Frudlus rubri, 
acefcenti-dulces. 

Cal. perianthum proprium monophyllum, con- 
cavum, corolla brevius, quinqucfidum : laciniis obtu-^ 
fis. Laciniae calycis aliquando trcs, faepius quatuor. 

Cor. petala quinque, rarius fcx, receptaculo inferta, 
feflilia, fublincaria, obtufa, rcvoluta, 

Nect. Maximum, in centro floris orbiculatum, de- 
prelTum, decem-rtriatum, germen involvens. 

Stam. Filamenta decern, fubulata, erecfta, petajis^ 
breviora, receptaculo inferta, antherae parva;, ovatae. 

PisT. Germen fuperum. Neclario tcckum. Styli 
quinque fubulati, ercd:i, conniventes, longitudine fta- 
minum, ftigmata obtufa. 

Per. Drupa comprefla, oboyata, obtufa, obtufo- 
carinata, unilocularis. 

Sem. Nux unilocularis, comprefla, fub-bivalvis, de- 
hifcens; fcmen folitarium, hinc acutum, inde craf- 
fum carinatum. 

Affinis, ordine natural!, tcrminaliis proximus ha- 
bitu, gcneri a Roxburgio tjaroo mamaday didlo, fed 
nedlaria diverfiflima, charadterem habet non nihil 
fim’ilem gencri alccro, a Roxburgio chitraca didlo, fed 
habitus diverli; fingularis eft drupa monofperma cum 
ftylis quinque; fimile aliquod tamen occurrit in generc 
Roxburgiano odina, 

A Saponaria diverfum genus, drupa uniloculari. 
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IX. 

Specimen of the Language 

OF THE 

PEOPLE INHABITING THE HILLS IN’ 
THE VICINITY OF BHAGULPOOR. 

Communicated in a Letter to the Secretary^ 

BY 

Major R. E. Roberts. 

P ERCEIVING that the very full and fatisfacflory 
account of the people inhabiting the hills in the 
vicinity Of BhagulpooVy by Lieutenant Shawe, in the 
Fourth Volume of the Jftatick Refearchesy is unaccom¬ 
panied by any fpccimen of their language, fliould the 
following one be acceptable as a fupplcmcnt to that ac¬ 
count, or you deem it deferving the notice of the So¬ 
ciety, 1 fliall be obliged by your laying it before them, 
as I can rely on the corredlnefs of it. 

Mr. S HAWE having obferved that thefe people have 
no W'riting characfler, I juft beg leave to add, that, 
when I w'as on duty art Rajahmahl, fevcral years ago, 
a hill chief fent a verbal meflage to the commanding 
officer, expreffing a wifti to wait upon him. Being 
defired to appoint a day for that purpofe, he tranf^ 
mitted a ftraw with four knots upon it, which was ex¬ 
plained by the meffenger who brought it, to intimate, 
that his mafter would come on the fourth day. 

4 
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'fhe Head 

Cook- 

The Eyelafh 

Cunmeer. 

Eyebrow 

Cunmudba. 

Cheek 

Culla* 

Nofe- 

Moee. 

Chin 

Kyboo. 

Throat 

Cuffer. 

Tooth 

PuL 

Armpit 

Buddee pnekda. 

An Arm 

Tat buddee. 

Blood 

A Finger 

Keefs. 

Angillcc. 

Breaft of! 
aWoman j 

Doodah* 

The Breaft 

Book all. 

Heel 

Teekna. 

Belly 

Coochah 

Flefti 

Maak. 

Loins 

Cudmah. 

A Fever 

Meed. 

Back 

Cookah. 

lleadakc 

Cooknogec. 

A Vein 

Naroo. 

Cholick 

Coochoohoogee, 

Toe 

Cuddah Angillcc* 

A Tiger 

Toot. 

Hair 

Tullce. 


-Alah. 

An Eye 

Cun. 

Ant 

Choobah. 

Ear 

Kydoob. 

Kite 

Chunnceadcc. 

The Countc-1 

Trefoo. 

Paroquet 

Apud. 

nance j 


Fly 

Tceljcur. 

Beard 

Fachoodcc. 

Bee 

Ook. 

Throat 

Tood. 

Heaver-* 

Surruncurfa, 

Shoulder 

Dupna. 

A Star 

Badekah. 

A Nail (of 1 
Finger)/ 

Ooruk. 

Cloud 

Cow 

Badelee. 

Ooec. 

A Lip 

Bopcootooda. 

Jackal 

Cheecaloo, 

Navel 

Cood. 

Cat 

Beerkah. 

Buttock 

MoodoocudmuUi. 

Cock 

Noogeer. 

Liver 

Cuckalcc. 

Crow 

Cacah. 

The Foot 

Chupta. 

Dove 

PooraTi. 

A Bone 

Coochul. 

Pigeon 

Cooteerah. 

Foreh[ead 

^cepee^ 
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A Scorpion 

Teelah. 

Oil 

Heefcun* 

A Buffalo 

Mung* 

A Turband 

Doomed Coeud^« 

A Hog 

Keefs. 

A Tree 

Mun.\ 

A Deer 

Chutteeduh. 

Linen Cloth 

Looka. 

A Hen 

Dooteegeer. 

Cold 

Kaidah« 

A Bat 

Cheedgoo. 

Heat 

bomee. 

A Snake 

Nefcr. 

A Houfe 

Ada. 

AFifti 

Meen. 

North 

Colah. 

Male^mafculine Pecchalah. 

South 

Purrubmoha* 

Sunfhine 

Beer, 

Weft 

Beerhotroo* 

Moonfhine 

Beelah. 

A Peacock 

Cboobah. 

Lightning 

Chudkah, 

Sweet 

Ameebade* 

Light 

Abublee* 

Bitter 

Cadkah. 

Earth 

Kycul. 

Sour 

Seeteed. 

A Stone 

Chichah. 

Prayer, worlhip Aydeeootee* 

An Arrow 

Char. 

Hinduftan 

Colcr, 

A Bone 

Eedut. 

Wheat 

Gyhoom. 

Fire 

Chuchab* 

To fleep 

Cooda. 

Water 

Oom. 

To beget, procreate Keena. 

Grafs 

Doobah.c 

To fleep 

Cunderco. 

Food 

Jacoo. 

To go 

Aycoocoo. 

Bread 

Putteea. 

To tear 

Afeehee. 

Cloth 

Durja. 

To fqueezei 

1 Ayrcoo. 

Blade 

Fudcooroa. 

prefs out J 

White 

Cheen burroo. 

To grind 

Tudyeca. 

Red 

Kyfoo* 

To know, un- ^ 

|Boojeeen. 

Yellow 

Balcoo* 

derftand J 

Rice 

TeekceL 

Tomb 

M&lec&, 

You V. 


1 
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To break 

Turri. 

This 

Bhee. 

■To found 

Ahootee. 

Him 

Naheen. 

To laugh 

Alkee. 

They 

Nuckeed. 

To weep 

Boolkee. 

Ignorant 

Oo cullec mulla 

To pull, draw 

Bundra. 

Juftice 

Muzcoor. 

A River 

Abeen. 

Which 

Chuchee. 

Salt 

Beek. 

A Liar 

Puflccarec. 

A Cup 

Coree. 

A Rope, Cord 

Meer. 

Below, under 

Tuttl. 

A Hill 

Tookah. 

A Tent Rope 

Jumka. 

Sick 

Chootah. 

High 

Arka. 

A Sheet 

Chuppoodah, 

A Door 

Dowaree. 

Left (Hand or Side) Akdo* 

A Flower 

Kadah. 

Crooked 

Deeza. 

Game (Beads of) Cubbrec. 

Sand 

Balah. 

An Ideot 

Bootah. 

Accufation, ^ 

Mifee. 

The World 

Ooraha.. 

Complaint J 


A Mat 

Talee. 

A Garment, Veil 

Joolee. 

Before 

Moodahee; 

Phyfick 

Bhuddjcr. 

Why 

Pundreek. 

A Salh > 

Sujar. 

M?, to me 

Aykce. 

A Mill 

Mookah. 
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An; Account of the Difcovety of Two 
Urns in the Vicinity of Benares#, 

By JONATHAN DUNCAN, Efq. 

I HEREWiyH beg leav& to deliver to the Society a 
Stone and a Marble Veflel, &und the one within 
the other, in the month of January, 1794, by the 
people employed by Baboo Juggut Sing in digging 
for ftones from the fubterraneoUs materials of fome 
extenfive and ancient buildings in the vicinity of a 
temple called Sarnautb^ at the didance of about four 
miles to the northward of the prefent city of Benares. 

In the innermofl: of thefe cafes (which were difeo- 
vered after digging to the depth of eighteen bauts, or 
cubits, under the furface) were found a few human 
bones, that were committed to the Ganges, and fome 
decayed pearls, gold leaves, and other jewels of no 
value, which cannot be better difpofed of than by con¬ 
tinuing in the receptacle in which they muft have fo 
long remained, and been placed upon an occafion on 
which there are feveral opinions among the natives in 
that diftridl. The firft, that the bones found along 
with them, may be thofe of the confort of fome for¬ 
mer Rajah or Prince, who having devoted herfclf-4o 
the flames on the death of her hufband, or on fome ‘ 
other emergency, her relations may have made (as is 
faid not to be unprecedented) this depofit of her re¬ 
mains as a permanent place of lodgment; whilfl: 
others have fuggefted, that the remains of the deceafed 
may have probably only been thus temporarily difpofed 
of, till a proper time or opportunity (hould arrive of 

la committing 
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committing them to the Gan^s» as is ufually obferved 
ia refpeft to thefe or flowers; a term by which 

the Hindus to diflingoifli thofe refiduary veftigcs 
of their friends dying natural deaths, that are not con- 
fpm«d by the flre, to which thcit corpfcs are generally 
bjfpolfcd, according to the tenets of their religion. 

6ut I am myfelf inclined to give the preference to 
a conclufiqn differing from either of the two former, 
viz. that the bones found in thde urns muff belong to 
one of the worfhippers of Buddha, a fet of I^ian 
faemics, who, having no reverence for the Gangly 
to'depofit their remains in the earth, inftead of 
committing them to that river; a furmife t^at fcems 
ffrongly corroborated by the circumftance of a ftatue 
or idol of Buddha having been found in the'fame 
place under ground, and on the fame occafion with 
the difcovery of the urns in quefficm, on which was 
an infcription, as per the accotapanying copy of the 
original, afcertaining that a temple had between 7 or 
igoo'-years ago been conftrufted there for the worfhip 
of that deity. 
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Account of foine Ancient Infcriptions, 

T he Prefident lays before the Society a Fac Simile 
of fome Ancient Infcriptions, received frbm Sir 
Charles Ware Mallet. They were taken by Mr. 
Wales, a very ingenious artift, who has employed 
himfelf in making dehgns of the excavations and 
fculptures at Elluray and other parts on the weftern 
lide of India. To the ingenuity of Lieutenant 
W iLFORD, the Society is indebted for an explanation 
of the Infcriptions. They arei as he obferves,, of 
little importance j but the publication of them majy 
allift the labours of others in decyphering mojre inte* 
refting manuferipts or infcriptions. The following 
Extradt of a Letter from Lieutenant Wilford, 
containing his Trandation of the Infcriptions* accom*^ 
panics them. 


I HAVE the honour to return to you the fac fimile 
of the feveral infcriptions, with an explanation of 
them. I defpaired at firft of ever being able to decy- 
phe^ them j for as there are no ancient infcriptions in 
this part of Indioy wc never had, of courfe, any op¬ 
portunity to try our (kill, and improve our talents, in 
the art of decyphering. However, after many fruit- 
Icfs attempts on our part, M-e were fo -fortunate as to 
find at laft an ancient fage, who, gave us the key, and 
produced a book in Sanjerit, containing a great many 
ancient alphabets formerly'in ufe in different parts of 
India, This was really a foPtunate difeovery, which 
hereafter may be of great fervice to us. But let us 
^proceed. 

1 4 . Number 
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Number II. and VI. are pure Sanjcrit% and the cha- 
radler, though uncouth, \% Sanjcrit 

The other numbers, viz. I. III. IV. and V. are . 
written in an aftcfent vernacular dialed; at^ the cha- 
raders, though very different from thofe now in ufe, 
are neverthelefs derived from the original or primaeval , 
Smjerity for the elements are the fame. 

I have exhibited thefe numbers in one fheet. The 
Infcriptions are firft written in their original dialed, 
but in Sanjerit charaders. To this is annexed a tran- 
ilation in Sanjerit •, and both the original dialed and the 
Sanjerit tranflation are exhibited in Englijh charaders. 

The nurnbers I. III. IV. and V. relate to the wan> 
deringif of 'Yuoishtira and the Pandovas through 
forefts and uninhabited places. They were precluded, 
by agreement, from converfing with mankind; but 
^eir friends and relations, Vidura and Vya'sa, con¬ 
trived to convey to them fuch intelligen^ce and infor¬ 
mation as they deemed neceffary for their fafety. This 
they did by writing fhort and obfeure fentences on 
rocks or ftones in the wildernefs, and in charaders 
previoufly agreed upon betwixt them. Vya'sa is the 
fu{^fed author of the Puranas^ 

No. I. 

Confifts of four diftind parts, which are to be read 
jTeparatd.y. In the firft part, (i,) either Vidura or 
Vya'sa informs Yudisutira of the hoftifo intejicions 
of Duryodhew. 

From what I have feen of him (DuryodhiBN,) 

and after having fully confidered (the whole tenor 

of hi? condud,) I am fatisfied that be is a wicked 
** roan/ Keep thyfelf concealed, O chief of the il- 
** Ittftrious!” 


In 
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In the 2d part of No. L 

** Having firft broken the (lone (that qlpfes thy 
♦* cave) come here fccretly, old man, that thou maycft 
obtain the obyedt of thy defire. Thy fuffcrings vex 
«* me fore.” 

In the 3d part of No. I. 

O, mpft unfortunate, the wicked is come,”. 

In the 4th part of No. I. 

Yudishtira and his followers being exhaufied with 
their fufferings, made overtures of peace through 
ViDURA and Vya'sa. They had at firft fome hope of 
fuccefs, when fyddenly an end was put to the negocia- 
tion, and affairs took another turn. This piece of 
intelligence they conveyed to YunisnTi>«.A in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: 

4tb, ** Another word.”^ 

'This expreflion, is an adverbial form, is ftill in ufc 
to exprefs the lame thing. 

No. III. 

Q, worthy man, O, Hara-ha,rat* {Hara^kara,. the 
nam^ of MarapeVa, twice exprelTed, is an exclama¬ 
tion ufed by people in great diftrefs,) “ afcend into thy 
cave-T—Hence fend letters—But into thy cave go fe- 
** cretly.” 

No. IV. 

** Thou wilt foon perceive that they are leagued to- 
gether, and that their bellies (appetites) are the 
" only rule of their condu<ft. Decline their friend- 
“ (hip—See the door of yon cave—Break it open, 
** (and conceal thyfelf therein.”) 

No. V. 

Go into the town immediately—But do not mix 
” with them—Keep thyfelf feparate as the lotos (from 
4 the 
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** the waters in which it floats.)—Get into the houfe 
** of a certain ploughman, and firfl: remain concealed 
** there; but afterwards keep thyfelf in readinefs.” 

. The two following numbers allude to the worfliip 
of Buddha. 

No. II. 

** Here is the flatute of Sa'cva-Uda'raca, (now a 
form of Buddha,) bur'who was before a Brahmacdrit 
’** called Sri-S oHiLA.” 


No. VI. 

** Sa'cya-Pa'da'mrata made this flatute." 

My learned friends here infift that thefe Infcriptions 
were really written by the friends of Yudishtira. I 
doubt this very much. Thefe Infcriptions certainly 
convey little or no information to us: flill our having 
been able to decypher them is a great point in my 
opinion, as ir may hereafter lead to further difeoveries, 
that may ultimately crown our labours with fuccefs. 
Indeed, your fending them to me has really been the 
occafion of my difeovering the above-mentioned boolc, 
which I conceive to be a moft fortunate circutnflance. 


F. 'WiLFORD, 
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No. I. 


^nronlnTiri 

BlaU HbJ 

facat^ba *vra*dbara bud*ha 
gupta Jupuibitapa 




/ 


ttt 


Varappru pluta ntraddba 
pattbarc'batut'ba tfba 
paipi 

Crddrata c*ba-> 

1 VMVQ 


^fTT^rr 


The fame in Sanjcrit, 






I'vm 




^T^'sn 


Mi^ula tarcana praeatS vraiah ■ iVaram prupturn guptah vraddha \Cap>iayata tjiu/atAd 
muye'ioA tb*Aa/inab/uprathitapa* , . . lprit/laraou'tan*dajiitwd ha pr^a, It^balabprdptaba iPraftbtitMh 

No. III. 

Rucbara Hara^bara 
eruruba Ubae 

The fame in Sanjcrit. 

prejhaya gu*dbad gacb'ba. 


No. IV. 

Cala-t jat^be rubabai paba-i tbe fn/barab arure fhagubadara lata. 

The fame in Sanjcrit. , 

ydmbi jaVbare ru*dbab prabitam icb*banti Jnebam dbara etadgubd dwdtvm Itc'ba. 
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No. V. 

OhjS-i t'ba-i Jhiru fabru d'but^hara nubs hala tuba 
bafuti baji ru-i^ gu<tba te i raru babaracru. 


The h.mc in Sat^crif* 

hva tyhta Jighram gramam jbatiti pravtfabalad*bara 
dvafatbi adydj^i gatnna guptab ttjhta fa^chat udbjogam curu. 


Put^ Sanfcrit^. 
No. ii. 


Bn Sobila Brahma^ 


Si^arud^ 




raea pratimfyam. 


Pure Sanferit.^ 

No. VL 

^inriRiPgH^Tn^n 

€rmd*pr^mdi 




No. I. From Verwt or ElUra 




'una^woj^ 

OTTV >£* 


in/t^oC 


3^w 


<s^ • 
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XII. 


Observations on the Alphabetical System 


OF TH® 

Language of Awa and Rac’hain.* 


By Captain JOHN TOWERS. 


T he annexed Plate j- is a Specimen of the Alpha¬ 
bet of the Language of Awd and Rdc'baih^ 
agreeably to the Arrangement adopted by the Brditn- 
mas and Mdrdmdsy or Natives of thofe Kingdoms. 

To avoid tedious and perplexing reference, it was 
thought advifeable to place under each fymbol its 
charaderiftic rcprefentative in Rorhan letters. In do¬ 
ing this, more than common attention has been paid 
to preferve the notation laid down in the elegant and 
perfpicuous " Syftem and Diflertation on the Ortho¬ 
graphy of Aftatick Words in Roman Letters,” com¬ 
mencing the Firft Volume of the Refearches of the 
Society; at Icaft, as far as its typical arrangement 
correfponded with, the fyftem under dilcuHion; and 
where a variation rendered it necelTary, new combina¬ 
tions or fymbols have been introduced, and obferva- 
tions fubjoined for their elucidation. 

The abecedary rules, as taught by the natives, are, 
in their aggregate capacity, called Sdhbuh^ or, ^he 
Syftem of InftruSlion. Thejr are claffed under three 

diftind 


* Ava and Aracan. 


+ Plate I. 
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diftindheads; and thefe.again divided into thirty fu- 
bordinate divilions, by the infle< 5 lidn of the primary 
letters, or alphabet properly fo called, with the three 
clalTes of vowels arwit asnilncy and asaiicrit and four 
other marks. The in(lru< 5 tion commences, however, 
with eighteen Ibnnds^ to prepare the pupil, as it is 
faid, for the greater didicukies that are to follow. 
Thefe founds are included in what is taught fubfe- 
quently, though ten of their fymbols arc not, which 
are therefore fubjoined in the Annexed Plate. 

I- 

Of the feveral feries as they occur in the Plate^ the 
firft is cagric'be^ or the alphabet •, refpedting which 
there is little to obferve. In certain cafes, to facili* 
tatc utterance, c is permuted with cb with y'; the 
feeond d with the fecond /, p with and convetfely. 
Of thofe founds that have more than one fymbol, the 
firft c'h, ch’bt I ; fecond tidin’, and third fh, are in ge¬ 
neral ufe; alfo the fecond p'hi except in thofe inflahces 
where it does not aflbciatc with the four marks that 
wdl appear under the following, head. 

II. 

Thefe are the four marks alluded to above. Their 
names, as they occur in the PlatCi afe apdht araii, 
hhach'hviet hmach'bwey See. according to the letter it 
is affociated with, and wacb'hwe* 

apdn. 

The mark of this fymbol is y; though it might more 
properly, and fometitnes more conveniently, be marked 
by our third vowel, commeficing a diphthong. The 
letters to, which it is affixed, are r, e'by (i,*) gt *» (2,} 
(**) A (I,) i* To this laft it gives 

nearly 

* The figoxes rsfer to the arehstyps'in the 
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nearly the foiAid of our sb-, which notation it is ne- 
ceflary to prcfervc, though probably not conformable 
to the ftrift rules of analogy. Poffibly the conflituent 
parts of this found arc the palatial Jibilanti and 
coafofcing with a following vowel. 

Ararii. 

This mark is typified by r, and is always prefixed 
to the letters with which it aflbeiates. Thefe are r, c'b^ 
(i>) (I 0 {'i-i) p,fhy {li) b^m. With 

ch'b it forms a very harfii combination-. But it is to 
be obferved, that it is the nature of this, as well as of 
all the marks, either feparately, or in their fevcral 
combinations, to coalefce into one fdUnd with the af- 
fociated letter as nearly as the organs of articulation' 
will admit. Its name &rail defignates its natural 
form, meaning ere£l or upright. 

Hm&ch'hwe. 

This extraordinary mark forms a new clafs of afo 
pirates. Its name fignifies /ujpended, from its fituation 
with rclpe< 5 l to the letter. The letters under which 
it is placed, are n, ny, n, (2;) »?, r, /, (i;) w, be¬ 
fore th^ JirJt /even of which its type is b.* s it hardens 
into z, the appropriate fymbol; or adds a fyliable to 
the inherent vowel, as sami, a daughter, which may 
be either written with the mark before us, or by m.\ 
In the introdudlory part to tbe /yftemy\ it fays, * when 
the breath is obftrudled by the prelTure of the tongue 
(againfi; the roots of the upper teeth, or probably 
againfl; the palate) and forced between the teeth on 

VoL. V. K either 

♦ The afpirate fo evidently precedes the letter in pronuncia¬ 
tion, that, however inclination may lead to make the fymbol fol¬ 
low the letter, as is ufual in the other afpiratesj in this inftance * 
it cannot be done without an ofienfive violation of all analogy. 

+ See Plate I. aw 

J That commences the Jirji volume of the Refearches of the 
Society* For the fake of brevity, it will be quoted throughout 
by this title. . 
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eitiicr fide of it, a liquid is formed peculiar to the 
diale<ft of the Celtick* We have found, how- 
epcr, this very found in the mark before us when af- 
fociated with /. If this be the found reprefenced by 
//, as in the common furname Lloyd, the notation is 
but ill-fuited to give an idea of its powers. In the 
combination of this mark with dpah, the only letters 
of aflbeiation are m and /; and with drait, h and m ; 
the fymbol being formed, as in the original, of the 
component parts. 

JV&ch'hwe, 

or the Jufpended w, is fubtended to every letter, ex¬ 
cepting that with which it correfponds in the alphabet. 
Its fymbol is w, but fubjed: to certain changes and 
fuppreflion, the particular infiances of which will ap¬ 
pear when the vowels come to be treated of. This 
mark with the letter h, and the one immediately pre¬ 
ceding with the letter w, form two combinations for the 
fame found i which is that of wb in the word wbat. 
In its allbciations with the other marks, it is governed 
by the fame rules, and governs the fame letters as al¬ 
ready related under their feparatc and combined forms j 
with an exception, however, to its homogeneous cha- 
radler in the alphabet. With dpab, and dpan hmach'- 
hwe and hldch’hwe, we have the genuine found of our 
third yo'ficX forming a diphthong with the fifth-, as 
tniurvd, bmiuiud, hliuwd j the diphthong in thefe in- 
ftanecs having prccifely the fame found as in our word 
lieu-, but, to preferve the notation here laid down, it 
mufi be typified by y, as mywd, bmywd, blywd-, 
though it might more properly be reprefented by its 
confiituent parts, as in the firfi example. 


J» 4*. 5* 

Thefe are the three feries of vowels and najal marks. 
The firfi is called drwi, or •written, Amply the fc- 

cotid 

* A letter is alfo faid to be arm when uninflefied. 
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cond asaifnct from the root saii, to ftrikei (owing to 
the mark as^ii or tahc'bwaih that is ftruck in writing 
from the top of the final letter) and he^ fmallj and 
the third asailcri, from the lame, and m, large, great, 
in cohfequence of the proportion of the firfi feriefi 
that is ingrafted into it being more than in the fecond* 

The alphabet, in its feveral alibciations with ap^n^ 
arSiij hhach'hwet and wach'bwe^ is, with only one 
exception, uniformly inflected throughout with the 
three leries of vowels and nafal marks in regular rota> 
tion as they occur in the Plate. The indance to the 
contrary is wacb'hwet which is altogether excluded in 
the alphabetical infledlion of asailcri. 

Except as a compound, the firfl: vocal found, as 
deferibed in the fyflem, has no place in the language 
before us. And there is yet a more ftriking lingula- 
rity; which is, that every fyllable is liquid, as it were, 
in its termination, each letter having its peculiar vowel 
or nafal mark fubjoined, and in no inftance coalefcing 
w'ith a following letter. But, to elucidate it by in- 
ftances from our own language; were a native of jfva 
or Aracan merely acquainted with the Roman letters, 
and that fuch and fuch fymbols reprefented fuch and 
fuch founds, without knowing their rules of alTocia- 
lion, to read the words booky booty bully he would, 
agreeably to the powers he is taught to affix to the 
chara<flers of his own language, pronounce them uni¬ 
formly biiy or bucuy butUy bul&y refpeclively. And he 
could not poffibly do otherwife; the organs of articu¬ 
lation being inadequate to give utterance to the final 
letters according to the abrupt mode by which we are 
inllrudied to terminate thofe words. It need fcarcely 
be obferved, that hence each letter of the alphabet 
properly fo called is ufed as a Jyllahic initialy and never 
as a medial or finaly if we except the n^als. But 
here we only fpeak as far as pronunciation is concern¬ 
ed. There is reafon to fuppofe that this llngularity is 

K a not 
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not peculiar to the language we are treating of, but 
that the Chineje is formed upon the fame principle 1 
and probably fomc of the African dialedls, if the ana¬ 
logy obfervable in the mode in which fome natives of 
that quarter of the globe pronounce exotick words, 
and that of the Mar&m&Sy be fufficient ground for the 
fuggeftion. Whether the language of ^ibet be not' 
alfo, a member of the Society may be polTibly able to 
determine. A native of Aracant of naturally ftrong 
parts, and acute apprehenfion, with whom more than 
common pains have been taken for many months pad 
to corredl this defed, can fcarcely now, with the mod 
determined caution, articulate a word or fyllable in 
Hinduftani that has a con/onant for a final, which fre¬ 
quently occafions very unpleafant, and fometimes ri-, 
diculous equivocations; and fuch is the force of habit 
even to making the mod limple and eafy things diffi¬ 
cult, that as obvious as the firfi elementary found ap¬ 
pears to our comprehenfion, in an attempt that was 
made to teach him the Nagari charadler, of which it 
is the inherent vowel, a number of days elapfed before 
he could be brought to pronounce it, or even to form 
any idea of it, and then but a very imperfed: one. 


The Plate, as has been already obferved, (hews the^ 
alphabetical arrangement adopted by the natives. 
will be more convenient, however, in treating of the 
three feries of vowels and nafal marks, to throw them 
intoclaffcs; not only for the fake of perfpicuity, but 
to avoid the irkfomc talk of endlcfs repetition. 


* a, a, a, a 

Our extended (bund in all, and its contraded one in 
fond, are the balls of thefe four vowels. The fird is 
pronounced with an accent peculiarly acute, by an in- 
fledion pretty far back of the tongue towards the pa¬ 
late. 
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latt, terminated by a kind of catch. It feems, how¬ 
ever, to drop this dillinftion when followed by a grave 
accent, as tara^ juftj a property that it would appear 
to poflefs in common with the other vowels diuin- 
guilhed by acute accents. It is inherent in every 
vowel, which may be the reafon why it is placed laft 
in the alphabet. The accent of the third is as re¬ 
markably grave as the other is acute ; the fecond form¬ 
ing a medium between both, being our broad vowel 
in alhy while the fourth is a guttural, analogous to the 
jirabian kaf-, a fuppreflion of the final utterance by 
which this is characterized as a confonant, being all 
that is neceflary to form the found before us. 


it ' t , it . 

The two firfl: are accented in the fame proportion 
as a and only with fomewhat lefs force. The laft 
is pronounced with an effort unufually harlh, by a 
llrong inflection of the centre part of the tongue to¬ 
wards the palate. It feems to form a found between 
the third vowel of the fyftem and the aCtual articula¬ 
tion of its final letter, with which a foreigner, from 
mere oral knowledge, would molt probably be in¬ 
duced to write it. No doubt, however, exifts of its 
being a vowel, as attention to the mode in which a 
native pronounces it will fully demonftrate. The con- 
ftituent found in a-pah being our third vowel, in the 
inflection of thofe letters which take that mark with 
the three vowels before us, the variation in their aflb* 
•ciated and unaflbeiated capacity is not eafily difeerni- 
ble at firft, but the difference is difeovered in a day 
or two’s practice by the afliftance of a native, 

«, Ut up. 

The grave and acute accents of the laft feries cha¬ 
racterize the two firft of the prefent the third being 

K 3 formed 
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fonncd by a fudden reciprocation of the tongue with 
ap appqlfe nearly of the lips, fo as to convey an idea 
pf fulnefs; or, if the exprelfion may be allowed, a re¬ 
markable roundnefs of found united to an uncommonly 
oblufeand abrupt termination, a peculiarity that marks 
thofe vowels of the feries asailhe and asaihru that 
have mutes for the double letter. To this obferva- 
tion, however, there is an exception, which will be 
taken notice of in its proper place. The found of the 
letter, when affociated with wacb'bwei and infledled 
by the two firft of thefe vowels, remains the fame as 
in its unalTociated form: but the iigma in this cafe 
appears to be confidered by the natives themfelves as 
redundant, for it has hitherto only been met with in 
their abecedary fyftcm. 


The jfir^ is the e of tbe Jyftem. It has two types j 
the Jeventb of the firft feries, and tbe la ft hut one of 
the lecond, and which are often abbreviated in writing, 
as in the verbal termination %e and rwe in the Plate.* 
By a ftrange irregularity, it is frequently written for i. 
The Jecond is diftinguiihed by the grave accent of the 
preceding feries. 


ao\ 0^ b. 

Thefe vowels feem to be thus diftinguiihed in the 
Jyftem : “ By purfing up our lips in the leaft degree, 
we convert the fimple element into another found of 
the fame nature with the firft vowel, and eafily con¬ 
founded with it in a broad pronunciation: when this 
new found is lengthened; it approaches very nearly to 
the fourth vowel, which ,w’e form by a bolder and 
ftronger rotundity of the mouth.” The two firft 
may be often miftaken for the laftj and, in fome 

words. 


• Plate I. b. 
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words, even for a and 5 , when ihfledling the othi^r let-*- 
ters with wach'we^ fufpended. Like the fym- 
bol in alTociation with wach'wct when infie< 5 led with 
thefe four vowels, is redundant. 

tf//, aipi aicht ait. 

Our diphthong in ay^ or which Teems to be 
compounded of the broad vowel in alh or rather its 
correfpondent fhort one, followed by the third, pro¬ 
nounced with the acute piercing accent defcribed in 
treating of the firft vowel, conftitutes the Ibund of the 
two firft of the prefent clafs of vowels; while the 
narrower found in or my, with the obtufe abrupt 
termination mentioned under the third dais of vowels, 
peculiarizes the two laft. Taken in two’s, as they ap¬ 
pear above feparated by the femicolon, their founds ?ire 
congenial. The two firft form the exception taken 
notice of under the third clafs of vowels, 

aut. 

The diphthong of the firft and fifth vowels, already 
fo fully defcribed in the fyftem, with the guttural ter¬ 
mination of aty is the found of this vowel. It is 
fometimes abbreviated, by an elifion of the final let¬ 
ter, when a point above is fubftituted in its room.* 

The najals arc now only left for difeuflion; their 
peculiar vowels, as well as moft of their nafal termi¬ 
nations, are to be found either in the fyftem, or in the 
foregoing obfervations. The only thing therefore that 
remains, is arranging them into clalTcs, and making 
a few trifling ftridlures. 


an, an. 

No elucidation is here neceflary. A fpecies of ab¬ 
breviation is fometimes obfervable in writing, when 

K4 the 


• See Plate I. 
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I 

the double letter is placed above, indead of preced¬ 
ing, the following letter; as in the word sMbun.* 

in. 

The figma of this nafal in the original is not de¬ 
duced analogoufly; its powers as a Jyllahic initial be¬ 
ing that of the dental nafal, which found is altogether 
excluded from this language as a final. 

um, un. 

The firft of thefe is the regular fymbol. Both 
founds have but one type in the original, that as a 
labial appearing to be reftridled to thofe indances 
where a labial follows; as cumbup, a /mall eminence, or 
rifing ground. The nafal is frequently reprefented by 
a point above the letter. 


aifi, atfi, aim; a'in, ain. 

The vowels of thofe nafals are in the fame proportion 
as ail, aich, pronounced without the acute accent and 
abrupt termination by which they are refpeeflively dif- 
tinguilhed. The objeure nafal,f formed by a flight 
infledlion of the tongue towards the palate, with a 
trifling aid from the other organ, and which is fo fre¬ 
quently to be met with in Perfian and Hindi vocables, 
is the found of the two fird; the purpofe of the third 
being feemingly to take their place when a labial fol¬ 
lows, as in the word cdimp'ha, the earth.X It may be 

proper 

* See Plate I. d, 

+ This nafal appears to hold a middle place between the dental 
and guttural nafals confidered 2,% finals *, with the laft of which it 
has but one common type in the ^yflem. 

Sec Plate I. <? ; where it may be obferved, the double letter 
has the one which Ihould follow it fubtended to it, and takes the 
vowel with which it is inflefted, the diftinguifhing mark dsdit 
being fupprclTed; an abbreviation very common in the vowels 
and nafal marks formed by double letters, particularly where the 
double letter is the fame with that which immediately follows it. 
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proper to obferve here, that, like the Hindis there is a 
flight nafality perceivable in the pronunciation of Ibtne 
words for which there is no fymbol. 


The diphthongs of din and aih are permuted with i 
and e when infledling ny^ _y, and the whole clafs of 
&pdh', as ny'ih, nyeh, &c. and din, when infle( 51 :ing thofe 
letters with wach'hwe fufpended, and the clafs apdh^ 
wach'hwei as nyweh, &c. This laft nafal, by an 
anomaly not to be accounted for, is very'often writ¬ 
ten for e. 


aun, auh. 

Thefe compounds, formed of the firft and fifth 
vowels and guttural nafal, clofe the three feries of 
vowels and nafal marks, and with them the abecedary 
rules of this language. 


There is, however, oneobfervation more requifite,that 
could not have been introduced before without inconve¬ 
nience, and which has therefore been referved for this 
place, a confidered in its Jyllahic initial capacity, in 
its infleitions of arwi and asdiihe with •vonch'hwe 
fufpended, is preceded by the fourth vowel, which, in 
this inftance only, forms the fymbol for wach'hwe. 
The notation, therefore, for this deviation fhould be 
as follows: od, oa, od, oac, oah, odh\ o'i, o'e o*e; o’dil. 



mary vowel being changed in the prefent cafe into the 
Ample element, with which the incipient letter coa- 
lefces into a diphthong. In the reft, the initial vowel 
is articulated feparately, as the comma between indi¬ 
cates. As for u, a; ao, ao\ 0, o\ they retain the fame 
found, as has been already obferved, cither with or 
without wach'hwe. 

the 
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The following extrjift, taken from a book entitled 
Mam Sai^gwaift or the Iron Ring of Man'Ut is offered 
merely as a fpecimen of the notation here laid down. 
It fcarcely, from its infignificancy, deferves a tranfla- 
tion: however, one is fubjoined. 

Mabasam&d^ man gri cbai' craiaald sdhchya praih 
brain tdiU datn fiVt ta taibcha bnaii chhauh cKye zab 
tdcbbe sbaich'pd zab thaimmdsdii chaga do go crZ lo si lo 
mu*ga nMfi ndt cri gd blydh a'bri zo myai'bnd mn’rwe 
tdmuh cba bmd myai'bnd cfidiiCdvodh fa na cbHe gra- 
d'rwe cbdh gre jwd colai co Juf sdh'rwe sditi shah jwd 
zab CO fhrdh wail chd tdih'chhd chfiah hri zab amyo 
le'bd fdrii'sdii do hndh che we cfirdih rain lydi Itii 
uf> cfiyi bmd rdddnd sumbd go bri'cho'rwe braimmd chd 
zab nail sigrd do go bri'cho tain ddifi u bmd blydh i 
tdchhe shaich’fa thdimmdsdii tdrd cbdga go mdbdsd’. 
mddd mdh gri d crd pe lo zab bhd.* 


And Manu faid, “ 0 ,mighty Prince, Mahasamada! 
if thou haft an inclination to hear^and underftand the 
words of the eighteen holy books which I brought 
from the gate of Chdi'rdwdld,-^ that enclofe and form a 
barrier (to the earth) from thy palace; with thy face 
turned towards the eafl, cleaning thy teeth; wafhing 
thy eyes, mouth, cheeks, and ears, and wiping thy 
•body and hands; and with a purified perfon, and hav¬ 
ing put on thy apparel and eat; and with the four 
friends affembled, and forming a circle, doling thy 
hands, and making obeifance to the three ineftima- 
ble jewels, § and proftrating thyfelf before Braimmd^ 

(and 


* For the original, fee Plate II. 

+ Steep and ftupendous mountains fabled to furround the 
earth, and beyond which no mortal can pafs. 

J Man; the two clafles of fupcrnatural beings, Nait and 
SiGRA, fuppofed to polTefs the peculiar guardianfhip of mankind; 
and BroiimmSi through an attribute, it would feem, of ubiquity. 

i Phura^ Tara Sanc*ha. The incarnate Deities, Divine Jufticc, 
and the Priefts. 
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(and the two clalTes of beneficent Genii) N&ii and 
Sigra^ and making known to them thy grievances 
(having performed all thefe a<Ss, then) will I prefent 
unto thee, illufirious monarch, MabasamMa^ and 
caufe thee to hear the words of thefe eighteen books of 
Divine ordinances.” 

It is difficult to refrain oblerving, that the arrange¬ 
ment not only of the alphabet, but of the firft feries 
of vowels (eight of which have diftin»51: charadters f 
which are not infledlcd) of the foregoing fyftem, has a 
ftriking fimilitude to the Devanagdri. In the alpha¬ 
bet, for inftance, wherever it is defedlive, fuch defi¬ 
ciency is fupplied by double, and, in one cafe, qua¬ 
druple, fymbols for the fame found j the firft part be¬ 
ing arranged into clafles of four, each terminated by 
a nafal, forming together the number twenty-five? 
which exadtly correfponds with the Devanagdri, 

From information, there appears to be fcarcely room 
to doubt, but that the Siameje. have one common lan¬ 
guage and religion with the Brdimmds and Mardmdsi 
and that in manners and cuftoms the three nations 
form, as it were, one great family. How far thefe 
obfervations may extend to the inhabitants of Afamt 
we fhall be able to judge on the publication of the 
hiftory of that country. 

It may be fufficient to obferve in this place, that 
there is one fad impediment to attaining a critical 
knowledge of the idiom of the language of Ava and 
Aracant without which we may in vain expedl from 
any pen accurate information refpedling the religion, 
laws, manners, and cuftoms, of thefe kingdoms; and 
that is, that there is no regular ftandard of orthogra¬ 
phy, or the fmalleft trace of grammatical enquiry to 


+‘ See Plate I. Figure 6. 
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be found among the natives.! Much, however, may 
be done by patience and attention. The field is ample; 
and he who has leifure and perfeverance to attain a juft 
knowledge of its boundaries, will probably find his 
labours rewarded beyond his moft fanguine expectation. 

+ Every writing that has hitherto come under obfervation, ha*s 
been full of the groffeft inaccuracies; even thofe ftamped by the 
highed authority; fuch as official papers from the king of Ava 
to our government. How far the Palit^ or facred language, in 
which their religious ordinances are written, may be exempted 
from this remark, it is impoffible to fay. The Priejls are almoft 
the only people converfant in it, and few even among them are 
celebrated for the accuracy and extent of their knowledge. Be¬ 
tween Rdmu and IJLdmabdd^ only one perfon has been heard of, 
and to him accefs has not hitherto been obtainable. Enquiry 
feems to favour an opinion, that an acquaintance with both lan¬ 
guages is abfolutely ncccffary to effeft the important purpofes that 
at prefent introduce thcmfelves to our notice, and which are to 
prove the inhabitants of Siam^ Ava^ and Aracan^ to be one and 
the fame people in language, manners, laws, and religion; and 
features of the ftrongeft refemblance between them and thofe of 
Nepaly and Tibet i and eventually to add another link to 
the chain of general knowledge, by furniftiing materials for fil¬ 
ling up the interval that feems at prefent to feparate the Hindus 
from tne Chinefe. 
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xm. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

Elajlic Gum Vine of Prince of Wales*sljland, 

AND OF 

Experiments made on the milky Juice which it produces: 
IVith Hints refpeSling the u/eful Purpo/es to which it 
may he applied. 

By JAMES HOWISON, Efq. 

Communicated by JOHN FLEMING, Efq. 

O UR firft knowledge of the plant being a native 
of our Ijland arofe from the following accident. 
In our excurfions into the forefts, it was found necef- 
fary to carry cutlafles for the purpofe of clearing our 
way through the underwood. In one of thofe an 
eladic gum vine had been divided, the milk of which 
drying upon the blade, we were much furprized in 
finding it poflefs all the properties of the American 
Caout-chouc. The vine which produces this milk is 
generally about the thicknels of the arm, and almofl 
round, with a ftrong afti-coloured bark, much cracked, 
and divided longitudinally; has joints at a fmall difi- 
tance from each other, which often fend out roots, but 
feldom branches; runs upon the ground to a great 
length; at lafl: rifes upon the higheft trees into the 
open air. It is found in the greateft plenty at the foot 
of the mountains, upon a red clay mixed with fand, 
in fituations completely (haded, and where the mer¬ 
cury in the thermometer will feldom exceed fummer 
heat. 

In my numerous attempts to trace this vine to its 
top, I never fucceeded j for, after following it in its 
different windings, fometimes to a diftance of two 

hundred 
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hundred paces, I lofl: it, from its afcending among 
the branches of trees that were inacceflible either from 
their fize or height. On the weft coaft of Sumatra I 
underftand they have been more fuccefsfulj DoSior 
Roxburgh having procured from thence a fpecimen of 
the vine in flowers, from which he hascIalTed it; but 
whofe defcription I have not yet feen. 


With us the Malays have found tafting of the milk 
the beft mode of difcriminating between the elaftic 
gum vine and thofe which refemble it in giving out a 
milky juice, of whic^ we have a great variety; the li¬ 
quid from the former being much lefs pungent or 
corrofive than that obtained from the latter. 


The ufual method of drawing off the milk is by 
wounding the bark deeply in different places, from 
which it runs but flowly, it being full employment 
for one perfOn to colle<ft a quart in the courfe of two 
days. A much more expeditious mode, but ruinous 
to the vine, is cutting it in lengths of two feet, and 
placing under both ends veffels to receive the milk. 
The beft is always procured from the oldeft vines. 
From them it is often obtained in a confiftence equal 
to thick cream, and which will yield two thirds of its 
own weight in gum. 


The chemical properties of this vegetable milk, fo 
far as 1 have had an opportunity of examining, fur- 
prizingly refemble thofe of animal milk. From its 
decOmpofition in confequence of fpontaneous fermen¬ 
tation, or by the addition Of acids, a fepatation takes 
place between its cajeous and ferous parts, both of 
which are very ftmilar to thofe produced by the fame 
proceffes from animal milk. An oily or butyrouS 
matter is alfo one of its component parts, which ap¬ 
pears 
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pears updti the furface uf the gum fo foon as the latter 
has attained its folid form. The prefence of this 
CdAfiderably impeded the progrels of my experiments, 
as will be feen hereafter. 

I was at fome trouble in endeavouring to form ah 
extradf of this milk fo as to approach to the coniif- 
tence of new butter, by which I hoped to retard its 
fermentative ftage, without depriving it of its ufeftil 
qualities; but as I had no apparatus for diHilling,. the 
furface of the milk, that was expofed to the air, in- 
ftantly formed into a folid coat, by which the evapo¬ 
ration was in a great degree prevented. I, however, 
learned, by colle<fling the thickened milk from the 
iiifide of the coats, and depofiting it in a jelly pot, 
that, if excluded from the air, it might be preferVed 
in this ftate for a confiderable length of time. 

I have kept it in bottles, without any preparation, 
tolerably good, upwards of one year; for, not with- 
(landing the fermentation foon takes place, the de- 
compofition in confequence is only partial, and what 
remains Huid, dill retains its original properties, al¬ 
though confiderably diminifhed. 

Not having feen M. Fotircroy's memoir on Caout^ 
cbouct I could not make trials of the methods pro- 
pofed by him for preferving the milk unaltered. 

In making boots, gloves, and bottles, of the elaftic 
gum, I found the following method the bed; I fird 
made moulds of wax, as nearly of the (ize and (hape 
of what they reprefented as poflible; thefe I hung fe- 
parately upon pins, about a foot from the ground, by 
pieces of cord wrought into the wax: I then placed 
under each a foup plate, into which I poured as much 
of the milk as I thought would 'be fudicient for one 
coat.- Having dipped my fingers in this, I eom- 
4 pletely 
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pletely covered the'moulds one after another, and 
what dropped into the plates was ufed as part of the 
next coat: the firft I generally found fufficiently dry 
in the fpace of ten minutes, when expofed to the fun, 
to admit of a fecond being applied: however, after 
every fccond coat, the oily matter before mentioned 
was in fuch quantity upon the furface, that, until 
wafhed off with foap and water, I found it impoffible 
to apply any more milk with effedlj for, if laid on, it 
kept running and dividing like water upon wax. 

Thirty coats I in common found fufficient to give a 
covering of the thicknefs of the bottles which come, 
from America. This circumftance may, however, at 
any time be afeertained, by introducing the finger be¬ 
tween the mould and gum, the one very readily fepa- 
rating from the other. 

I found the fingers preferable to a brufh, or any in- 
llrument whatever, for laying on the milk; for the 
moment a brufh was wet with that fluid, the hair be¬ 
came united as one mafs. A mode which at firft view 
would appear to have the advantage of all others for 
eafe and expedition in covering clay and wax moulds 
with tjie gum, viz. immerfing them in the milk, did 
not at all anfwer upon trial; that fluid running almoft 
entirely off, although none of the oily matter was pre- 
fent; a certain degree of force feeming neceffary to 
incorporate by fri<ftion the milk with the new formed 
gum. 

When, upon examination, I found that^the boots 
and gloves were of the thicknefs wanted, I turned them 
over at the top, and drew them off, as if from the leg 
or-band, by which I faved the trouble of forming new 
moulds. Thofe of the bottles being fmalleft at the 
neck, I was under the necellity of diffolving in hot 
water. 


The 
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The infide of the boots and gloves which had been 
in contadl with the wax being by far the fmootheft, I 
made the outfide. The gloves were now fini(hed» 
unlefs cutting their tops even, which was beft done 
with fciflars. The boots, however, in their prefent 
ftate, more refembled (lockings, having as yet no foies. 
To fupply them with thefe, I poured upon a piece of 
gunny a proper quantity of milk, to give it a thick 
coat of gum. From this, when dry, I cut pieces fuf- 
ficiently large to cover the foie of the foot, which, 
having met with the milk, I applied j firft replacing 
the boot upon the mould to keep it properly extended. 
By this mode the foies were fo firmly joined, that no 
force could afterwards feparate them. In the fame 
manner I added heels and (traps, when the boots had 
a very neat appearance. To fatisfy myfelf as to their 
impermeability to water, I ftood in a pond up to their 
tops for the (pace of fifteen minutes, when, upon 
pulling them off, I did not find my (lockings in the 
Icaft damp. Indeed, from the nature of the gum, 
had it been for a period of as many months, the fame 
refult was to have been cxpetfed. 

After being thus far fuccefsful, I was greatly did 
appointed in my expctflations with regard to their re¬ 
taining their original (hape; for, on wearing them but 
a few times, they loft much of their firft neatnefs, the 
contradlions of the gum being only equal to about 
feven eighths of its extenfion. 

A fccond difad vantage arofe from a circumftance 
difficult to guard againft, which was, that if, by any 
accident, the gum (hould be in the fmalle(l degree 
weaker in one place than another, the effeeft of exten¬ 
fion fell almoft entirely on that part, and the confe- 
quence was, that it foon gave way. 

From what I had obferved of the advantage gained 
in fubftance and uniformity of (Irength, by making 

VoL. V. L ufc 
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ufe of gunny as a bafis for the foies, I was led to 
fuppofe, that if an elaftic cloth, in fome degree cor- 
jTcfpondent to the elafticity of the gum, were ufed for 
boots, (lockings, gloves, and other articles, where 
that' property was neceflary, that the defeds above 
mentioned might in a great meafure he remedied. I 
accordingly made my firft experiment with Coffimhazar 
(lockings and gloves. 

Having drawn them upon the wax moulds, I 
plunged them into velTels containing the milk, which 
the cloth greedily abforbed. When taken out, they 
were fo completely diftended with the gum in folution, 
that, upon becoming dry by expofure to the air, not 
only every thread, but every fibre of the cotton had 
its own dillind envelope, and in confequence was 
equally capable of refilling the adion of foreign bo¬ 
dies as if of folid gum. 

The firft coat by this method was of fuch thick- 
nefs, that for (lockings or gloves nothing farther was 
neceffary. • What were intended for boots required a 
few more applications of milk with the fingers, and 
were finilhed as thofe made with the gum only. 

This mode of giving cloth as a bafis I found to be a 
very great improvement: for, befides the addition of 
ftrength received by the gum, the operation was much 
(hortened. 

Woven fubftances, that are to be covered with the 
gum, as alfo the moulds on which they are to be 
placed, ought to be confiderably larger than the bodies 
they are afterwards intended to fit; for, being much 
contraded from the abforption of the milk, little al¬ 
teration takes place in this diminution in fize, even 
when dry, as about one third only of the fluid evapo¬ 
rates before the gum acquires its folid form. 


Great 
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Great attention muft be paid to prevent one part of 
the gum coming in contaft with another while wet 
with the milk or its whey; for the inftant that takes 
place, they become infeparably united. But ihould 
we ever fucceed in having large plantations of our 
own vine, or in transferring the American tree (which 
is perhaps more produ<flive) to our p>ofleflions, fo that 
milk could be procured in fufficient quantity for the 
covering various cloths, which Ihould be done on the 
fpot, and afterwards exported to Europe^ then the ad¬ 
vantages attending this lingular property of the milk 
would for overbalance its difadvantages: cloths, and 
coverings of different deferiptions, might then be 
made from this gum cloth, with an expedition fo much 
greater than by the needle, that would at firft appear 
very furprizing: the edges of the feparate pieces only 
requiring to be wet with the milk, or its whey, and 
brought into contadl, when the article would be 
finifhed, and fit for ufe. Should both milk and whey 
be wanting, a folution of the gum in either can always 
be obtained, by which the fame end would be accom- 
plifhed. 

Of all the cloths upon which I made experiments, 
nankeen, from the ftrength and quality of its fabric, 
appeared the beft calculated for coating with the gum. 
The method I followed in performing this, was, to 
lay the cloth fmooth upon a table, pour the milk upon 
it, and with a ruler to fpread it equally. But Ihould 
this ever be attempted on a larger fcale, I would re¬ 
commend the following plan: To have a ciftern for 
holding the milk a little broader than the cloth, to be 
covered with a crofs bar in the centre, which muft 
reach under the furface of the milk, and two rollers 
at one end. Having filled the ciftern, one end of the 
piece of cloth is to be palTed under the bar, and 
through between the rollers; the former keeping the 
cloth immerfod in the milk, the latter in prefiing out 
what is fuperfiuous, fo that none may be loft. The 

L % cloth 
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cloth can be hung up at full length to dry; and the 
operation repeated until of whatever thickncfs wanted. 
For the reafons above-mentioned, care muft be taken 
that one fold docs not come in contadl with another 
while wet. 

Having obfcrved that moft of the patent catheters 
and bougies made with a folution of the elaftic gum, 
whether in ether or in the eflential oils, had either a 
difagrecable ftickinefs, or were too hard to admit of 
any advantage being derived from the elaflicity of the 
gum, I was induced to make fome experiments with 
the milk towards removing thefe objedlions. 

From that fluid, by evaporation, I made feveral 
large fixed bougies of pure gum, which, from their 
over-flexibility, were totally ufelefs. I then took fome 
flips of fine cloth covered with the gum, which I 
rolled up until of a proper fize, and which I rendered 
folidby foaking them in the milk, and then drying them. 
Thefe poflelTed more firmnefs than the former, but in 
no degree fufficient for the purpofe intended. Pieces 
of ftrong catgut, coated with the gum, I found to 
anfwer better than either. 

Befides an effe<n:ual cloathing for manufacflurers 
employed with the mineral acids, which had been long 
a defideratum, this fubftance, under diflferent modifi¬ 
cations, might be applied to a number of other ufe- 
ful purpofes in life; fuch as making hats, .great coats, 
boots, &c. for failors, foldiers, filhermen, and every 
other defeription of perfons who, from their purfuits, 
are expofed to wet fiockings; for invalids, who fuffer 
from damps; bathing caps, tents, coverings for car¬ 
riages of all kinds, for roofs of houfes, trunks, 
buoys, &c. 

This extraordinary vegetable produ<5lion, in place 
of being injured by water, at its ufual temperature 

4 is 
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• is preferved by it. For a knowledge of this circum- 
ftance I am indebted to the Cbinefe. Having Ibmc 
years ago commiflioned articles made of the elaftic 
gum from China^ I received them in a fmall jar filled 
up with water, in which ftate I have fince kept them 
without obferving any figns of decay. 

Should it ever be deemed an objedl to attempt 
plantations of the elaftic gum vine in Bengal^ I would 
recommend the foot of the Chittagong^ Rajmahal and 
Bauglipore hills, as fituations where there is every pro¬ 
bability of fucceeding, being very fimilar in foil and 
climate to the places of its growth on Prince of 
Wales's JJland, It would, however, be advifable to 
make the firft trial at this fettlement, to learn in what 
way the propagation of the plant might be moll fuc- 
cefsfully conduifled. A further experience may allb 
be neceflary, to afeertain the feafon when the milk 
can be procured of the bell quality, and in the greatell 
quantity, with the lead detriment to the vine. 


From an account of experiments made with the elaftic Gum 
by M, Grossart, inferted in the Annals de Chimit for 1792, 
it appears, that water, when boiling, has a power of partially 
diffolving the gum fo as to render one part capable of being 
finally joined to another by preflure only. 
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XIV. 

A BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION OF 

Urceola ELASTiCAj OT Caout-chouc Vine 
of Sumatra and Pullo-pinang; 

WITH AN 

Account of the Properties of its infpijfated fuice^ 
compared with thofe of the 

American Caout-chouc. 

By WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 

F or the difcovcry of this ufeful vine, we are, I 
believe, indebted to Mr. Howison, late Surgeon 
at Pullo-pinangi but it would appear he had no op¬ 
portunity of determining its botanical charadler. To 
DoSlor Charles Campbell, oiFort Marlborough^ we 
owe the gratification arifing from a knowledge jthereof. 

About twelve months ago I received from that gen¬ 
tleman, by means of Mr, Fleming, very complete 
fpecimens, in full foliage, flower, and fruit. From 
thefe I was enabled to reduce it to its clafs and order 
in the Linnaan Syftem. It forms a new genus in the 
clafs Pentandria, and order M-onogynia^ and comes in 
immediately after ‘Tabernamontanay confequently be¬ 
longs to the thirtieth natural order, or clafs called 
Contorts by Linn^us in his natural method of claflifi- 
cation or arrangement. One of the qualities of the 
plants of this order is, their yielding, on being cut, a 
juice which is generally milky, and for the moft part 
deemed of a poifonous nature. 

The generic name, Urceohy which I have given to 
this plant, is from the ftrudture of the corol, and the 
fpecific name from the quality of its thickened juice. 

So 
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. So far as I can find> it does not appear that ever this 
vine has been taken notice of by any European till now, 
I have carefully looked over the Hortus Malaharicus^ 
Rum PH I US’S Herbarium Amboinenjct See. Sec. Figures 
of Indian Plants, without being able to find any one 
that can with any degree of certainty be referred to. 
A fubftance of the fame nature, and probably the very 
fame, was difeovered in the tfiand of Mauritius^ by 
M. PoivRE, and from thence fent to France \ but, fo 
far as I know, we are fiill ignorant of the plant that 
yields it. 

The impropriety of giving to Caout-cbouc the term 
gum,'refin, or gum-refin, every one feems fenfible of, 
as it pofieiTes qualities totally different from all fuch 
fubftances as are ufually arranged under thofe generic 
names; yet it ftill continues, by moft authors I have 
met with, to be denominated elaftic refin, or elaftic 
gum. Some term it fimply Caout-chouc, which I wifli 
may be confidered as the generic name of all fuch 
concrete vegetable juices (mentioned in this memoir) 
as poflefs elafticity, inflammability, and are foluble in 
.the effential oils, without the afliftance of heat. 

In a mere definition, it would be improper to ftatc 
what qualities the objedl does not poirefs; confe- 
quently it muft be underftood that this fubftance is not 
foluble in the menftruums which ufually diflblve refins 
and gums. 

Eafi India Caout-cbouc would be a very proper fpe- 
clfic name for that of Urceola elafticay were there not 
other trees which yield juices fo fimilar, as to come 
under the fame generic charatfterj but as this is really 
the cafe, I will apply the name of the tree which yields 
it for a fpecific one. E. G. Caout-cbouc of Urceola 
elajlicut Caout-cbouc of Ficus Indica^ Caout-cbouc of 
Artocarpus integrifoliay Sec. Sec, 



bfiSCRIpfjioN OF THE PLANT UROeOLA. 

PENTANDMA MONQGYNIA. 

Gen. Char, calyx beneath five-toothed; corol 
one petaled, pitcher fhaped, with its contra<Ste<i 
mouth five-toothed : netflary entire, furrounding the 
germs; follicles two, round, drupacious; feeds nu¬ 
merous, Immerfed in pulp.' 

Urceola Elastica. 

Shrubby, twining, leaves dppofite, oblong, pani¬ 
cles terminal, is a native of Sumatra^ PuUb-ptnang^, 
Sic. Malay countries. 

Stenii woody, climbing over trees, &c. to a very 
great extent, young fiioots twining, and a little hai¬ 
ry, bark of the old woody parts thick, dark coloured, 
confiderably uneven, a little fcabrous, on which I 
found feveral fpecies of mofs, particularly large 
patches of lic/ieri ; the wood is white, light/ and 
porous. 

Leaves^ oppoflte, fhort-pefioled, horizontal, ovate, 
oblong, pointed, entire, a little fcabrous, with a few 
fcatteted white hairs ort the under fide^ 

Stipules, none. 

Panicles, terminal, brachiate, very rarnUs. 

FlowerSi numerous, minute, of a dull, greenilh 
colour, and hairy on the outfide. 

Brails, lanceolate, one at each divifion and fubdi- 
rifion of the panicle. 

Calyx, perianth, one-leaved, five-toothed, perma-* 
nent. 

Corol, one petaled, pitcher lhaped, hairy, mouth 
much contracted, five-toothed, divifioUs ere<ft, acute, 
neClary entire, cylindrick, embracing the lower two-. 
thirds of the germs. 

Stamens, filaments five, very fhort, from the bafe 
of the corol. Anthers arrow lhaped, convergings 
, Von. V. L bearing 
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So far as I can find* it does not appear that ever this 
vine has been taken notice of by any European till now. 
I have carefully looked over the Hortus Malaharicusy 
Rumphius’s Herbarium Amboinenfet &c. &c. Figures 
of Indian Plants, without being able to find any one 
that can with any degree of certainty be referred to. 
A fubftance of the fame nature, and probably the very 
fame, was difcovered in the Ifiand of Mauritius^ by 
M. PoivRE, and from thence fent to France i but, fo 
far as I know, we are ftill ignorant of the plant that 
yields it. 

The impropriety of giving to Caout-chouc the term 
gum, refin, or gum-refin, every one feems fenfible of, 
as it poflelTes qualities totally diiferent from all fuch 
fubfiances as are ufually arranged under thofe generic 
names: yet it ftill continues, by moft authors I have 
met with, to be denominated elaftic refin, or elaftic 
gum. Some term it fimply Caout-chouc, which I wifli 
may be confidered as the generic name of all fuch 
concrete vegetable juices (mentioned in this memoir) 
as poflefs elafticity, inflammability, and are foluble in 
.the elTential oils, without the afliftance of heat. 

In a mere definition, it would be improper to ftate 
what qualities the objedl does not poflefs; confe- 
quently it muft be underftood that this fubftance is not 
foluble in the menftruums which ufually diflTolve refins 
and gums. 

Eaft India Caout-chouc would be a very proper fpe- 
cific name for that of Urceola elajiica, were there not 
other trees which yield juices fo fimilar, as to come 
under the fame generic charafterj but as this is really 
the cafe, I will apply the name of the tree which yields 
it for a fpecific one. E. G. Caout-chouc of Urceola 
elaftica, Caout-chouc of Ficus Indica, Caout-chouc of 
Artocarpus integrifolia, &c. &c. 
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PENTANDRIA MONQGYNIAi 

Gen, Cha'R. calyx beneath five-toothed; corol 
one petaled, pitcher fiiaped, with its contradled. 
mouth five-toothed : nejftary entire, furrounding the 
gernis; follicles two, round, drupacious; feeds nu~ 
merous, immerled in pulp.' 

Urceola Elastica. 

Shrubby, twining, leaves Oppofite, oblong, pani¬ 
cles terminal, is a native of Sumatra^ Pulld-pinan^^ 
&c. Malay countries. 

Stem, woody, climbing over trees, &c. to a very 
great extent, young Ihoots twining, and a little hai-- 
ry, bark of the old woody parts thick, dark coloured^ 
confidcrably uneven, a little fcabrous, on which I 
found feveral fpecies of mofs, particularly large 
patches of lichen ; the wood is white, light, and 
porous. 

Leaves, oppofite, fhort-pefioled, horizontal, ovate, 
oblong, pointed, entire, a little fcabrous, with a few 
fcattered wliite hairs on the under fide. 

Stipules, none. 

panicles, terminal, brachiate, very rariius, 

FlowerSi numerous, minute, of a dull, greenifti 
colour, and hairy on the outfide. 

Bra£Is, lanceolate, one at each divifion and fubdi- 
adfion of the panicle. 

Calyx, perianth, one-leaved, five-toothed, peripa-* 
nent. 

Corol, one petaled, pitcher fhaped, hairy, mouth 
much contradfed, five-toothed, divifionis ere<ftj acute^ 
Pedlary entire, cylindrick, embracing the lower two-, 
thirds of the germs. 

Stamens, filaments five, very fhort, from the bafe 
of the corol. Anthers arrow fhaped, con verging* 

. VoE. V. L bearing 
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bearing their pollen in two grooves on the iniide, near 
the apex; between thefe grooves and the infertions of 
the filaments they are covered with white foft hairs. 

Pijlilt germs two; above the neftary they are very 
hairy round the margins of their truncated tops. Style 
fingle, fhortcr than the ftamens. Stigma ovate, with 
a circular band, dividing it into two portions of dif¬ 
ferent colours. 

Per. Follicles two, round,'laterally comprefTed into 
the fliape of a turnip, wrinkled, leathery, about three 
inches in their greateft diameters—one celled, two 
, valved. 

Seeds, very numerous, reniform, immerfed in firm 
flclliy pulp. 

EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES. 

1. A branchlet in flower, natural fize. 

2. A flower magnified. 

3. The fame laid open, which expofes to view the 
fituation of the ftamens inferred into the bottom 
of the corol, the nedlarium lurrounding the 
lower half of the two germs, their upper half 
with hairy margins, the ftyle and ' ovate party- 
coloured ; ftigma appearing above the nedtary. 

4. Outfide of one of the ftamens / , 

6, Inlide of the fame ^much magnified. 

6. The nedlarium laid open, expoling to view the 
whole of the piftil. 

7. The two feed vellels (called by lAnnzRxss follicles), 
natural fize ; half of one of them is removed, to 
fhew the feed immerfed in pulp. A portion 
thereof is alfo cut away, vi’hich more clea.rly 

' fhews the fituation and fhape pf the feed. 

From wounds made in the bark of this plant there 
oozes a milky fluid, which on expofure to the open 

air, 
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air, ieparates into an daftic coaguluoi, and vratety 
liquid, {patently of no ufe, after the reparation takes 
place. This coagulum is not only like the American 
caout-chouc or Indian rubber, but polleiles the fame 
properties, as will be feen from the following experi¬ 
ments and obfervations made on fome which had ^en 
extratSled from the vine about five months ago.^ A ba|l» 
of it now before me, is to my fenfe, totally void oi 
fmell, even when cut into, is very firm, nearly fphe- 
rical, meafures nine and a half inches in circumfe¬ 
rence, and weighs feven ounces and a quarter, its co¬ 
lour on the outlide is that of American caout-chouc^ 
where frelh cut into of a light brown colour till the 
action of the air darkens it; throughout there are nu¬ 
merous fmall cells, filled with a portion of light brown 
watery liquid above mentioned. This ball, in limply 
falling from a height of fifteen feet, rebounds about 
ten or twelve times, the firft is from five to feven feet 
high, the fucceeding ones of courfe lefTening-by 
gradation. 

This fubftance is not now foluble in the above men¬ 
tioned liquid contained in its cells, although fo in¬ 
timately blended therewith when firft drawn from tltc 
plant, as to render it fo thin, as to be readily applied 
to the various purpofes to which it is fo well adapted 
when in a fluid ftate. 

From what has been faid, it will be evident that 
this caout-chouc^ poflefles a cohfiderable ihare of foli^ 
dity and elafticity in an eminent degree. I compared 
the laft quality, with that of American caout-chca^ 
by taking fmall flips of each, and extending them till 
they broke; that of Urceola, was found capable o£ 
bearing a much greater degree of extenfion, (and^ 
cHitraCtion) than the American : however, this may 
be owing to the time the refpeCtive fubftancca hfvu 
been drawn from their plants. 
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The TJrcedla ^:^7o«/-^:Aoa^, rubs out the marlcs dF a 
%IacV lead pencil, as readily as the America, and is 
'evidently the iubftance of which the Chinefe make 
their elailic rings. 

^ It contains much combuftible matter, burning cn- 
'tirely away, with a clear flame, emitting a confidera'- 
ble deal of dark-coloured fmoke which readily con- 
denfes- into a large proportion of exceeding fine foot, 
•or lamp-black ; at the fame time it gives but little 
■fmellj and that not difagreeable; the combuftion is 
often fo rapid, as to caufe drops of a black liquid, 
very like tar, to fall from the burning mafs ; this is 
lequally inflammable with the reft, and continues 
when cold in its femi-fluid ftate, but totally void of 
claflicity; in America the caout-chouc is ufed for 
torches, ours appears to be equally fit for that pur- 
pofe. Expofed in a lilver fpoon to a heat, about 
i^qual to that which melts lead or tin, it is reduced 
into a thick, black, inflammable liquid, fuch as drops 
from it during combuflion, and is equally deprived of 
its elaftic powers, confcquently rendered unfit for 
thole purpofes, for which its original, elallicity ren¬ 
dered it lb proper. 

^ It is infoluble in fpirits of.wine, nor has water any 
more eft'ebl on it, except when aflilled by heat, and 
then it is only foftencd by it. 

♦ Sulphuric acid reduced it into a black, brittle, 
charcoal like fubftance, beginning at the furface of 
caout-chouc, and if the pieces are not very thin, or 
/firiall, it requires.fome days to penetrate to their cen¬ 
tre ; during the procefs, the acid is rendered very dark 
Coloured, dimoft black. If the lulphuric acid is pre- 
¥toufly diluted, with only an equal quantity of waRr, 
i6 do«ss^hb<t*fhen appear to have any eftebl on this fub- 
llance, nor is the colourof the liquid-changed thereby. 

Nitric 
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Nitric acid reduced it in twelve hours to a Joft, 
yellow, unelaftic mafs, while the acid is rendered 
low; at the end of two days, the caoul~chouc Had; 
quired fome degree of friability; and haidnefs. The 
fame experiment made on American caout^chmc was 
attended with iimilar effects. Muriatic acid had itd 
efFedt on it. 

; Sulphuric mther only foftened it, and rendered the 
different minute portions it was cut into ealxly united^ 
and without any feeming diminution of elafticity. 

Nitric aether I did not find a better menftruum 
than the vitriolic, confequently, if the aether I cr^- 
ployed was pure, of which I have fome doubt, this 
lubftance muft differ eflcntially from that of Amgrica, 
which Bern I Ann reports to be foluble in nitric 
anther. 

Where this fubftance can be had in a fluid ftate, 
there is no neceflity for diflblving or foftening it, to 
render it applicable to the various ufes for which it 
may be required ; but where the dry caout-choue is 
only procurable, fulphuric aether promiles to be an 
ufef^ul medium, by which it may be rendered fo foft 
as to be readily formed into a variety of fhapes. , 

Like American caout-cJiouc, it is foluble in the ef- 
fential oil of turpentine, and I find it equ^ly fo, in 
Cajeput oil, an eflential oil, faid to be obtained from 
the leaves of Melaleuca Leucadendron. Both folutions 
appear perfedt, thick, and very glutinous. Spirits of 
wine, added to the folution in Cajeput oil, .foon 
united with the oil, and left the caout-chouc floating 
on the mixture in a foft femi-fluid ftatei which, on 
being wafhed in the fame liquor, and expofed to the 
air, became as firm as before it was diflblved,. ai\d 
retained its elaftic powers perfedtly, while in the in¬ 
termediate flates between femi-fluid and firm, it coul^ 

L 3 be 
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be drawn out into long, tranfparent threads, rcfem- 
Uing, in the polifh of their furface, the fibres of the 
tendons of animals; when they broke, the elafticity 
was fo great, that each end inftantaneoufly returned, 
to its refpediive mafs. Through all thel’e fiages the 
Icaft preflure with the finger and thumb united dif¬ 
ferent portions, as perfectly as if they never had been 
feparated, and without any clamminefs, or flicking 
to the fingers, which renders mofl of the fblutions of 
aamit-chout, fo very unfit for the purpoles for which 
they are required. A piece of catgut covered with 
the half infpiffated folution, and rolled between two 
fmooth furf'ices, foon acquired a polifh, and con¬ 
fidence very proper for bougies. Cajeput oil, I alfo 
found a good menftruum for American caout-choucy 
and was as readily feparated by the addition of a little 
fpirit of wine, or rum, as the other, and appears 
equally fit for ufc, as I covered a piece of catgut with 
the walhed folution, as perfectly as with that of Ur~ 
eeola. The only difference I could obferve, was a 
little more adhefivenefs from its not drying fo quickly; 
the oil of turpentine had greater attradlion for the ca- 
ont-thouc, than for the fpirits of wine, confequently 
remained obftinately united to the former, w'hich pre¬ 
vented its being brought into that Hate of firmncls fit 
for handling, which it acquired when Cajeput oil 
was the mcnflruura, 

' The Cajeput folution employed as a varnifh did 
hot dry, but remained moill and clammy, whereas 
the turpentine folution dried pretty fall. 

Exprefled oil of olives and linfeed proved imper¬ 
fect menllruums while cold, as the caout-chouc, in fe- 
Veral days. Was only rendered foft, and the oils vifeid, 
but with a degree of heat equal to that which melts 
tin, continued for about twenty-five minutes, it was 
perfectly diffblved, but the folution remained thin 
and void of elafticity. I alfo found it foluble in wax, 

and 
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and in butter in the fame degree Of heat^ but ftiU 
thefe folutions were without elafticity, or any appear¬ 
ance of being ufeful. 

I (hall now conclude what I have to offer ou' the 
caout-choucy or Urceola elajiicay with obferving that 
fome philofophers of eminence have entertained doubts 
of the American caout-chouc being a limple vegetable 
fubflance, and fufpc<Sl it to be an artificial produc¬ 
tion, an idea which I hope the above detailed experi¬ 
ments will help to eradicate, and confequently' to re- 
Itore the hiftories of that fubllance by M. De la Cm-- 
damine and others, to that degree of credit to which 
they feem juftly entitled, in fupport of which it may 
be further obferved, that befidcs Urceola elafiica there 
are many other trees, natives of the Torrid Zone, that 
yield a inilky juice, poflefling qualities nearly of the 
fame nature, as artocarpus hitegrifoVta (common jack 
tree) ficus reVtgiofus et Indica, Hipponiane biglanduhfay 
Cccropia peltatOy ^c. 

The caout-chouc or ficus religiofa, the Hindus con- 
Ixder the moft tenacious vegetable juice they are ac¬ 
quainted with; from it their beft bird lime is pre¬ 
pared. I have examined its qualities as well as thofe 
of ficus Indica and artocarpus integrifolia, by experi¬ 
ments, fimilar to thofe above related, and found them 
triflingly elaflic when compared with the American 
and Urceola caout-choucs, but infinitely more vifeid 
than either ; they are alfp inflammable, though in a 
lefs degree, and Ihew nearly the fame phenomena 
when immerfed in the mineral acids, folution of cauflic 
alkali, alkohol, fat, and effential oils; but the folution 
in Cajeput oil could not be feparated by fpirits of 
w'ine and collecSled again like the folutions of the 
Urceola and American caout-choucs, , 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

ASTRONOMICAL LABOURS 

OP 

JAYASINHA, RAJAH OF AMBHERE, OR 
' JAYANAGAR. 

By William Hujitek, Efquire. 

W HILE the attention of the learned world has 
been turned towards the ftate of fcience ir^ 
remote ages and countries, and the labours of the 
yijialick Society have been more particularly di- 
re<Sted to inveftigate the knowledge attained by the 
ancient inhabitants of Hinduftan ; it is a tribute due 
to a congenial fpirit, to refcue from oblivion thofe 
among their defcendants in modern times, who, rifing 
fuperior to the prejudices of education, of national 
pride and religion, have ftriven to enrich their coun¬ 
try with fcicntiftc truth derived from a foreign fource. 

The name of Jay as inha is not unknown in Eu~ 
rope ; it has been configned to immortality by the 
pen of the illuftrious Sir William Jones : but yef, 
the extent of his exertions in the caufe of fcience is 
little known ; and the juft claims of fuperior genius 
^Ind zeal will, I hope, juftify my taking up a part of 
the Society’s time with a more particular enumera¬ 
tion of his labours. 

Jey-sing or Jayasinha fucceeded to the inheri¬ 
tance of the ancient Rajahs of Ambhere, in the year 
Vtcramaditiya 1750, correfpjonding to 1603 of the 
Chrifttan sera. His mind had been early ftored with 
the knowledge contained in the Hindu writings, but 
he appears to have peculiarly attached himfelf to the 

mathe- 
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inEthematical fciences, and his reputation forikillin. 
them flood fo high, that he was chofen by the Empe¬ 
ror Mahommed Shah to reform the calendar, which, 
from the inaccuracy of the exifting tables, had ceafed 
to correfpond with the acSlual appearance of the hea¬ 
vens. Jayasinha undertook the talk, and cohftru<5ted 
a new fet of tables, which in honour of the reigning 
prince he named Zee/ Mahommedjhahy, By thefe alma¬ 
nacks are cohftru<fted at Dehly^ and all aftronomical 
computations made at the prefent time. The beft and 
moft authentic account of his labours for the comple¬ 
tion of this work and the advancement of aftronomical 
knowledge is contained in his own preface to the Zee) 
Mahommedjhahyy which follows with a literal tranf- 
lation. 


* Praife be to God, If J( 45 jJ! 

* fuch that the minutely 1^' 

* difeerning genius of the 

* profoundeft geometers 

* in uttering the Imalleft 

I If rticle of it, may o^n j( .O ul? 

* the mouth in Confef- •• y 


‘ lion of inability ; and t__?( 

‘ fuch adoration, that the ‘ ^ 

* ftudy and accuracy of 
‘ aftronomers who mea- 

* fure the heavens, on UCii (^ItXwo \J 

* the firft ftep towards ^ i I /-t 

‘ expreliing it, may ac- ^ 4 

* knowledge their afto- ^ 

* nifhment and utter in- • •. ^ ^ 

* fufficiency. Let us (,^5^ ^ 

* devote ourfelves at the 
‘ altar of the King of 
‘ Kings, hallowed be his 

‘ name ! in the book of ^ tX.AXj 

<the regifter of whofe 

‘ power 
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* power the lofty orbs of 

* heaven are only a few 

* leaves ; and the' ftars 

* and that heavenly. 

* courfer the fun, a ftnall 

* piece of money in the 
*- treafury of the empire 

* of the Molt High. 


* If he had not adorned 

* the pages of the table 

* of the climates of the 
‘ earth with the lines of 

* rivers, and the cha- 
‘ ra<Slers of gralTes and 

* trees, no calculator 

* could have conftru 61 ed 

* the almanack of the 

* various kinds of feeds 

* and of fruits which it 
‘ contains. And if he 

* had not enlightened 
‘ the dark path of the 

* elements with the 

* torches of the fixed 
‘ ftars, the. planets, and 
‘ the refplendent fun and 
‘ moon, how could it 

* haye been poflible to 
‘ arrive at the end of 
' our wilhes, or to e'fcape 

* from the labyrinth, and 
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‘ the precipices of igno-^ 

‘ ranee. 

* From inability to 

* comprehend the all-en- 

* compalfing beneficence 

* of his power. Hi ? par- 

* CHus is art ignorant 
‘ clown, who wrings the 

* hands of vexation ; and 
‘ in the contemplation of 
‘ his exalted majefty, 

* pTOi-KMY is a bat, who 
‘ can never arrive at the 

* fun of truth': The de- 

* monftrations of Eu- 
‘ CLIP are an iipperfeA 

* Iketch of the forms of 

* his contrivance ; and 

* thoufands of Jemshbo 

* Cashy, or Nuseer 
‘ Toosee, in this at- 

* tempt would labour in 
‘ vain. 

* But lince the well- 

* wifher of the works of 

* creation, and the ad- 
‘ miring fpcjftator of the 
‘ theatre of infinite wif- 
‘ dotn and providence, 
‘ Servai-Jeyjing from, the 
‘ firft dawning of reafon 

* in his mind, and during 
‘ its progrefs towards ma- 

* turity, was entirely dc- 
‘ votedtotheftudy of ma- 

* thematical fcience, and 
‘ the bent of his mind was 

* conftantly diredled to 
‘ thfe folution of its mofir 
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* dii^ult problems ; by 

* the aid of the fupreme 
‘ artificer he obtained a 

* thorough knowledge of, 

* its principles and rules. 

‘ —Hefoundthatthecal- 

* culation of the places of 
‘ the ftars as obtained 
‘ from the tables in com- 

* mon xife, fuch as the 

* new tables of Seij> 

‘ GooftGANEE andKHA-, 
‘ CANEEjandtheTl^A^e- 
‘ lut - MuJa - Chand - jik- 

* her-JIuthee^ and the 
‘ Hindu books, and the 
^ European tableSj in ve- 
‘ ry many cafes, give 
‘ them widely different 

* from thofe determined 
‘ by obfervation : efpc- 
‘ cially the appearance of 

* the new moons, the 
‘ computation of which 

* does not agree with ob- 
‘ ferv'ation. 

‘ Seeing tliat very im- 
‘ portant affairs both re- 
^ garding religion and 

* the adminiffration of 
‘ empire depend upon 

thefe ; and that in the 

* time of the riling and 

* fetting of the planets, 

* and the feafons of 
^ eclipfes of the fun and 
^ moon, many conlidcra- 
^ ble difagreements, of a 
^ fimilar nature, were 
‘ found j' he reprefented 
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* it to his m^efty of dig- ^03 

* nity and power, the ... .1 1 .,. v 

* fun, of the firmament 

* of felicity and domini- j 


* on, the jplendorof the v-v^ 5 O^^Jlkc 

‘forehead of imperial '' .\t' 

* magnificence, the nn- 

* rivalled pearl of the fea , (Xj<3 f C i<g-^ 

* of fovereignty, the in- S^i • **'^rT. 

* comparably brightefi: L_Oj 

* ftar of the heaven of Jt^S- Uc 

* empire, whofe ftandard \\Ur-^ 

* is the Sun, whofe reti- &y_ 

mie the Moon ; whofe i/'Y^ Jv>^U *Aj<^ 

’ ■ '' ”■ oU>-T 


* lance is Mars, and his 

* pen like MEBOtrRv ; 

* with - attendants like 

* Venus ; whofe threlh- 

* old is the Iky, whofe 
'* fignet is Jupiter ; 
‘ whofe centinel Sa- 
‘ turn; the Emperor 

* defeended from a long 

* race of Kings ; an 

* Alexander in digni- 

* ty; the fhadowof God ; 

* the vi<*!lorious king, 

* Mahommed Shah, may 

* he ever be triumphant 
*■ in battle ! 

* He was pleafed to re- 

* ply, fince you, who are 

* learned in the myfteries 
f of fcience, have a per- 

* fe«5f knowledge of this 

* matter ; having aflem- 

* bled the aftronomers 
•'and geometricians of the 

faith of Islam and the 
‘ Bfamitis and Pandits, 
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and the astronomers of 
EuropeyZxid having pre¬ 
pared all the apparatus 
of an obfervatory, do 
you fo labour forthe af- 
certaining of the point 
inquettion, that thedil- 
agreement between the 
calculated times of thole 
phenomena, and the 
times in which they are- 
obfervedto happen may 
be rectified. 

‘ Although tins was 
a mighty talk, which 
during a long period of 
time none of the power¬ 
ful llajahs had profc- 
cuted ; nor, among the 
tribes of Islam, lince 
the time of the martyr- 
prince, whofe fins are 
ibrgiven, Mirza Ulu- 
GA Beg, to the prel'ent, 
whicJi comprehends a 
period of more than 
three hundredyears,had 
any one of the kings, 
polfelied of power and 
dignity, turned his at¬ 
tention to this object; 
yet, to accomplilh the 
exalted command which 
hehadreceivedjhefVi^- 
Jiug,) bound the girdle 
of refolution about the 
loins of his foul, and 
conftrudled here (at 
Dehly) feveral of the 
inftrixments of anobfer- 
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* yatoI;y>^ucl^asha(ibeen 

* ercAed at ^amarcandy 
.* agreeably to the MufuU 

* m<7ttb6oks: -fuch as Zq-~ 
‘ tul-hulucky of brafs, iii 

* diameter three guvi of 

* the nieafure now in ufe, 

* (which is nearly equal to 

* two cubits of the Coram) 

* 9.KidZat-td~Jkobetein,^6. 

* Zat-ul-Jucheteiriy and 
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:kLM ^ 

cylti 

^ OujjI ? 


^Ssk. 


^ >L.A—J I 

^ Suds-Fukheri,zx\6.^am-~ • i . - ^ j 

‘M. But finding that - 

‘brafs inftruments did ( ^ JT 

‘ not comeup totheideas '■ Y . 

* which he had formed of f*^Y^.*^7*' 

‘ accuracy, becaufc of the O^j—' 
‘fmallnefsof their fize, 

‘ the w’ant of divifion in- . • ^ ^ i , .. 

^ £o minutes, the lhaking j 

* and wearing of their IjtS • ^ ^ 

•axes, the dllplaaemaat ^ 

* of thecentres of the cir- • 

* cles, and the fiiifting of Ly lcJv.cjv^ 

* the planes of the inftru- ^^JLsuo Ovi 

‘,ments ; he concluded v i d ,.. ^ v , 

* that the reafon why the ^ , • .T^ • * *.. 

* determinations of the tXAjU# Le Jvi 
‘ cientSjfuchasHippARr jUc«l 


‘ have been of this kind; 
♦'therefore he conflxudl- 

* ed in Dar-ul-hheldfet 

* Shak-Jehanabad, which 
‘ is the feat of empire and 

* profperity, inftruments 
-♦ of his own invention, 

* fuch as Jey-pergAs and 

* Ram-junter and Semrdt- 
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* junter, the femidiameter 
‘ ojf which is of eighteen 

* cubits, and one minute 
‘ on it is a barley-corn 

* and a half; of ftone and 
‘ lime, of perfe<£l ftabili- 
‘ ty, with attention to the 

* rules of geometry, and 
' adjuftment to the meri- 
' dian, and to the latitude 
‘ of the place, and with 
‘ care in the meafiiring 
'• and fixing of them ; lb 
‘ that the inaccuracies 
' from the fhaking of the 
' circles, and the wear- 
‘ ing of their axes, and 

* dilplacement of their 

* centres, and the incqua- 
‘ lity of the minutes, 
‘ might be corre<Sled. 

‘ Thus an accurate 
' method of conftrudting 

* an obfervatory was efta- 
‘ blxfhed ; and the dif- 

ference which had ex- 

* ifted between the com- 

* puted and obferved 
‘ places of the fixed flars 
‘ and planets, by means 
' of obferving their mean 

* motions and aberrations 
‘ with fuch inftruments, 

* was removed. And, in 

* order to confirm the 

* truth of thefe obferva- 
tions, he conftrudted 

* inftrumcnts of the fame 

* kind in Swva'i .Teypoor, 

* and M.atrayZXiAlienareSy 

* and Oujein. —When he 

* compared thefe obfer- 
VoL. V. 


<xiqo (3 ^ 

laeL j 

j 

^>Uai>I 

^ OUu 

VJIajUlkm Lj cX^iA^ lyj i 

V"|” 

CSj^J 

^yr cXir^ 

J yJ<L^ ^b^y^ 

25 tXj 

I C ^ 

ui^Uu vAjtj ^ 

aXj Uuo OXj Jo;:^ 

M . * vatories, 
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* vatori'^Si after allowing 
‘ for the difterence of 

* longitude between tlie 
places where they ftood, 

* tlie obfervations and 
' calculations agreed.— 
‘ Hence he determined 
^ to credf limilar obfer- 
‘ vatories in other large 

* cities, that fo every per- 
' fon who is devoted to 

* thefe ftudies, wlienever 

* he wifhes to afeertain 

* the place of a ftar, or 
‘ the relative lituation of 
‘ one ftar to another, 

‘ might by thefe inftru- 
‘ ments obferve thephe- 

* nomena. But, feeing 
‘ that in many cafes it is 
‘ necetlary to determine 

* part or future pheno- 
mena, and alfo, that in 

‘ the inflant of their oc- 
‘ currcnce, clouds or rain 
‘ may prevent tiie obfer- 
‘ vation, or the power 
and opportunity of ac- 
^ cefs to an oblervatory 
‘ may be wanting, he 
‘ deemed it neceflary 
‘ that a table be con- 
‘ rtruefted, by means of 
‘ which the daily places 
‘ of the ftars being cal- 

* ciliated every year, and 
‘ difpofed in a calendar, 

‘ may be always in readi- 

* nefk 

‘ In the fame manner 
' as the geometers and 


tX—I ^ —X— J 

aS cXiCta cXiAtfZji 

Aa*~^. Lsw 

^ U c\€\ ^ 

b C CbbTT 

A ^~~ > 

cXa^=> 6^=s 

(^Loij LyjJT* 

^ 4nAa.Xni^ 

y-ci ^ cX>.jL^j 

Afr^r:? Os^U gl^=? 
tx^ ^ U 

j 0^.4^ Ax:^Lkm 

• I • f 

AjS:^ 

cX^aLj cXjl^ a 

• I \ 
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aftronomers 
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* aftronomers of antiqui- 
‘ ty bellowed many years 
' on the pra6lice of ob- 

* fervation, thus, for the 

* ellablilhment of a cer- 

* tain method, after hav- 
‘ ing conftrudled thefe 

. ‘ inllruments, the places 

* of the liars were daily 
‘ obferved. After feven 

* years had been fpent in 

* this employment, in- 

* formation was received, 
‘ that about this time ob- 
‘ fervatories had been 
‘ conftru<£led in Europe, 

* and that the learned of 

* that country were em- 

* ployed in the profecu- 
‘ tion of this important 
‘ work ; that the bulinefs 
‘ of the obfervatory was 

* Hill carrying on there, 

* and that they were con- 
‘ ftantly labouring to de- 
‘ termine with accuracy, 

* the fubtleties of this fei- 
‘ ence. For this reafon, 
‘ having lent to that 
‘ country I'cveral Ikilful 
‘ perfons along with Pa- 
‘ i>REMANUEn,andhav- 

* ing procured the new 

* tables which had been 
‘ conftruiSledthere thirty 
' years* before,and pub- 

* lilhed under the name 

* of Leyyer -J*, as well as 


eXxj 

(^.1 


J 


«-\j| 


tX*^ aJI:^ «-\j| As*. 

'sjl j 

'wAjljjj 

Isr^ * ( ajJx Lvj oJI 

• L/ ’* 

jAjc eXASk. 

J ^ 

^ aS A/ChM tXF ^ Lm 4 

AJCiJ' 

vXaiXIo 1 1>M 


* Jeysinc finlfhed his tables in the year of the Hijira 1141, or 
A. D. 1728. 

t Db la Hire, publilhed the hrft edition of his tables in l687, 
and the fecond in 1702 . 
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* the European tablesan- 
^ terior to thofc ; on ex- 
^ aminingand comparing 
^ tliecalculations of thel? 
^ tables, with a(5lual ob- 
^ fervation, it appeared 
^ there was an error in the 
^ former, in afligning the 
^ moon’s place, of half a 
^ degree : although the 
^ error in the other pla- 
‘ nets was not fo great, yet 

* thetimesof folarand lu- 
‘ nar eclipfes he found to 

* come out later or earlier 
^ than the truth, by the 
‘ fourth part of a hurry 
^ or fifteen puls^. Hence 
^ he concluded that, lince 
^ in Europe^ aftrononiical 
^ inltrumcnts have not 
^ been conllru6led of 
^ fiich a fize, and fo large 
^ diameters, the motions 
^ which have been ob- 
^ ferved with them may 
^ have deviated a little 
^ from the truth; lince, in 
^ this place, by the aid of 
‘ the unerring artificer, 
‘ allronomical inllru- 
^ meats have been con- 
^ flru6led with all the ex- 
^ aeftnefs tliat the heart 

‘ ^ can delire; and the nio- 
^ tions of the ftars l\ave, 
‘ for a long period, been 
^ coaftantly obferved 


Idls: 

uul jLyjg_ 

* * ^ I 

_jC^ CD5^ ^ 




L_Cj j' 

*1 I .. I ^ 




^ ^ ^ vAJI AAci.l>4^ 

cXj I ^ ^ I JLbsM 




j 




_^1.^=3 <Aj gOUol 

e** j 1, ^.^VaACSC^ iAjcA^ 

(JT j 

LyJV ^5^1 ^ 

CXkkk^S^I 


* ' Equal to fix minutes of our time, an error of tlu*ee minutes in 
^ the moon's place would occafion this difference in time, and as it 
' is improbable, that La Hire’s tables fliould be inaccurate to the 
^ extent mentioned above, of luilf a degree, I conceive there mult 
^ be an error in the original. 


« with 
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< with them ; agreeably 
^ to obfervation the mean 
^ motions and equations 
^ were cftablilhed. He 
^ found the calculation to 
^ agree perfe6lly with the 
^ obferv^ation ; and al- 
‘ though even to this day 
^ the bulinefs of the ob-^ 
^ fervatory is carried on, 

^ a table under the name 
^ of his Majefty, the flia~ 

^ dow of God/ compre- 
^ hending the molt accu- 
^ rate rules, and moftper- 
^ feet methods of com- 
^ putation was conftruft- 
‘ ed ; that fo, when the 
^ places of the liars, and 
^ the appearance of the 
^ new moons, and the 
^ eclipfes of tlie fun and 
' moon, and the con- 
^ junctions of theheaven- 
^ ly bodies, are comput- 
^ ed by it, they may ar- 
^ riv^e as near as poHible 
^ to the truth, which, in 
^ faft, is every day feen 
^ and confirmed in the 
^ obfervatory. 

^ It therefore behoveth 
^ thofe who excel in this 
^ art, in return for fo great 
^ a benefit, to offer up 
^ their prayers for long 
^ continuance of the pow- 
^*er and profperity of fo 
^ good a King, the fafe- 
^ guard of the earth, and 
‘ thus obtain for them- 
felves a blefling in 
‘ both worlds. 


Id 


• Uij' 


cXnim Lj <XJ 

(JsaJU L> Jo I a_XjU^ 

i-\ J U ^ 

jCS (^.1 


^ CIaJ dS Lc eXj 

cilj 

JvJuL^* 
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The five obfervatories conftrufted by Jayafinha ftill 
exifi;, in a ftatc more or lefs perfect. Having had the 
opportunity of examining four of the number, I fhall 
fubjoin a Inort defcription of them. 

The obfervatory at Dehly is fituated without the 
walls of the city, at the diftance of one mile and a 
quarter; it lies S. 22 deg. W. from the Jummah Muf- 
jid, at the diftance of a mile and three quarters, its 
latitude 28 deg. 37 min. 37 fee. N. * longitude 77 
deg. 2 min. 27 fee. E. fron:> Greenwich ; it confifts of 
feveral detached buildings : 

1. A large Equatorial Dial, of the form reprefented 
at the letter A in Sir Robert Barker s defcription of 
the Benares obfervatory, (Ph. Tranf. vol. LXVII.) its 
form is pretty entire, but the edges of the gnomon, and 
thofeof the circle on which the degrees were marked,arc 
broken in feveral places. The length of the gnomon, 
meafured with a chord, I found to be 118 feet feven 
inches, reckoning its elevation equal to the latitude of 
the obfervatory,, 28 deg. 37 min.; this gives the length 
of the bafe 10-1 feet one inch, and the perpendicular 
height 56 feet nine inches; but, the ground being 
lower at the north end, the adlual elevation at the top 
of the gnomon above it is more than this quantity. 
This is the inftrument called by Jayajinha, femrat 
Yunier (the prince of dials). It is built of ftone, but 
the edges of the gnomon and of the arches, where the 
graduation was, were of white marble, a few fmall 
portions of wdiich only remain. 

2. At a little diftance from this inftrument towards 
the N. W. is another equatorial dial, more entire, but 
fmaller, and of a different conftrudlion. In the mid¬ 
dle ftands a gnomon, which, as ufual in th^fe build¬ 
ings, contains a ftair up to the top. On-each fide of 

* The latitude afligned to it in the Zetj Mahommedjbahy is 28 
deg. 37 ntin. 

this 
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this gnomon are two concentric femicircles, having for 
their diameters the two edges of the gnomon ; they 
have a certain inclination to the horizon : at the fouth 
point, I found it to be twenty-nine degrees (nearly 
equal to tlie latitude,) but at fome dilfance from that 
point it was thirty-three degrees. Hence it is evident, 
that they reprefent meridians, removed by a certain 
angle upon the meritlian of the place. On each lide 
of this part is another gnomon, equal in fize to the 
former; and to the eallward and weftward of them, 
are the arches on which the hours are marked. The ufc 
of the centre part above deferibed, I have never been 
able to learn. The length of the gnomon, which is equal 
to the diameter of the outer circle, is thirty-five feet 
four inches. The length of a degree on the outer 
circle is 3 . 7^4 inches. The diltance between the 
outer and inner circle is two feet nine inches. Each 
degree is divided into ten parts, and each of thefe is 
fubdivided into fix parts or minutes. 

3 . The north wall of this building conne<£ls the 
three gnomons at their higheft end, and on this wall 
is deferibed a graduated femicirclc, for taking the al 
titudes of bodies, that lie due call or due well from 
the eye of the obferver. 

4 . To the weftward of this building, andclofeto it, 
is a wall, in the plane of the meridian, on which is 
deferibed a double quadrant, having for centres the 
two upper corners of the wall, for obferving the alti¬ 
tudes of bodies palling the meridian, either to the 
north or fouth of the Zenith. One degree on thefe 
quadrants meafured 2.833 inches, and thefe are di¬ 
vided into minutes. 

5 . To the fouthward of the great dial are two build¬ 
ings, named 


M 4 


U/iuanah, 
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Vjimmh. They exaftly refemble one another, and 
are deligned for the fame purpofe, which is to ob- 
Ibrve the altitude and azimuth of the heavenly bodies, 
they are two in number, on purpofe that two pcrfons 
may obferve at the fame time, and fo compare and 
correct their obfervations. 

Thefe buildings arc circular, and in the centre of 
each is a pillar of the fame height with the building 
itfelf, which is-open at top. From this pillar, at the 
height of about tlirce feet from the bottom, proceed 
radii of flone horizontally to the circular wall of the 
building. Thefe radii are thirty in number; the 
fpaces between them are equal to the radii themfelves, 
which meafure in breadth as they recede from the pil¬ 
lar, fo that each radius and e.ach intermediate fpacc 
forms a fedlor of fix degrees. 

The wall of the building at the fpaces between the 
radii forms receffes internally, being thinner at thofe 
places than where it joins the radii. In each of thefe 
receffes are two windows, one over the other; and in 
the fides of the recefs are fquare holes, at about the 
diftance of two feet, above one another, by means of 
which a perfon may climb to the top. On the edges 
of thefe reccfles are marked the degrees of the fun’s 
altitude, or rather the tangents of thofe degrees fhewn 
by the fhadow of the centre pillar ; and numbered 
from the top, from one degree to forty-five. For the 
altitude, when the fun riles higher, the degrees are 
marked on the horizontal radii; but they are num¬ 
bered from the pillar outwards, beginning with one, 
fo that the number here pointed out by the fhadow, 
is the complement of the altitude. Thefe degrees are 
fubdivided into minutes. The fpgices on the wall, op- 
pofite to the radii, are divided into fix equal parts, or 
degrees, by lines drawn from top to bottom, but 
thefe degrees are not fubdivided. By obferving on 

wdiich 
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which of thefe the lhadow of the pillar falls, we may 
determine the fun’s azimuth. The parts on the pillar 
oppofite to the radii, and the intermediate fpaces, in all 
lixty, are marked by lines reaching to the top, and 
painted of different colours. 

IiT the fame manner that we determine the altitude 
and azimuth of the fun, we may alio ohferve thofe of 
the moon, when her light is flrong enough to call a 
fhadow. Thofe- of the moon at other times, or of a 
ftar, may allb be found by placing tlie eye either on 
one of the radii, or at the edge of one of the recclfcs in 
the wall (according as the altitude is greater or lefs 
than forty-five degrees,) and moving along till the 
top of the pillar is in a line with the ol)je(*'.t. ^’he de¬ 
gree at which the eye is placed will give the altitude, 
or its complement, and the azimuth is known from 
the number of the radius to which the eye is applied. 

The dimenlions of the building are as follow : 

Length of the radius from the circumfe- Ft. In. 
rence of the centre pillar to the wall; 
being equal to the height of the wall 


above the radii - 24 6 i 

Length of one degree on the circular wall 5j 

Which gives for tlie whole circumference 172 6 


Circumference imeafuredbyahandkcrchiefi 

of the pillar ^ carried round it S 7 ♦ 

(■Deduced from its coloured^t 
•< divifions meafured with > 17 2' 

I 1*4 

^ compafies - - - J 

I do not fee how obfervations can be made when 
the fhadow falls on the fpaces between the ftone radii 
or fedtors ; and from refledting on this, I am inclined 
to think, that the two inllruments, inftcad of being 
duplicates, may be fupplemcntary one to the other; 

the 
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the feftors in one correfponcling to the vacant fpaces 
in the other, fo that in one or other an obfervation of 
any body vifible above the horizon, might at any 
time be made. This point remains to be afeer- 
tained. 

6. Between thefe two buildings and the great equa¬ 
torial dial, is an inftrument called Jhamlah. It is a 
concave hemifpherical furface, formed of mafon work, 
to reprefent the inferior hemifphere of the heavens. 
It is divided by fix ribs of folid work, and as many 
liollow fpaces ; the edges of which reprefent meridians 
at the diftance of fifteen degrees from one another. 
The diameter of the hemifphere is twenty-feven feet 
five inches. 


The next in point of fize and prefervation among 
thofc which I have had the opportunity of examining, 
is the obfervatory at Ou'jein. It is fituated at the 
fouthern extremity of the city in the quarter called 
Jeyftngpoorah, where are fiill the remains of a palace of 
Jayajinha, who was loubahdar of Meliva, in the time 
of Mahommed Shah. The parts of it are as follow : 


1. A double mural quadrant, fixed in the plane of 
the meridian. It is a done wrall, twenty-feven feet 
high, and twenty-fix feet in length. The eaft fide is 
fmooth and covered with plaifter, on which the qua¬ 
drants are deferibed ; on the w'eft fide is a flair, by 
which you afeend to the top. At the top, near the 
two corners, and at the dillance of twenty-five feet 
one inch from one another, were fixed two fpikes of 
iron, j)erpendicular to the plane of the wall ; but 
thefe have been pulled out. With thefe points as 
centres, and a radius equal to their diftance ; two arcs 
of po degrees are tlefcribcd interfedling each other. 
'Phele are divided in the manner reprefented in the 
margin. One divilion in the upper 
circle is equal to fix degrees ; in the 

fecond 
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fecond one degree, (the extent contained in the 
fpecimens) in the third lix minutes, and in the fourth 
one minute. One of thefe arcs ferves to obfer\’e the 
altitude of any body to the north, and the other of any 
body to the fouth of the Zenith ; but the arc which 
has its centre to the fouth, is continued to the fouth- 
ward beyond the perpendicular, and its centre about 
half a degree, by which, the altitude of tlie fun, can 
at all times loe taken on this arc. With this inftru- 
ment Jayafinha determined the latitude of Oujcin to be 
23“ 10' N. 

Suppoling the latitude, here meant, to be (as is 
moft probable) that of the obfervatory, 1 was anxious 
to compare it with the refult of my own obl’ervations 
(Afiatick Refearches, vol. IV. p. 150. 132.) and, for 
that purpofe, I made an accurate mealurement from 
our camp, at Shah Dawul’s durguh, to the mural 
quadrant of the obfervatory. I found the I'outhing of 
the quadrant from our camp to be one mile 3.9 fur¬ 
longs, which makes l' 17 " dilference of latitude. 


The latitude of the camp, by medium 


of two obfervations, of the fun is 

23“ 

11' 

54" 

Deduced from the medium of lix ob¬ 
fervations of fixed liars, taken at Kama 
Khan’s garden, at different latitude 
7" S. 

23 

11 

45 

From obfervation of the fun at the 
fame place 

23 

11 

37 

From two obfervations of erw, taken 
at the houfe in town, at diflercnt lati¬ 
tude 32" S. 

23 

11 

28 

Latitude of Shah DawuVs durgar, by 
medium of all obfervations 

23 

11 

164 

41 

Difference of latitude, camp and ob¬ 
fervatory 


1 

17 

Gives the latitude of the obfervatory 

23 

10 

24 


*A clolcr 
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A clofer coincidence could not be expe<5led, cfpe- 
cially as no account is made of feconds in any of the 
latitudes given in the Zee) Mahommedjhahy. But, if 
farther refinement were defired, we might account for 
the difference, by the Hindu obfervers not having 
made any allowance for refraction. Thus, if we fup- 
pofe the fun’s altitude to liave been obferved, when on 
the equator, the refult will be as follows : 


Latitude of the obfervatory 

23° 

10' 

24^ 

Its complement, being the true alti¬ 




tude of the fun on the equator 

60 

49 

36 

Refraction 



24 

Sun’s apparent altitude 

66 

50 

0 

Latitude of the obfervatory from ob- 




fervation of the fun upon the equator 




without allowing for refraCtion 

23 

10 

0 


But (befides that I do not pretend, that the mean 
of my own obfervations can be relied on, to a lels 
quantity than fifteen feconds,) when w^e conlider, that 
a minute on the quadrant of the obfervatory is hardly 
.Op of an inch, without any contriv'ance for fubdi- 
vition, we fhall find it needlefs to defeend into fuch 
minutenefs : and as Jayafinha had European obfervers, 
it is not likely the refraCfion would be neglcCled, 
cfpecially as the Zee) Mahommedjhahy contains a table 
for that purpofe. This table is an exaCf copy of M. 
De La Hire’s, which may be feen in the Encyclo¬ 
pedic, art. Refraction. 

This inflrument is called, Ydm-utter-bhitti-yunter. 
With one of the fame kind at Dehly, (No. 4, Dehly 
obfervatory,) in the year 17^^9> Jayaftnha fays, he de¬ 
termined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23" 28'. 
In the following year (1730) it was obferved by 
Godin 23" 28' 20", 


2i On 
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2. On the top of the mural quadrant is a finall pil¬ 
lar, the upper circle of which being two feet in dia¬ 
meter, is graduated for obferving the amplitude of the 
heavenly bodies, at their riling and fetting ; it is 
called Agra Yunter. The circles on it are very much 
effaced. 

3. About the middle of the wall the parapet to the 
eaftward is incrcafcd in thicknefs, and on this part is 
conllru<Sted a horizontal dial called Puebha Yunter. 
Its length is two feet four inches and a half, but the 
divilions on it are almoll totally effaced. 

A. Dig a?ifa Yunter, a circular building, ll6 feet 
in circumference. It is now roofed with tiles, and 
converted into the abode of a Hindu deity, fo that I 
could not get accefs to examine its conftruftion ; but 
the following account of it is deli veered in the Sent rat 
Siddhanta, an allronomical work compofed under the 
infpedlion of Jayufmha. 

On a horizontal plane deferibe the three concentric 
circles ABC, and draw the north, fonth, call, and 
w'clt lines, as in the figure. Then, on A build a 


folid 
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folid pillar, of 
any height at 
pleafure; on 
B build a 
wall, equal in 
height to the 
pillar at A; 
and on C a 
wall of dou- 
blethatheight. 
From the 
north, fouth, 
call, and weft 
points, on the 
top of the 
wall C ftretch 


the threads N.S. W.E. interleaving each other in the 
point D, directly above the centre of the pillar A. To 
the centre of that pillar faften a thread, which is to 
be laid over the top of the wall C, and to be ftretched 
by a weight fufpended ,to the other end of it. 


The ufc of this inftrument is for obferving the azi¬ 
muth (dig-anfu) of the heavenly bodies ; and the ob- 
fervations with it are made in the following manner: 
The obferver Handing at the circumference of the 
circle B, while an afiiflant manages the thread move¬ 
able round the circle C, places his eye fo that the ob- 
to be obferved, and the interlecSlion of the threads 
N.S. W.E. may be in one vertical plane, while he 
direefts the aftiftant to carry the moveable thread into 
the fame plane. Then the degrees on the circle C 
cut oft' by tlie moveable thread, give the azimuth re¬ 
quired. In order to make this obfervation with ac¬ 
curacy, it feems ncceftiiry that the point D, and the 
centre of the pillar A, fliould be conncdled by a 

thread 
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thread perpendicular to the horizon ; but no mention 
is made of this in the original defcription^ 

5. Ndree-wila-yunter, or equinoctial dial, is a cy¬ 
linder, placed with its axis .horizontally, in the north 
and fouth line, and cut obliquely at the two ends, fo 
that thefc ends are parallel to the equator (Ndree- 
•w 'tla). On each of thcfc ends a circle is deferibed^ 
the diameter of which in this inftrument is 3 feet 7 
inches and a half. Thcfc are divided into g,hurrieSf 
of fix degrees, into degrees and fubdivifions, which 
are now effaced. In the centre of each circle, was 
an iron pin (now wanting) perpendicular to the plane 
of the circle, and confequently parallel to the earth’s 
axis. When the fun is in the fouthern figns, the 
hours arc fhewn by the fhadow of the pin in the 
fouth, and when he is in the northern figns by that 
to the north. On the meridian line on both fides 
arc marked the co-tangent, to a radius equal to the 
length of the centre pin. The fliadow of the pin 
on this line at noon, points out the fun’s declina¬ 
tion. 

6 . Semrdt-yunter, alfo called Ndree-%vila, another 
form of equinoctial dial. (Fig. A of Sir Robert Bar¬ 
ker’s plate.) It conlifls of a gnomon of flone, con¬ 
taining within it a Itair. Its length is 43 feet 3.^ 
inches; height from the ground, at the fouth end, 
3 feet y.7 inches ; at the north end 22 feet, being 
here broken. On each fide is built an arc of a circle, 
parallel to the equator, of QO degrees. Its radius is 
g feet l inch ; breadth from north to fouth 3 feet 1 
inch. Thefe arcs are divided into g,hurries and fub¬ 
divifions ; and the fhadow of the gnomon among 
them points out the hours. From the north and 
fouth extremities of the interfection of thefe arcs 
with the gnomon, are drawn lines upon the gnomon, 
perpendicular to the line of their interfection. Thefe 

are 
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are confequentiy radii of the arcs; and from the points 
on the upper edge of the gnomon where thefc lines 
cut it, are Gonftructed two lines of tangents, one to 
the northward, and another to the fouthward, to a 
radius equal to that of the.arc. To find the fun’s de¬ 
clination, place a pin among thefe divilions, perpen¬ 
dicular to the edge of the gnomon ; and move it 
backwards and forwards, till its thadow falls on the 
north or fouth edge of the arc below : the divi- 
iion on which the pin is then placed, will fhew the 
fun’s declination. In like manner, to find the decli¬ 
nation (krdnti) of a liar, and its dillance in time, 
from the meridian (net-ghurry) place your eye among 
the divifions of the arc, and move it till the edge of 
the gnomon cut the liar, while an allillant holds a 
pin among the divifions on the edge of the gnomon, 
fo that the pin may feem to cover the ftar. Then 
the divilion on the arc at which the eye w'as placed, 
will Ihew the diftance of the liar from the meridian ; 
while the place of the pin, in the line of tangents, 
will Ihcw its declination. 

At Malm the remains of the obfervatory are in the 
fort, which was built by Juyajinha on the bank of the 
Jumna. The inftruments are on the roof of one of 
the apartments. They are all imperfect, and in ge¬ 
neral of finall dimentions. 

1. An Eqiiinoctial Dial, being a circle nine feet 
two inches in diameter, placed parallel to the plane 
of the equator, and facing northwards. It is divided 
\xiX.o gjiurr'tes of lix degrees each : each, of thefe is 
fubdivided into degrees, which are numbered as fuh 
lO, 20, 30, 40, .')0, ()0 : laltly, each fubdivilion is 
farther divided into live parts, being 12 minutes, or 
VNo puls. In the centre is the remains of the iron 
ftyle, or pin, which ferved to call the lhadow. 


2 .” On 
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a. On the top of this inftrument is a 'fhorfevirilliiry 
on the upper furface of which is an ampliturie iriftru- 
ment (like that defcribed No. 2, Oujein obfervatory, 
called Agra-ytintei'') ; but it is only divided into oc¬ 
tants. Its diameter is two feet five inches. 

3. On the level of the terrace is another amplitiidd 
inftrviinent, divided into fixty-equal parts. Its dia¬ 
meter is only thirteen inches. 

4. On the fame terrace is a circle, in the plane of 
the horizon, with a gnomon liinilar to that of a hori¬ 
zontal dial, but the divifions are equal, and of fix de¬ 
grees each. It mult therefore have been intended for 
I'oine other purpofe than the common horizontal dial, 
unlefs we may conceive it to have been made by fouve 
perfon wlio was ignorant , of the true principles of thiit 
inrtrument. This could not have been the cafe. with^ 
jayafmhu and his aitrohomers ; but the inltfument has 
fome appearance of being of a later date than inoft of 
the others : they are all of ftone or brick, plaiftered 
with lime, in which the lines and figures arc cut; and 
the plaifler of this inftrument, though on the level of 
the terrace, and confequcntly more expofed to acci¬ 
dents than the others, is the frelhell and moft entire 
of all. 

5. On the eafi wall, but facing wefiward, is a feg- 
inent, exceeding a femicirclc, with the arch down¬ 
wards. It is divided into two parts, and each of thefe 
into fifteen divifions. Its diameter is four feet. On 
the welt wall, facing eaftwards, is a fimilaf fegmeht, 
with the arch upwards, divided in the lame way as the 
former. Its diameter is feven feet nine inches. 

The oblervatory at Benares having been deicrihed 
bv Sir Robert Barker, and Mr. Williams, I 
'VoL. V. ' N hav.e 
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h&ye only a few remarks to offer, in addition to the ac¬ 
count delivered by thofe gentlemen. 

1. A. (of Sir Robert Barber s plate) is the Senirat- 
yunter, defcribed Behly obfervatory, No. I. and Oujein 
obfervatory, ISTo. VI. The arcs on each lide are car¬ 
ried as far as ninety-fix degrees, wJiich are lubdivided 
into tenth parts. Each fpaee of fix degrees is num¬ 
bered from the bottom of the arc towards tJie top, 
fixteen in each arc. Each of thefe is equal to twenty- 
four minutes of our time, which anfwers to the Hindu 
aftronomical g,hurry. Befides the fiair contained in 
the gnomon, one afeends along a limb of each arc. 
The dimenfions have been given by Mr. Williams^ 
with an accuracy that leaves me nothing to add on 
that head. With refpedl to the reafon of the name I 
am fomewhat in doubt. It may have been given from 
its eminent utility ; but the Rajah had conferred on 
.one of his principal Pandits the title of Semrat (ir 
Prince ; and perhaps this infirunient, as well as the 
Semrat-ftddhanhiy may have been denominated in com¬ 
pliment to him ; as another infirument (which I have 
not been able to find out) was called Jry-pergas in al- 
lufion to the Rajah’s name. 

B is the equlno61ial dial or Naree-nda of No. V. 
Oujein obfervatory. The name given by the Pandits 
to Mr. tViiliams (gentu-rage) probably ought to be 
yunter oxyunter-raj, q. d. the royal dial. 


C is a circle of iron, faced with brafs, placed be¬ 
tween two (tone pillars, about the height of the eyes, 
and revolving round one of its diameters, which is 
fixed parallel to the axis of the world. The breadtli 
of the rim of the circle is two inches, the thicknefs of 
iron one inch, of brafs dirce tenths of an inch. The 
diameter mentioned before is not the fame breadth, 

and 
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and thicknefs with the rim. The limb dr^Rfe^^SrrM 
360 degrees, each degree into, four equal .parts 
there are larger divilions, containing fix degrees cadb* 
The lize of a degree is .3 of an inch. Kound^the cen¬ 
tre revolves an index of brafs; the end of Which is 
foriiied as in the margin ; and the line 
A B, which produced, pafles through 
the centre of tlie circle, marks the 
degrees. From this defeription, it 
appears that the circle when placed 
in a vertical pofition, is in the plane 
of the meridian of Benares ; when it 
declines from that pofition, it repie- 
fents feme other meridian. Were 
tJiere any contrivance for ineafiiring 
tlie quantity of tliis deviation, it would anlwer the pur- 
pofe of an equatorial infirument, for detennining the 
place of a ftar, or any other phsenomenon in the hea¬ 
vens. For by moving the circle and its index, till the 
latter points exadlly to the objedt, the degrees of de¬ 
viation from the vertical pofition would .mark the dif- 
tance of tlie object from the meridian ; and the degrees 
on tile circle, interfedted between the index and the 
diameter, which is perpendicular to tliat on which it 
revolves, would fliew its declination. This lafi; may 
indeed be obferved with the infirument in its prefent 
fiate ; but I am inclined to think, tliat there has been 
fome contrivance for the former part alfo ; having been 
informed by a learned Pandit, that in two rings of this 
kind in the Jeyanagar obfervatory fitcli contrivance 
aAually exifis. On one of the pillars that fupport the 
axis, a circle is deferibed parallel to the equator, di¬ 
vided into degrees and minutes ; to the axis of the 
moveable circle is fixed an index, which is carried 
round by the motion of the circle ; and thus points 
out, among the divilions on the immoveable circle, the 
diftance from the meridian of the body to be obferved. 

Obfervations with this infirument cannot have ad¬ 
mitted of much accuracy, as the index is not fur- 

^ 2 nifiied 
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aKbcd witllilghts; and the pin by which it is fixed 
iiff the centre of the circle, is fo prominent, that the 
tye cannot look along the index itfelf. . 

The Uter4 meaning of the Sat^crit term Krantl-vorH^ 
is arch of (iectinaiion, which may, with fome proprie¬ 
ty, Iiave been applied to this inllrumcnt, as mentioned 
Ijy Mr. WilRams. But this name is, in the Hindu 
afironomical books, ^culiarl^ appropriated to the 
ecliptic; and as the Sul-dhmta contains the. 

defcription of an inllrument called Krantt-writ-yunter, 
wherein a circle is made, by a particular contrivance, 
to retain a polition parallel to the ecliptic, I am in¬ 
clined to believe that the appellation has been erro- 
rieoully giveri by the ring above defcribed. 

D is the Dig-anfa-yuntety No. 4. Oujein obferva- 
tory. The “ iron pins,” with fmall holes in tliem, 
on- the 'H:op of the outer wall, at the four cardinal 
“ points,” are undoubtedly as the Pandits informed 
Mr. Williams for firetching the vsrires, or threads, dxe 
ufe of which is fully explained above. 

The quadrant defcribed by Sir Robert Barkevy but 
not reprefented in his plate, is tlie Yam-utter-hhitti- 
yuntery defcribed Oujein oblervatory. No. 1. 

On the fouth-eaft corner of the terrace is a fmall 
platform raifed above its level, fo that you mount upon 
it by a flight of fteps. Upon this we find a circle of 
fione, which Mr. ffWiams found to be fix feet two 
inches in diameter, in a pofition inclined to the hori¬ 
zon. Mr. IVilliams fays it fronts the weft, and that 
he could noh learn the ufe of it. 

. I dare not, without further examination, oppofe to 
this what I find in my notes, taken in 1780, that it 
fiands in the plane of the equiriodfial. If that is the 
cafe it has been clearly intended fur a dial of the 
■ fame 
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fame kind as fig. B. and probably, as Mr. Wit^ms 
fays, never cwanple^d, as I found no appearance of 
graduation on the circle. 

Having defcribed thofe among the obfervatories 
ConllruAed by Jayaftnha^ which have fallen tmder my 
obfervation, I proceed to give Ibmc account of the ta¬ 
bles intitled 2»eej Mahommedjha^y. But here I ihould 
regret that, not having accefs to the Tahulte Ludovicia 
of La Hirey I am unable to determine, whether thofe 
of Jayajinha are merely taken from the former, by 
adapting them to the Arabian lunar year ; or, whe¬ 
ther, as he alTerts, they are corrected by his own ob- 
fervations ; did not the zeal for promoting enquiries 
of this nature, manifefted in the queries propofed to 
the Afiatick Society by Profeflbr Playfair (to whom 
I intend to tranfmit a copy of the 'Leej Muhommed- 
Jhahy) convince me, that he will afeertain, better than 
I could have done, the point in quefiion. 

I. Tables of the Sun confift of 

1. Mean longitudes of the fun, and of his apogee, 
for current years of the Hejira from 1141 to 
1171 inclufive. 

2. Mean motions of the fun, and of his apogee, for 
the following periods of Arabian years, viz. 30, 
60, 90, 120, 150, 180, 210, 240, 270, 300, 6OO, 
900, 1200. 

S. Mean motions of the Sun, and of his apogee, 
for Arabian months. 

4. The fame for days from 1 to 31. 

5. The fame for hours, 24 to a natural day; but 
thel^ are continued to 6l ; fo that tlie numbers 
anfwering to them,' taken for the next lower de¬ 
nomination, anfwer for minutes. 

6. The fame for years complete of the HejirUy from 

. 1 to 31. 
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7 . The equation of time. 

8 . The fun’s equation, or equation of the orbit. 
Argument, liis mean anomaly^ corrected by the equa¬ 
tion of time. If this is in the m)rthern ligns, the equa¬ 
tion is to be fubtradted from Jiis place corrected by 
the equation of time; if in the fouthern, to be added., 

q. The fun’s (Jijtance, his horary motion, and apj^a- 
rent dimeter. Argument, his equated anomaly. 

II. Tables of the Moox, 

1 —f). Contain the mean longitudes and motions of . 
the Moon, of iier apogee and tmie, for the fame period, 
as the coirefponding tables of the fun. 

7 . The moon's lirft equation, or elllptle equation. 

, Argument, her mean anomaly corredted by the equa¬ 
tion of time, to be applied to her place ; corret^fed by 
tlie equation of time, in the fame manner as tlie equa¬ 
tion of the fun to his. 

S. The moon’s fecond eqiiatmi, is to be applied in 
three places ; viz. to her longitude and apogee, cor- 
rc<fted by the firll equation and to the node. It has 
two arguments. 

1 . P’rom the moon’s longitude once equated, fub- 
tra<T tfie fun’s equated place. The ligns and degrees 
of this arc at tlic top and bottom of the table. 

• 2 . From the moon’s place once equated, lubtra<51; 
the place of the fun’s apogee. The ligns and degrees 
of this arc on the right and left of the table. 

The equation is found at the interfeftion of the two 
arguments. If the fecond argument in tho firft half 
of the zodiac, and the lirft argument in tlie firft or 
fourth quarter, the equation is to be *added ; in the 
fecond or third, to be fubtraefted. But if the fecond 
'argument is in the fecond half of the zodiac, and the 
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firft argument in the firft or fourth quarter, it is fub- 
tra<ftivc ; and in the fecond or third quarter, it is ad¬ 
ditive. 

9 . The moon’s third equation, has alfo two argu¬ 
ments ; 

1 . From the mqon’s place, corrected by the fecond 
equation, l'ubtra 6 l the fun’s true longitude ; the figRS 
and degrees of this are at the top and bottom of the 
table. 

2 . The moon’s mean anomaly, corre 6 ted by the 
fecond equation ; the figns and degrees are on the 
right and left of the table. 

The equation is found at the interfedlion of the 
y.rgumcnts ; and is to be applied to the moon’s longi¬ 
tude twice equated, by addition or fubtra<5lion, as ex- 
prefled in the table, to give her true place in thefeJek- 
niayee or in her orbit. 

1 o. Equation of the node. 

Argument, the moon’s longitude thrice equated, 
diminilhed by that of the fun. The equation is to be 
added to, or I'ubtrafted from, the place of the node, as 
exprefled in the table. 

In the fame table is a fecond column, entitled cor- 
region of the node. The numbers from this is to be 
referred and applied farther on. 

11 . The moon’s fourth equation, or reduftion from 
her orbit, to the ecliptic. From the moon’s longitude 
thrice equated, fubtract the equated longittidc of the 
node, the remainder is the argmnent of latitude, and 
this is aHb the argument of the fourth equation ; 
which is to be fubtraiStcd, if the argument is in the firft 
or third quarter, from the moon’s place in her orbit ; 
and if the argument is in the fecond or fourth quarter, 
added to the fame to give her longitude in the muniujjil, 
i. e. reduced to the ecliptic. 

12 . Table of the moon’s latitude, cohtains two cp- 
lumns, latitude and adpijiment of the latitude. Both of 
thefe are to be taken out by the figns and degrees of 
the argument of latitude. 

N 4 Multiply 
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• Maltiply into one another, the correftion of thft 
node and the adjuftment of the latitude, and add the 
product to the latitude of the moon, as taken out of 
the table, to give the latitude corre<£t ; which is 
northern if the argument of latitude be in the firft 
half of the zodiac, and vice 'i'erfa,\ 

III. Tables of Saturk. 

1 —6. Contain the mean longitudes and motions of 
Saturn, of his apogee and node, for the fame periods 
as the corrdpontling tables of the Sun and Moon. 

7. Firll equation. Argument Saturn s mean ano¬ 
maly i if in the firll: fix ligas, fiibtradion, and ‘i-ice 
vrtja. 

8. Equation of the node. Argument, the argu¬ 
ment of latitude, found by fiibtrading the longitude 
of the node, from that of Saturn once equated ; addi¬ 
tive in the tiril and fourth quarters, I'ubtraetive in the 
fccond and third. 

p. Suianis fecond equation, or retludliou of his 
orbit to the ecliptic. Argument, the corrected argu¬ 
ment of latitude or difference between Saturn s longi¬ 
tude once equated and the equated longitude of the 
node. This equation to. be atlded to, or fubtra< 5 lcd 
from, the planet’s longitude ’ once equaled, (or his 
place in his orbit,) in the fame cafes as indicated in 
the correfponding table of the moon. 

10. Table of Saturn's inclination^ Argument, the 
argument of latitude. 

11. Table of Sniurn's diftance. Argument, his 
mean anomaly corrected by the fecond equation. 

IV. Tables of Jupiter, correfpond with thofe of 
^thtrn, excepting that there is no equation of the 
npde, fo that they are only ten in number. 


V. 
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V. VI. VII. Tables of Mars, Venus, and Mercu¬ 
ry, agree in number, denomination, and ufe, with 
thole of Jupiter. 

For fevcral parts of tlie foregoing information, I am 
indebted to the grandfon of a Pandit, who was a prin¬ 
cipal co-adjutor of Jayajinhd in his aftronomical la¬ 
bours. The Rajah bettowed on him the title of Jyotijh- 
ray, or jdjironomer-royal, with ajageer which produced 
5000 rupees of annual rent. Both of thefe defcended 
to his polferity ; but from the incurlions and exadfions 
of the Mahrattas the rent of the jagecr land was anni¬ 
hilated. The young man landing his patrimonial in¬ 
heritance reduced to nothing, and that Icience was no 
longer held in ellimation, undertook a Journey to the 
Decan, in hopes that his talents might there meet with 
better encouragement; at the fame time, with a view 
of viliting a place of religious worlhip on the banks of 
the Nerhuddah. There he fell in with Rung Raw 
Appah, dewan of the powerful family of Powar, who 
was on his march to join Ai.y-Bahadur in Bundcl- 
cutul. With this chief the Pandit returned, and arrived 
at Oujein while I was there. This young man pollefled 
a thorough acquaintance with tJie Hindu aftronomical 
fcrence contained in the various Sid,dhantas, and that 
not confined to the mechanical practice of rules, but 
founded on a geometrical knowledge of their demon- 
ftration ; yet he-had inherited the fpirit of Jayaftnha in 
fuch a degree, as to fee and acknowledge the fuperiority 
of European icience. In his poflefiion I faw the tranfla- 
tion into Sanferit of feveral European works, executed 
under the orders of Jayajinha, particularly Euclid’s 
Elements with the trcatilcs of plain atiA Jpherical tri¬ 
gonometry, and on the conftru<Stion and ufe of loga¬ 
rithms, which are annexed to Cunn’s or Comman- 
dine’s edition. In this tranllation, the inventor is 
called Don Juan Napier, an additional prefumption 
that Jayajinha's European aftronomers were of the 
Portuguefe nation. Tliis indeed, requires little con¬ 
firmation. 
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firmation, as the fon of one of them, Don Pedro de 
SvirVA, is ftill alive Jayanagar i and Pedro 
who was a phylician as well as aflronomer, has not 
been dead more than five or fix years. Belides thefe, 
the Pandity had a table of logaritluns and of logarith - 
mic lines and tangents to leven places of figures ; and 
a treatife on conic fe61ions. I have always thought, 
that after having convinced the Eaftern nations of our 
luperiority in policy and in arms, nothing can contri¬ 
bute more to the extenlion of our national glory than 
the difiulion among them of a taftc for European 
fcience. And as the means of promoting fo delirable 
an end, tliofe among the natives w'lio had penetration 
to fee, and ingenuoully to own, its fuperior accuracy 
and evidence^ ought to be cherilhed. Among thole of 
the Illainic faith, Tuffuzzui- Hussein Khan, who, 
by traullating the wotks of the immortal Newton, 
has conducted tliofe imbued with Arabick literature 
to the fountain of all phylical and allronomical know¬ 
ledge, is above my praife. I hoped that the Pandit 
Jyoiijh Ray, following the fteps of his anecllors and of 
his illuftrious maficr, might one day render a limilar 
fervice to the difciples of Brahma. But this expedfa- 
tion was difappointed by his ludden death at Jayanagar 
foon after our departure from Oujein: and witli him 
the genius of Jayujinha became extindf. Urania lied 
before the brazen fronted Mars, and the obfervatory 
was converted into an arfenal and foundery of can¬ 
non. 


The Hindu afironomy, from the learned and inge¬ 
nious difquilitions of Mr. Baiuy and profelibr Play¬ 
fair, appears to carry internal marks of antiquity 
which do not ftand in need of confirmation by col¬ 
lateral evidence. Elfe, it is evident, from tlie fore¬ 
going account, that fuch could not be derived from 
the obfervatories which ha\'e been deferibed by tra- 
A'cllers ; thofc being of modern date, and as probably 

of 
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of European as of Hindu conftru(5lion. The af* 
lillance derived by Jayajinha from European books 
all'o inclines me to think, that the trcatife entitled 
Cjhetradetfii., which was infpertcd by Captu'm Wil- 
Foiin’s Vutullt, (Aliat. Ref. vol. IV. p. 178.) was not 
conlined to geometrical knowledge, of purely 
Brahntinical origin. 


XV4 DE- 
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XVI. 

Description of a Species of MELOE, an tnfeSi 
of the First or Coleopterous Order in 
Linnean Syjiem : found in all Parts of Ben-* 
GAL, Beiiar, Oudb ; andpojjejjingall the 
Properties of the Spanish hltjler'mg riy, or- 
Meloe V^catorhis. 

By Captain Hardwicke, 

Communicated hy Mr. W. Huntee. 

A ntenna Monilifoem, fhort, conliftmg of 
eleven articulations, increaling in lize from the. 
fecond to the apex; the firft nearly as long as the 
lall; each a little thicker upwards than at the bafe, 
and truncated, or as if cut off, tlie laft excepted, which 
is egg-form. 

Palpi —four, inequaled, clubbed, the pofterior pair 
of three, and the anterior, of two articulations. 

Maxilla; or -four, the exterior homey, flightly 

curved inwards, three toothed—^the two inferior teeth 
very fmall; the exterior pair, compreffed and brulli- 
like. 

Head, gibbous; eyes prominent, large, reticulated; 
labium or upper lip, hard, emarginatcd. 

Thorax —convex above, broader towards the abdo¬ 
men, and encompailed by a narrow marginal line. 

Elytra, cruftaceous, the length of the abdomen, ex ¬ 
cept in flies pregnant with eggs, when they are Ihorter 
by one ring; convex above, concave beneath ; yel¬ 
low, with three tranfverfe, black, in-egular, undulated 
bands; the one at the apex broadeft, and that at the bafe 
dividing the yellow longitudinally, into two fpots: 
porcatcd, or ridged; the ridges longitudinal and 

parallel. 
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parallel to the future; in number, three equal, one 
unequal, the ridges not very prominent. 

Ale or wings—membraneous, a little exceeding the 
elytra in length, and the ends folded under. 

» 

The tarli of the two firft pair of feet confifts of live 
articulations ; and of the poiterior pair, four only. 

Every part of the infedl, excepting the wings and 
elytra, is black, oily to the toucJi, and covered more 
or lefs with denfe liairs ; a few fcattcred hairs arc alfo 
evident on the elytra. All the cnitlaceous parts of the 
infeil are pitted minutely. It is about the bignefs of 
the Mcloe Pro/curahufus of Linn, and a full grown 
one, when dry and lit for ul'e, is to the M. Pejicaiorius 
in weight as 4i to 1. 

They come into feafon with the periodical rains, 
and are found from the month of July to the end of 
O^lober, feeding on the flowers of cucnrhliaceuus plants, 
but more frequently on the Ipecies of Cucumis called 
by the natives Tiiriey ; with a cylindrical, fmooth, ten 
angled fruit. Alfo on the Raam Turiey ; or Hihifens 
Kfcnlentris Hihifeus, Rofa Senjis —and in jungles wliere 
thefe plants are not to be found, they are to be met 
with on two or more fpecies of Sida^ which flouriflr in 
that feafon. 

In the failure of flowers, they will feed on the 
leaves of all thefe plants, except the 'Purify —which I 
have not qbferved them eat. They are great devourers, 
and will feed as freely in confinement as at large. 

% 

In September they are full of eggs, which feems to 
be the bell llate in which they can be taken for medi¬ 
cal ufe, at that time abounding more abundantly in 

an 
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an acrid yellow, oil, in which, probably, refides their 
moft adlivc property. 

This fluid feems the animal’s means of rendering it- 
felf obnoxious to others ; for, on the moment of ap¬ 
plying the hand to feize it, it eje6ts a large globula 
from the knee joint of every leg, and this, if I’uftered 
to dry on the Angers, foon produces an uncomnton 
tingling in the part, and fometimes a blifter. This is 
the only inconvenience attending the catching of 
them, for they make no reliftance : on the contrary, 
they draw in the head towards the breaft as loon as 
touched, and endeavour to throw themfclves off tlie 
plant they are found on. 

The female produces about 130 eggs, a little 
fmaller than a caraway feed, white and oblong oval. 
Their larvae I have not feen, therefore as yet know not 
where they depolit their eggs. 

Their flight from plant to plant is flow, heavy, and 
with a loud humming noife, the body hanging almolt 
perpendicularly to the wings. 

They vary in the colour of the ely'tra, from an 
orange red to a bright yellow ; but, I do not find this 
variety conftitutes any difference in lex. 

The natives of this part of the country know the 
infedt by the name of tel~eetie, expreflive of its oily 
nature : they are acquainted with its bliftering proper¬ 
ties, but I do not find they make any medicinal ufc 
of it. 

The drawing which accompanies this defeription, 
exhibits the fly of its natural lize. 

Futle-Ghur, Septembery 1796 . 


RE- 
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REPORT ON THE MELOE, OR LYTTA. 

By W. Hunter, Efq. 

The circumftance refpc(ftinp: your new fpecies of 
Mei-oe orLylta, which I lately iiadoccafionto obferve, 
was fhortly as follows : 

Tincture of them was direfled as an external appli¬ 
cation to a man’s arm, which was paralytic in confe- 
quence of rheumatifm. On the firlt application fe- 
veral veil cations were raifed, as completely diftended 
with ferum, as if a blifter had been applied. I am 
not particularly informed, what proportion the flies 
bore to the menllruum ; but, I think it was fomething 
greater than that direc^ifed by the London college for 
the tiinSlure of the otHcinal kind. 


March Qih, 17 () 6 . 

REPORT ON THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY A 
SPECIES OF MELQE, FOUND IN 
BENGAL, BEIIAR, AND QUDE. 

By W. R. Monroe, Efq. 

I received your packet containing the fpccimens of 
the new bliftering fly, a few days ago, whilfl: I was- 
bulily employed in preparations for my departure from 
this ftation. I loft no time, however, in making a 
trial of their efficacy on three different patients wlio 
required bliffering. They fucceeded in each trial; 
though the effeil was in none produced completely 
in lei's than ten hours ; and the velications even then 
were filled with a ferum rather gelatinous than fluid. 

As far as thefe few trials authorife a conclufion, we 
may fafely confider them a valuable fubftitute for the 
cantharides; though I ihould think they will not, in 
general, be found lo adtive ,as the Spanijh fly, in its 
Uioft pcrfedl llate of prefervation. Captain Hard- 

WICKE 
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wrcKE has certainly, however, made a moft ufeful 
addition to our jijiatick Materia MeJica ; and, he may 
rely on it, that if I fhould inadv^ertently mention the 
difeovery, I lhall not fail to give him alfo the merit 
he is fo fairly entitled to for it. The country people, I 
find, give the fly different names, fo that there are, 
I fuppofe, many fpccies of it, the moft efficacious of 
which he will, in his account of it, particularize. 


REFERENCES. 

A. A full grown infeA of its natural fize. 

B. The fame reverfed, to fhow the under part of the 
body and limlis. 

C. The eggs, 

D. An elytron of another fly, to fliew the difference 
of colour and fpots at the bafe. 

E. A wing difplayed. 

F. The head magnified. 

G. The labium or lip. 

H. The horny or exterior jaws. 

I. The hairy interior ditto. 

K. The pofterior pair or palpi. 

3L. The anterior or leffer ditto. 


VoL. V. 


O 
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• XVI r. 

A COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 

OF SOME OF THE LANGUAGES SFOKEN IN THE 

BURxMA EMPIRE. 

By FRANCIS BUCHANAN, M.D> 


T O judge from external appearance, that is to lay, 
from lhape, lize^ and feature, there is one very 
cxtenfive nation that iilhabits the caft of -///V/. It in¬ 
cludes the ealtern and wedern Turiurs of the ChmeCe 
authors, the Cahancs, the Chhiefe^ the Jupponcfcy the 
Malays, and other tribes inhabiting wliat is called the 
Pcninfula of Imlia beyond the Ganges ; and tlic 
jdands to the fouth and eaft of this, as far at leafl as 
Aew Guinea. This, however, is fpcaking in a very ge¬ 
neral fenfe, many foreign races being intermixed with 
the nation, and, perhaps, many tribes belonging to it 
being fcattered beyond the limits I liave menlioned. 

This nation may be diftinguifhed by a fliort, fquat, 
robuft, flefhy llature, and by features highly different 
from thofe of an European. The face is fomewliat in 
fhape of a lozenge, the foreliead and chin being 
fharpened, whilft at the cheek bones it is A'ery broad ; 
unlefs this be what is meant by the conical head of 
the Chine/e, I confefs myfcif at a lofs to underffand 
wJiat that is. The eyebrows, or ftipercillary ridges, in 
this nation projctSl very little, and the eyes are very 
narrow, and placed rather obliquelj’^ in the head, the 
external angles being the higheft. The nofc is very 
fmall, but has not, like that o-f the negro, the appear- 

(> '2 ance 
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ance of having been flattened ; and the apertures of 
the notlrils, which in the European are linear and pa¬ 
rallel, in them are nearly circul*ir and divergent; for 
the feptum marium being much thickeft towards tlie 
face, places them entirely out of the parallel line. 
The mouths of this nation are in general well lhaped; 
their hair is harfh, lank, and black. Thole of them 
that live even in the warmefl: climates, do not obtain 
the deep hue of the negro or Hindu ; nor do fuch of 
them as live in the coldetl countries, acquire the clear 
bloom of the European. 

In adventitious circumflances, fuch as laws, cuftoms, 
government, political maxims, religion, and literature, 
there is alfo a ftrong relemblance among the difl’erent 
Hates compofing this great nation ; no doubt ariling 
from the frequent intercourle» that has been among 
them. 

But it is very furpriting, that a wonderful diftercncc 
of’ language Ihould prevail. Language of all adven¬ 
titious circumflances, is the fureft guide in tracing the 
migrations and connedlions of nations ; and how' in a 
nation, which bears Inch ftrong marks of being one, ra¬ 
dically the fame, languages totally different fliould 
prevail, I cannot, at prefent, pretend to conjedlure ; 
but, in order to aflift, in accounting for the circum- 
ttance, having, during my flay in the Burma empire, 
been at fome pains to colledl a comparative vocabulary 
of fuch of the languages fpokeu in it as opportunity of¬ 
fered, T have thought it might be curious to publifh 
it. I am fcnlible of its many imperfections : but it is 
a beginning, which I hope hereafter to make more, 
complete ; and, where I fail, others, wdthout doubt, 
will be more fuccefsful. 

In all attempts to trace the migrations and connec¬ 
tions of trilres by means of language, it ought to he 
carefully remembered, that a few coincidences, ob¬ 
tained by fcarchiug through the whole extent of two 

dictionaries. 
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di6tionaries, it is by no means the leaft affinity ; for 
our organs being only capable of pronouncing a'cer¬ 
tain, and that a very limited number of founds, it is 
to be expedled, according to the common courfe of 
chance, that two nations, in a few inftances, will ap¬ 
ply the fame found to exprefs the fame idea. It ought 
alfo to be obferved, that in tracing the radical affini¬ 
ties of language?; terms of art, men’s names, religioug 
and law phrafes, are, of all words, the moft improper ; 
as they arc liable conflantly to be communicated by 
adventitious circumftances from one race of men to 
another. What conneiftion of blood have we, Kuro~ 
peans, with the Jcirs, from whom a very great propor¬ 
tion of our names and religious terms are derived ? Or 
what conue^lion have the natives of Bengal with the 
^4rabs or Englijh, from whom they have derived rnofl 
of their law and political terms ? With the former they 
have not even had political connexion ; as the phrafes 
in queftion were derived to them through the medium 
of the Per/tans and Tartars. Two languages, there¬ 
fore, ought only to be confidered as radically the fame, 
tvhen, of a certain number of common words chofen by 
accident, the greater number have a clear and difliiuft 
refemblancc. A circumflance, to which, if antiqua¬ 
rians had been attentive, they would have been laved 
from the greater part of that etymological folly, which 
has fo often expofed their plealing I'cience to the juft 
ridicule of mankind. 

In the orthography I have had much difficulty. 
Two people will feldom write in the fame way, any 
woi'd or language witli which they are unacquainted. 
I have attempted merely to convey to the Englijh 
reader, without any minute attention to accent, or 
fmall variations of vowels, a found fimilar to that 
pronounced ; nor have I paid any attention 
to the orthography of the natives. This, in the 
Burma language, I might have done; but as I am 
not acquainted with the writing of the other tribes, I 

O 3 thought 
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thouj^ht it the fafeft method to exprefs the Ibvind 
merely. The following feheme of vowels, in order to 
read my vocabulary corrcdtly, mull be kept in mind : 


A—pronounce in tlic Englijk words bad, bat, 

had, hat. 

Aw—»-or broad Scofeh a, as in bawd. 


Ay—as the Euglijk a, in babe, bake, bare ; day, 
pay, hay. 

Ee —in order to avoid eonfulion, I ufe for the En~ 
g1\pi e ; as they h;;\e cxa(^Hy the liunc found. 

/! '—I life for the French and Scotch c open. 

II- -I always found as in tlie word duck; uling oo 
for its otltcr found, as in book. 

Ou—I fmnd as in found, bound. 

Au—is nearly 11 mi Ur, but broader, a Itumd fcarcely 
to be met with in the Fnghjh language. 

F/i—I ufe as the vowel iu bind, find, &e. 
Ai-ncarly the fun.el 

. t e Sis I remember, arenotufed 

Op —I ulc to to exprefs ;, „ 

the French u. 


hy^ the Kngl'ijh. 


It is to be obferved, that the pronunciation, among 
all thefe tribes, to a liranger appears e.xccedingly in¬ 
articulate. In parlicular they hardly ever pronounce 
the letter ii; and t, o, rii, s, and z, are, alniofl ufed 
indiferiminately. The fame may he laid of i* and b. 
'iduts the word for water which the Bunnn's univerfally 
pronounce yoc, is written me ; and tiic Pull'i name for 
their capital city Amampooni, is commonly pronounced 
Anniiiponya. This indiftindt pronunciation probably 
arifes from the exceffivc quantity of betel, which they 
chew. No man of rank ever fpeaks without his mouth 
being as full as poljible of a mixture of betel .and nut, 
tobacco, quicklime, and fpices. In this Hate he is 
nearly deprived of the ufe of his tongue in articulation, 

which. 
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wkich, although not the only organ of fpeech, is yet 
of fuch ufe in articulation, • as to be commonly confi-* 
dered as fuch. Hence it is, that an indiftii^ articu¬ 
lation has become fafhionable, even when the tongue 
is at liberty. 

I fhall begin with the Burma language as being at 
prefent the moft prevalent. There are four dialcdts of 
it, that of the Burma proper, that of Arakan, that of 
the Yoy and that of Tenaferinu 

The people called by us Burttias, Barmas, P'ermasy 
Br’mmas, &c. ftile themfelves Myammaw. By the peo¬ 
ple of PegUy they are named Purnmay ; by the Karayuy 
Yoo ; by the people of Cujfay, Awaw ; by the Ct^ay 
JhaUy Kammuu ; by the Chinefe of Yomtany Laumeen ; 
and by the Aykobat, Anwa. They efteem themfelves 
to be defeended from the people of Arakatty whom they 
often call Myammaw gyeey that is to fay, great Burmas. 

The proper natives of Arakan, call themfelves 
Yakainy which name is alfo commonly given to them 
by the Burmas. By the people of Pegu they are named 
^I'akain. By the Bengal Hindus, at leaft by, fuch of 
them as have been fettled in Arakan, the country is 
called Rojfawn, from whence, I fuppofe, Mr. Ken¬ 
nel l has been induced to make a country named 
Rojhawn occupy part of his map, not conceiving that, 
it would be Arakan, or the kingdouir of the Mugs, as 
we often call it. Whence this name of Mug, given by 
Europeans to the natives of Arakan, has been derived, 

1 know not; but, as far as I could learn, it is totally 
unknown to the natives and their neighbours, except 
fuch of them .as by their intercourfe with us have 
learned its ufc. I'he Mahornmedans fettled at Arakan, 
call the country Rovingaw, the Perjians call it Rekan. 
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The third dialed of the Burma language is fpoken by 
fmall tribe called Yo. There are four governments of 
this nation, fituatcd on the call fide of the Arakan 
mountains, governed by chiefs of their own, but tribu¬ 
tary to the Burmas. 

The fourth dialed is that of what we call the 
coaft of Tenajft'rim^ from its city now in ruins, whofe 
proper name was 'runavnthuree. Thefe people, com¬ 
monly called b}'^ the Burmas, Daivayza arid Byeitza ; 
from the two governments, of which their country 
confifir,, have moll frequently been fiibjc<5lcd to Siam 
or Pegu ; but at preCent they arc I'ubje^ts of the Burma 
king. 

Although the dialecfis of thefe people, to one ano¬ 
ther, appear very dilHn(^, yet the difference confills 
rhiefly in fuch minute variations of accent as not to be 
obfervable by a flranger. In the fame manner' as an 
F.ngl'ijhman at firit is feldom able to diflinguifii even 
the Abn-iJeen accent from that of the other fliires of 
Scotland, which to a Scotchman appears fo dilferent; 
fo, in molt cafes, I could perceive no difference in the 
words of thefe four languages, although among the’ 
Burmas, any of the provincials, fpeaking generally, 
produced laughter, ami often appeared to be with dif¬ 
ficulty underllood. 1 fhall, therefore, only give a lift 
of the Burma words ; thole of the other dialc6ls are 
the fame, where difference is not mentioned. 


J. 


MjiinwiusiK 

Ya 1 din. Tdiiayn tharcc. 

Yo. 

1 

Sim 

Nay 

— — 


'2 

Moon 

La 

— — 

— 

3 

Star 

Kyee 

Kyay — 

Kay 

4 

Earth 

Myacgy.ee — — 

— 

5 

Whiter 

Ym 

Kee — 

Rae 


6 Fire 
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Englijb. Myammaw* Yakain, 

Tanayntharee. 

Yc. 

6 Fire 

Mcc — 

— 

— 

7 Stone 

Kiouk — 

— 

Kioukay 

8 Wind 

La 3 Lee 

— 

— 

9 Rain 

Mo — 

— 

— 

10 Man 

Loo — 

— 

— 

11 Woman 

Mecmma — 

— 

— 

12 Child 

Loogalay *Lootliee — 

— 

13 Head 

Kaung — 

— 

— 

14 Mouth 

Parat — 

— 

— 

15 Arm 

Lannmaung — 

—• 

— 

l 6 Hand 

Lack — 

— 

Laik 

1 7 Leg 

Kacthalour — 

— 

Saloongfa 

18 h'oot 

Kiaibamo — 

— 

— 

IQ Bead 

Taraitram —• 

— 

— 

20 Bird 

Hugack — 

— 

Knap 

21 ridi 

Ngaw — 

— 

— 

22 Good 

Kaung — 

— 

— 

23 Bad 

Makaung — 

— 

— 

24 Great 

Kyee — 

— 

— 

25 Little 

Ngay — 

— 

— 

26 Long 

Shay — 

— 

Shs8 

27 Short 

Ato — 

— 

To 

28 One 

Tcet — 

— 

— 

29 Two 

TIueet — 

— 

— 

30 Three 

Thoum — 

— 

— 

31 Four 

Lay — 

* Literally, a little 

n:an. 

32 Five 
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EngJ/Jb. Myanmofv^, Yakain. Tanayntharee. Yo. 

32 Five Ngaw — — — 

33 Six Kiouk — .— ^ 

34 Seven Kuhncet — — ’ ■— 

35 Eight Sheet — — ■— 

36 Nine Ko — — — 

37 Ten Tazay — — — 

38 Eat Zaw — — — 

39 Drink Thouk — — —^ 

40 Sleep Eit — — — 

41 Walk Xlcen lllay — Hlay 

4*2 Sit Tcin — — — 

13 Stand Ta Mateinay— Mateenahay 

44 Kiir That Sot — Aiatu 

45 Yes Houkkay — — — 

46 No Mahouppoo— — — 

47 Here Deemaw — — Thaman 

48 There Ilomaw — — — 

49 Above Apomaw — — Apobau 

50 Below Houkmaw — — Auk 

The next inoft prevalent language in hidia beyond 
the Ganges, is what Ave call the Sianimefe, a word pro- 
b:ibly eorntpted from the Shan of the Burmas. The 
Sunmnefe race occupies the whole frontier of Yunan, 
extending on the call to Tonquin and Cochinchina, and 
on the fouth, down to the fea. It contains many 
Hates or kingdoms, moftly fubjc<5t or tributary to the 
Bannas. I have only procured' vocables of three of 
its diale<51s, w'hich I here give complcat, as they differ 
conliderablv. 


The 
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The firfl: d‘iale£t is that of the kingdom of Slam, the 
moft polifhcd people of eaftern/Ww. They called them- 
felves to me limply Tai', but Mr.LouBERE fays, that in 
order to diflinguifli tliemfelves from a people to be af¬ 
terwards mentioned, they add the word Nay, which lig- 
nifies little. By the Burmas, from the vidgar name of 
their former capita) city, they are called Yoodaya ; by 
tlie people of Begu they are named Seem ; and by the 
Chinefe of Yumm, Sylanlo or Kyc-enJo. 

The fccond dialed) of the Slammcfe language which 
I fhall mention, is that of a people, who, to me, alfo 
called themfclves limply Tai. I believe, however, 
they are the Tai-yay, or great Tai, of Mr. Lou berk. 
I'hey liave been long fubjed) to the Bwmas, who call 
them Myeiapjhan ; by the people of Pegu they arc 
named. Thay by the Karayn x Tooktai hy ihc 
Kulheejfian ; Kaho by the people of Katliee or Cvjfay ; 
Paveyec by the Chinefe ; and to me they were named 
Tail hy the Siamrnefe '^ro^cy. Their country towards the 
north lies between the well fide of Ymian and the Faa- 
uuadc or great Burma river, defeending down its eaftern 
bank a oonliderably way; it then extends along the 
fonth lide of Yunun till it comes to tlie Loukian^ or 
river of Martahan, whic'h forms its eaftern boundary ; 
on the fouth it extends to no great diflance from il/wr- 
ialnin ; and on the w^eft it is feparated from Burmtf 
proper by a chain of mountains, that pafs about fifteen 
miles to the eall of Ava. 

The third dialedl of the Siammefe language is that of 
a people called, by the Burmas, Kathee SkurjLm; to them- 
felves they aflumc the name of Tai-hong or great Tai. 
They are called Moilay Kabo, by the Kathee or people 
of Cujfay. They inhabit tlie upper part of the Kiayn- 
duayn river, and from that weft to the Erareade. They 
have, in general, been fubjed) to the king of Munny- 
pura ; but, at prefent, are tributary to tlie Burma mo¬ 
narch. 


1 Sun 
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11. Engiyb. 

Tdinay. 

Taryay. 

Tai~hong, 

1 Sun 

ilocn 

Kawan 

Kangoon 

3 Moon 

Sun 

Loen 

Noon 

3 Stars 

Dau 

Lau 

Nau 

A Earth 

Dcen 

— 

Nccn 

5 Water 

Nam 

Nawh orNaumNam 

6 Fire 

Fai 

Fai 

Pui 

7 Stone 

Hin 

— 

Hccn 

8 Wind 

Lam 

Loum 

Loom 

g Rain 

Fon 

Foot! 

Poon 

10 Man 

Kon 

Kon 

Koon 

11 Woman Poocn 

Pae 5 a'.n 

Pawneen 

13 Child 

IDaeknooc 

Lawen 

Lookwoou 

13 Head 

Sceza 

Ho 

Hoo 

14 Mouth 

Pawk 

Tfop 

Pawk 

15 Arm 

Kayn 

Komooee 

Moo 

l 6 Hand 

Moo 

Moocc 

Pawmoo 

17 Leg 

Naung 

Kolccn 

Hooko 

18 Foot 

Langt(;cn 

Swatecn 

Lungdin 

19 Beaft 

Sawt 

-; 

Nook 

30 Bird 

Noup 

Naut 

Nook 

31 Fifli 

Plaw 

Paw 

Paw 

32 Good 

Dee 

Lee 

Wan 00 ' 

33 Bad 

Maidee 

Malec 

Mowan 

24 Great 

To 

Loung 

Loong 

25 Little 

Layt 

Laik 

Unlock 

26 Long 

Yan 

Yan 

An you 

27 Short 

San 

JjOt 

Unlot 


28 One 
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'Bngmb, Tai-nay. 

Thi-yay, 

Tai-loong, 

28 One Noong 

Noo 

Aning 

29 Two So 

Sang 

Sowng 

30 Three Sam 

Sam 

Sam 

31 Four See 

Shee 

Shee 

32 Five Haw 

Haw 

Haw 

33 Six Ilok 

Houk 

Hook 

34 Seven Kyaet 

Sayt 

Seet 

35 Eight Payt 

Payt 

Pact 

36 Nine Kawo 

Kaw 

Kau 

37 Ten Sect 

Sheet 

Ship 

38 Eat *Kyeen Kau 

Kyceti Kau 

Kyeen Kau 

39 Drink Kyccn Nam 

Kycen Nawm 

Kyecn Nam 

40 Sleep Non 

Non 

Non 

41 Walk Tceo 

Hoe 

Pei 

4'2 Sit Nation 

Nawn 

Nnng 

43 Stand Yoon 

Lootfook 

Pcignung 

44 Kill Kaw 

Po 

Potai 

45 Yes 0 

Sat 

Alunna 

4ti No Maifliai 

Moliii 

Motfau 

47 Here Tcenec 

Tecnai 

Teenay 

48 There Tcenon 

Teepoon 

Ponaw 

49 Above Bonon 

Teenaipoon 

Nooa 

50 Below Kang king 

Teetai 

— 


The next language, of which I fliall give a fpeci- 
men, is that of the people who call thcmfelves Moitay. 


* Kauisrice, and Nani is water. Here, therefore, we have a 
nation with no word to expx'ofs the dilTVre’U'e between eat' and 
drinking. The pleaiuresof the table nmlt be in little requelt with 
them. 


Thr- 
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Their country is iituated between Sylhet in Bengal and 
■that of the Tailoong above mentioned : to the north of 
jt is Jl^am ; on the Ibuth Arakun, and the rude tribes 
bordering on that kingdom. Tlicir capital city they 
name Munnypura. By the people of Bengal they arc 
called Muggaloos, an appellation with which thofe wc 
faw at Amarapura were totally unacquainted. This 
name, however, Europeans have applied to the coun¬ 
try, turning it at the fame time into Meekly. Kathee 
is the name given to this people by the Bunnas, which 
we alfo have taken for the name of the country, and 
corrupted into Cnjfay. Mr. Kennel, having from 
obtained information of Mcckley, and from Avu 
having heard of Cujfay, never conceived that they 
were the fame, and, accordingly, in his map of 
Hmdtiftcm, has laid down two kingdoms Cnlfay and 
Meckley ; for which, indeed, he had fufficient room, as 
by Captain Baker’s account he had been induced tP 


place A'va 

much too far to the caft. 


III. Engiyh, 


Engiyb. 

Moliay, 

1 Sun 

Noomcet 

13 Head 

Kop Kok 

2 Moon 

Taw 

14 Mouth 

Seembaw 

3 Stars 

Towang Mee- 

15 Arm 

Pambom 


zat 

l6 Hand 

Khoit 

4 Earth 

Leipauk 

17 Leg 

— 

5 Water 

Eeiheen 

18 FootwithKho 

6 Fire 

Mee 

the ankle 


7 Stone 

Noong Loong 

19 Beaft 

— 

8 Wind 

Noofheet 

20 Bird 

Oofaik 

9 Rain 

No 

21 Fifli 

Ngaw 

JO Man 

Mee 

22 Good 

Pawee or Pai 

11 Woman Noopee 

23 Bad 

Pattay 

12 Child 

Peeka 

24 Great 

Sauwee 


23 Little, 
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Engllfb.- 

Moitay. 

Engli/b. 

Moitay. 

0,5 Little 

Apeekauk 

38 Eat 

Sat 

0,6 Long 

Afamba 

39 Drink 

I'awee 

0,y Short 

Ataymba 

40 Sleep 

Keepee 

0,8 One 

Amaw 

41 Walk 

Kwnee 

o,g Two 

Anec 

42 Sir 

Pummee 

30 Three 

Ahoom 

43 Stand 

Lapee 

31 Four 

Marce 

44 Kill 

Hallo 

32 Five 

Mangaw 

45 Yes 

Mance 

33 Six 

Torok 

40 No 

Nattay 

34 Seven 

Tarayt 

47 Here 

Maihce 

35 Eight 

Neepaw 

48 There 

Ada 

30 Nine 

Mapil 

49 Above 

Mataka 

37 Ten 

Tarraw 

50 Below 

Maka 


In the intermediate fpace between Brngal, Arahmy 
the proper Burma, and the kingdom of Munnaypura, 
is a large mountainous and woody tradt. It is occu¬ 
pied by many rude tribes. Among thefc?, the moft 
<lili:inguillied, is that by the Bnrmas called Kiaw, 
from whom is derived the name of the great weftern 
branch of the Erawude, for K'laynduayn fignifics the 
fountain of the Klayn. This people calls itfelf Kolouv, 
and it feems to be a numerous race, univerfally fpoken 
of, by its neighbours, as remarkable for fimple honefty, 
jnduftry, and an inoffenfive difpofition. 


IV. Ensiijb. 

Kolonn, 

Engli/h. 

KoJput?, 

1 Sun 

Konee 

4 Earth 

Day 

2 Moon 

Klow 

5 Water 

Tooee 

3 Star 

Allay 

0 Fire 

May 


7 Stone 
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BngTtJb. 

Koloun, 

Englijb. 

Kolou;i, 

7 Stone 

Aloong 

29 Two 

Palmee 

8 Wind 

Klee 

30 Three 

Patoon 

9 Rain 

Yoo 

31 Four 

Poonhee 

10 Man 

Kloun 

32 Five 

Poonho 

11 Woman Patoo 

33 Six 

Poofouk 

12 Child 

Saemee 

34 Seven 

Pooa;fae 

13 Head 

Mulloo 

35 Eight 

Pooaefay 

14 Mouth 

Mawkoo 

36 Nine 

Poongo 

15 Arm 

Maboam 

37 Ten 

Poohaw 

l6 Hand 

Mukoo 

38 Eat 

Kayawae 

17 Leg 

Manwam 

39 Drink 

Koyawee 

18 Foot 

Kopaung 

40 Sleep 

Eitflia 

19 Bead 

Pakyoo 

41 Walk 

Hlayacflioe 

20 Bird 

Pakyoo 

42 Sit 

Own 

21 Fiih 

Ngoo 

43 Stand 

Undoon 

22 Good 

Poielahoc 

44 Kill 

Say,oe 

23 Bad 

Ssclahoe 

45 Yes 

Athasba 

24 Great 

Ahlayn 

46 No 

Seehay 

25 Little 

Ainee 

47 Here 

Nfea 

26 Long 

Afaw 

48 There 

Tfooa 

27 Short 

Sooachay 

49 Above 

Akloengung 

28 One 

Moo 

50 Below 

Akoa 


Another rude nation, which fliellcrs itfelf in the 
rocenes of hills and woods, from the violence of its 
iniolcnt neighbours, is named by the Btirmas Karayn ; 
and Kdiluon by the people of Pegu. I’hey are moft 
numerous in the Pegii kingdom, and like the Kidyn 

are 
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are diftinguiflied for their innocence and induftry. By 
tlie Bunnas they are hud to be of two kinds ; Burma 
and Talain Karayn. Some of them, with whom I 
converfedjfeemed to underftand this diftindlion, calling 
the former Vajfooko and the latter Maploo. This, how*- 
ever, probably arofe from thefe individuals being bet¬ 
ter acquainted" with the Burma ideas, than the gene¬ 
rality of their countrymen; for the greater part of 
thofe, with w'hom I converfed, faid that all Katyn 
were the fame, and called them Pkty. I am, howcver> 
not certain if I underhood them rightly ; nor do I 
know, that I have obtained the proper name of this 
tribe. I have given a vocabulary of each of thefe, 
who feemed to underftand the diftindtion of Burma. 
and 'Tailain Karayn, and two of different villages who 
did not underftand the difference ; for in this nation I 
found the villages differing very much in dialect; 
even where not diftant, probably owing to their having 
little communication one with another. It muff be 
obferved, that in ufiiig an interpreter, one is very lia¬ 
ble to miftakes, and thofe I had were often very igno¬ 
rant. 


V. Erigl/Jb. PjJ/i'uio. 

Maploo. 

Play, No. 1. 

Play, No. 2, 

1 Sun JMoomay 

Moo 

Mooi 

Moomay 

■2 Moon Law 

Law 

Law 

Pool aw 

:} Stars TSaw 

Sheeaw 

Shaw 

Shaw 

4 Earth Katchay- 
koo 

Kolangkoo 

Kako 

Laukoo 

5 Water Tee 

Tee 

Tee 

Tee 

d Fire Mce 

Meeung 

Meea 

Mee 

7 Stone Loe 

Loong,Noon 

Lung 

cr - 

O 

Loung 

8 Wind Kallee 

Lee 

Lee 

Lee 

9 Rain Tachoo 

I'c hate hang 

Moko 

Moko 

10 Man Paganyo 

Pafhaw 

Paflia 

Paploom 
or Pafha 

11 Wo- Pomoo 

Pomoo 

Pun^mee Pammoe 


man 
VoL. V. 


P 


\1 Child 
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EngK/b, 

Pajfoolo. 

MapJoo, Playy No, 1 . 

Play, No. U. 

12 Child Pozaho 

Poflaw 

Napootha Apoza 

13 Head 

Kozohui 

Kohui 

Kohui 

Pokoohui 

14 Mouth Patako 

Pano 

Ganoo 

Pano 

15 Arm 

Tchoobaw-Tchoobaw-Atfyoodoo Tchodbaw- 


lee 

lee 


lee 

16 Hand 

Patchoo 

Poitchoo 

Kutlhoo 

Tchooafee 

17 Leg 

Kadoe 

Pokaw 

Kandoo 

Kandoo 

18 Foot 

Konyawko Kanyakoo Kanyako 

Kanyafau^' 

19 Beall 

T’hoo 

Too 

— 

— 

20 Bird 

T’iioo 

Too 

Kalo 

To 

31 Filh 

Nyaw 

Z)'aw 

Ya 

Ya 

23 Good Ngee tchawNgee 

Gyee • 

Gyee 


maw 




33 Bad 

Taw ngee Nguay 

Gyeeay 

Gyeeay 


baw 




24 Great Pawdoo 

Hhoo 

Uddo 

Doo 

23 Little 

Tchecka 

Tchei 

Atl'ei 

Atfee 

2 (j Long 

To atcho 

T’ho 

Locya 

Ato 


maw 




27 Short 

Fhecko 

P’hoe 

Apoc 

Apoe 

28 One 

Taydoe 

Nadoe 

Laydoe 

Laydoe 

29 Two 

Kee-doe 

Nce-doe 

Nee-doe 

Nee-doc 

30 Three So-doe 

Song-doc 

Soung-doe Soung-doe 

31 Four 

Looee-doe Lee-du 

Lee- doe 

Lee-doc 

32 Five 

Yay-doe 

Yay-doe 

Yay-doe 

Yay-doe 

33 Six 

Hoo-doe 

Hoo-doe 

K 00 -doe 

Koo-doe 

34 Seven Nooee-doe Noay-doe 

Noac-doe 

Noas-du 

35 .Eight Ho-doe 

Ho-doe 

Ko-doe 

Ko-doe 

3d Nine 

Kooee-doe Kooee-doe Kooee-doe Kooee-doe 

37 Ten 

Tatchee 

Leitchee 

TalTce 

Laytfee 

38 Eat 

Poj 0 

Aw 

Ang 

Ang 


39 Drink 
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'Rngtijb. Pajfiioke. 

Maploo. 

Play, No. 1. 

Play, No. 2. 

39 Drink Oo 

0 

0 

0 

40 Sleep Prammee 

Mee 

Mee 

Mee 

41 Walk Latcholia 

Leetalay 

Rakurn 

' Lakuse 

4‘2 Sit Tcheenaw Tfeingaw 

Tyfana 

Tfayna 

43 Stand Tchodto 

Tchohto 

Tfayna la- 
gay 

Gnaythoe 

44 Kill Klo 

P’hee 

PtEtegui 

Paythee 

45 Yes Maylee 

Moayyoo 

Moiyoo 

Moithay 

46 No TamaybawMotB 

Moi 

Moi 

^47 Here Loeec 

Layce 

Leyoo 

Layee 

48 There Lubanee 

Loo 

Laeyo 

Lasyo 

49 AboveMokoo 

Mokoo 

Laepanko 

Laspanko 

50 Below Hokoo 

Lankoo 

Lsrpaula 

Lsepaula 


To this kingdom, the natives of which call them- 
felves Moa7i we have given the name of Pegu, a cor¬ 
ruption of the vulgar appellation of its capital city 
Bagoo ; the polite name of the city among its natives 
having been Dam Hunga, as among the Burmas Han%a~ 
xvade. This people are named I'alain by the Burmas 
and Chinefe of Yunatt ; Imissoo by the Karayn ; and 
Taram by the Tai-loong: their kingdom extends along 
the mouths of the two great rivers Erawade and Thau^ 
luayti, or of Ava and Martaban, from the frontiers of 
Arakan to thole of iSiatn. 


W. Engliji^. 

AToa?t, 

Engiyb. 

Moan^ 

1 Sun 

Knooay Tangooay 

5 Water 

Nawt 

2 Moon 

Katoo 

6 Fire 

Komot 

3 Stars 

Shawnaw 

7 Stone 

— 

4 Earth 

Toe 

8 Wind 

_ Kycaw 


Q Rain 
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Engiyb. ' 

Alvan, 

Englifi. Moan, 

Q Rain 

Proay 

31 Four Pou 

10 Man ' 

Puee 

32 Five Soon 

llWomanPreau 

33 Six Teraw 

12 Child 

Koon 

34 Seven Kapo 

13 Head 

Kadap 

35 Eight Tatfam 

14 Mouth Paun 

36 Nine Kaflcc 

13 Arm 

Toay 

37 Ten Tfo 

l6 Hand 

Kanna Toay 

38 Eat Tfapoung. Poung, 

17 Leg 

Kadot-pravvt 

believe, is rice. 

18 Foot 

Kanat zein 

39 Drink Saung nawt. Naw 

19 Beaft 

— 

. is water 

20 Bird 

Seen ngat 

40 Sleep Steik 

21 Fifli 

Kaw 

41 Walk Au 

22 Good 

kah 

42 Sit Katcho 

23 Bad 

Hookah 

43 Stand Katau 

24 Great 

Mor 

44 Kill Taw 

25 Little 

Bok 

45 Yes Taukua 

26 Long 

Kloein 

46 No Auto 

27 .Short 

Klee 

47 Here Noomano 

28 One 

Mooi 

48 There Taoko 

29 Two 

Bau 

49 AboveTatoo commooee 

30 Three 

Pool 

50 Below Tauamo 


Thefe fix are all'the languages of this great eafiern 
nation, of which, during my ftay in the Burma empire, 
I was able to procure vocables fulHcient for my pur- 
pofe. Although they appear very different at firft 

fight. 
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fight, and the language of one race is totally upintel- 
ligible to the others ; yet I can perceive in them all 
Ibiue coincidences, and a knowledge of the languages,' 
with their obfolcte words, their phrafes, their in¬ 
flections of words; andclilions, euphonue caufa^ would, 
perhaps, Ihew many more. Thofe that have thfe great- 
eft affinity are in Tab. I. IV. and V. Mr. Gilchrist, 
whofe knowledge of the common dialeCts in ufe on the 
bank.s of the Gmiges is, I believe, exceeded by that of 
no European, was fo obliging as to look over thefe 
vocabularies, but he could not trace the fmalleft rela¬ 
tion between the languages. 

I fiiall now add three dialcCfs, fpoken in the Burma 
empire, but evidently derived from the language of the 
Hindu nation. 

The firft is that fpoken by the M<jhammedans, who 
have been long fettled in Arakan^ and who call them- 
felves Rooinga, or natives of Arakau. 

The fecond dialect is that fpoken by the Hindus of 
Arakan. I procured it from a Bnihmen and his attend¬ 
ants, who had been brought to Ainarap7(ra by the 
king’s eldefr fon, on his return from the conqucfl of 
Arakan. They called themfelves Rojfaissn, and, for 
what reafon I do not know, wanted to perfuade me 
tliat theirs was the common language of Arakan. Both 
thefe tribes, by the real natives of Arakari, are called 
Kuh’i’o Yakain, or firanger Arakan. 

The lafi dialed of the HinduJlajiee which I fiiall men¬ 
tion is, that of a people called by the Burmas Aykobat^ 
many of whom are fiaves at Aniatapura. By one of them 
I was informed, that they called themfelves Banga ; 
that finmerly they had kings of their own, but that, 
in his father’s time, their kingdom had been overturned 
by the king of Munnypura, who carried away a great 
part of the inhabitants to his relidence. When that 

P 3 


was 
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was taken laft by the Burmas, which was about fifteen 
years ago, this man was one of the many captives who 
were brought to Ava. He faid alfo, that Banga was 
feven days journey fouth weft from Mmmyftira ; it 
muft, therefore, be on the frontiers of Bengal, and 
may, perhaps, be the country called in our maps 
Cajkar. 

Mr. Gllchrijl has been fo good as to examine part’- 
cularly thefe two dialedts, and to mark thus (*) thole 
rvords, which come neareft the Hituiujianee fpoken on 
the Ganges \ and thus (t) thofc not fo evidently in^'i 
connedlion with the fame, but which Ihew rel'em- 
blance by analogy. 


Bnglifb. 

Rcetr.ga, 

Roffu'lV/!. 


1 Sun 

Bel 

*Sooja 

Bayllcc 

1 Moon 

Sawn 

Sunclfa 

Satkan 

3 Stars 

Tara 

*Nokyoto 

*Tara 

4 Earth 

Kool 

Murtika 

*Matee 

5 Water 

Pannas 

*Dfol 

*Pannae 

6 Fire 

Auin 

^Aaganee 

Zee 

7 Stone 

Sheel 

*Sheel 

*Heel 

% Wind 

Bail 

*Pawun 

*Bo 

9 Rain 

Jorail 

•j~Biftee 

*Booun 

10 Man 

Manufti 

•'f'Moonufa 

*Manoo 

11 Woman 

Meealaw 

Stree 

Zaylan 

12 Child 

Gourapa 

*Balouk 

Sogwo 

13 Head 

Mata 

Muftok 

Teekgo 

14 Mouth 

Gall 

Bodon 

Totohan 


15 Arm 
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Englijb. 

Rocinga, 

Rojfawn. 

Banga^ 

15 Arm 

Bahara 

*Baho 

Paepoung 

l6 Hand 

Hat 

Ofto 

Hatkan 

17 Leg 

Ban 

-j-Podo 

Torooa 

18 Foot 

Pau 

Pata 

Zankan 

19 Bcaft 

— 

Zoomtroo 

Safee fangee 

20 Bird 

Paik 

-|*Pookyee 

'I'Pakya 

21 Fifli 

Maws 

Mootfas 

^Mas 

22 Good 

Goom 

Gam 

Hoba 

23 Bad 

Gooin nay 

Gumnay 

Hoba nay 

2-1 Great 

Boddau 

Danger 

Domorgo 

25 Little 

Thuddec 

♦Tfooto 

Hooroogb 

26 Long 

Botdean 

Deengol 

Deengul 

27 Short 

Banick 

♦Batce 

♦Batec 

28 One 

Awg 

*Aik 

♦Ak 

29 Two 

Doo 

*Doo 

De 

30 Three 

Teen 

*Teen 

♦Teen 

31 Four 

Tchair 

♦Tfar 

♦Sarce 

32 Five 

Panfoee 

♦Pans 

♦Pas 

33 Six 

Saw 

*Tfo 

♦Tfas 

34 Seven 

Sat 

♦Sat 

♦Hat 

35 Eight 

Awtoa 

'I'Afto 

♦Awt 

36 Nine 

Nonaw 

♦No 

♦No 

♦ 

37 Ten 

Duflba 

♦Dos 

♦Dos 

38 Eat 

Kau 

♦Kawai 


39 Drink 

Karin 

Kawo 

P 4 

'^Peek 

40 SI 
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Bngiyb. 

Rooinga. 

Boffavm. 

Banga. 

^40 Sleep 

Layrow 

♦f'Needfara 

Hooleek 

41 Walk 

Pawkay 

Bayra 

•^O- teea-ootca 

42 Sir 

Boihow 

'f'Boefho 

■^Bo 

43 Stand 

Tcheilayto 

*Karao 

»|'Oot 

44 Kill 

Marim 

*Maro 

*Mar 

45 Yes 

Hoi 

Oir 

Oo 

46 No 

Etibar 

*Noay 

*Naway 

47 Here 

Hayray 

Etay 

Erang 

48 There 

Horay 

Horav 

Orung 

"49 Above 

Ouchalo 

*Ooper 

Gos 

J30 Below 

Ayray 

Hayray 

fTo\ 


XVIII. ON 





NOAH SATYAVRATA 

—I- 

SHEM SHARMA 


ICSWACU 

Ht ii'tii the Son of Saiyavrala 


ARAM ARAMA moTiin^ioihtFnranai, ro.'tTB/idrarjr fiiA SOMA Of in a human jkape 

St: Efiy on Egitit. i. 380 and 382 . 



Yuvandroa 

-MANDHA' TA' - 

Susandiu, Puriiutsa marrild the Daughter of Sasdvirjhu 
Druva-saiuihi in the pedigree of Criskna 




BHARATA 

ntathaor BHARADWA'JA 

Vrahatcihetra Cslim^aya 
Suhoira Lec'kaya 

HAST! LIRASUUm 


Co . iMnrali 

^ 25— Dashirha 



Daiaratha fAMADAGNI—GAUTAMA Ahilya. Hit wife Saroahkauma 

S djuftrer if MuJink 

RAMA - Jdmadagni, FARASU-RAMA - Jayatsina 

Prkhinis Ridhiea 


Abhayajdtanis Bhimena 

Abhaydnds j Dilipa 

—DA^A’RA’S Dirduiuj, 5 « Efay on Egjtpl - Pratipa— 

p'aindffUtdnds p. 453 Santana 


Chyavana 

C 5 

Critadha 

Visruta 

S 

^ i 

~Uparkhara 

V 

I'rahadratha 

Cuskdgra 

S 

Vrashabka 

i 

Pushpaxana 

~Salyaiita 

1- 


R Ratna-Cantha, II. 
^Camni-Cantha - 

SmaXanlka 

Paim-Cantha 

Maha-Cantha, 

- Vuhnu-Cantka married the 

of Devara 

& Ravi-Cantha 
^Iniu-Cantka GAURA — 


b • -j. 

_ & Bhagtfya. h him ended tht^^ 
family of Gopavana 

Nfahuflia re-appears as Dcva Nahuflia 
(Dionyfias J and conquers all the World 
laughter 

1 Crtskndtre was defcendedfrom Atri 

_^ . 


—H. Son of Hilaire ^ 

- HB. Crishndtre and his 

- defcendants were of a dark 

complexion. 


Duddhula. His fan Mratiiki was killed when 
* 10 years old, and the Imperial Houfe of ^ 
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XVIII. 

O N* T II K 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS. 

BY C:APrAIN FRANCIS WILFOKD. 

'’l^'IIE accompanyinji; genealogical, tabic is fattlw 
f'.illy extraii'Vccl from the VisrtNr funim, the 
jBha'oava i', and orhiyr puratuts, without the leall al- 
teratiou whatever. I have collct'ifed numerous AISS. 
and with the alliltancc of fome learned Vutuiits of 
lifiitires, w!»o are fully fati>ticd of the authenticity of 
th.i.-i table, I exlubit it as tlie only genuine chronolo¬ 
gical rrtorj of Indian hilir»ry that has hitherto como 
to my knowledge. It gives the utmoit extent of the 
chronology of the HmJus ; ami as a certain number of 
years only can be allowed to a generatiim, it overthrowii 
at once their inonflrous fyllcm, whu li I have re)e<^e<i 
U'. abfolutely repugnant to the courlc of nature, and 
human realon. 

Indeed their fyltems of geography, chronology, and 
hiftory, are all (;(|ualiy mtinftrous an<l abliird. 'I'lie 
circumference of the earth i.s faid to be .5fK),000,000 
ynjtimis, or 'i,-15t),000,tKX) Britifli miles : the inoun- 
t.nins arc aflcried to be lOO ynjutuis, or -IQl Dritifh 
miles high. Hence tin- mountains to the fouth of Be- 
vtifi's arc laid, in the purauas, to have kept the holy 
city in total darknefs, till Matra-deva growing angry 
at their infolence, they humbled thcmfelves to the 
ground, and their highcR peak now is not more than 
500 feet high. In Europe limilar norions once pre¬ 
vailed ; for wc are told that the Clmnurums were kept 
in continual darknefs by the intcrpofition of immenfeiy 
high mountains. In the Ca'lica pnr,ina, it is faid 
that the inoimtains have funk confiderably, fo that the 
highcll is not above one jojuna, or five iniles^bigh. 

When 
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When tile Puranics Ipeak of the kings of ancient 
times, they are equally extravagant. According to 
them, king Yudhisii i'iiir reigned fcvcn and twenty 
^houfand years; king Naxda, of whom I lhall fjjeaic 
^orc fully hereafter, is faid to have potleHed in his 
treafury above 1,584,000,000 pounds Itcrling, in gold 
coin alone : the value of the filver and copper coin, 
and jewels,N exceeded all calculation ; and his army 
confided of 400,000,000 men. Tliefe accounts geo¬ 
graphical, ctironological, and hiftorical, asabfurdand 
inconliftent with reafon, mull be rejcdlcd. This mon- 
Itrous fyllcm feems to derive its origin from the anci¬ 
ent period of 12,000 natural years, which was admit¬ 
ted by the Perjians, the Etriifcans, and, I believe, 
alfo by the Celtic tribes ; for we read of a learned 
nation in Spain, which boafted of having written hifto- 
ries of above fix thoufand years. 

The Hindus Hill make ufe of a period of l'2,0(Xl 
divine years, after which a periodical renovation of 
the world takes place. It is difficult to fix the time 
when the Hindus, forfaking the paths of hiftorical 
truth, launched into the mazes of extravagance and 
fable. Mkgasthknes, who had repeatedly vifited 
the court of Cn anpua Gupta, and of courfc had an 
opportunity of converfing with the bell informed per- 
fons in Indifi, is filent as to this monftrous fyflem of 
the Hindus: on the contrary, it appears, from what 
he fays, that in his time they did riot carry back 
their antic\uities much beyond fix thoufand, or even 
five thouland years, as we read in fome MSS. He 
adds alfo, according to Clemkns of Alexamlria, that 
the Hindus and the Jews were the only people, who 
had a true idea of the creation of the world, and the 
beginning of things. There was then an obvious af- 
tinity betw'een the chronological fylleins of the Jews 
and the Hindus. We are well acquainted with the 
pretenfions of the Kpyplians and Chaldeans to anti- 
tjuitx. This they never attempted to conceal. Ifi 
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is natural to*iuppofe, that the Hindus were equally 
vain ; they are to now ; and there is hardly a Hindu 
w'ho is not perfuaded of, and who will not reafon 
upon, the fuppofed antiquity of his nation. Me- 
GASTHENES who was acquainted with the antiquities 
of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Jews, whilft in IndiUy 
made enquires into the hiltory of the Hindus, and 
their antiquity: and it is natural to fuppofe that they 
would boaft of it as well as the Egyplians or Chaldeans, 
and as much then as they do now. Surely they did 
not invent fables to conceal them from the multitude, 
for whom on the contrary thcl'e fables were framed. 

At all events, long before the ninth century the 
chronological tydeni of the Hindus was as complete, 
or rather, pcrfc<!d.ly the tame as it is now; for Ax.-. 
BUMAZAB, who was contemporary with the famous 
Aemamun, and lived at his court at BaJac or Balhh, 
had made the Hhuiu antiquities his particular ftudy. 
He was alfo a famous aftronomer and aftrologcr, and 
had made enquiries refpetfling the conjun(''tions of the 
planets, the time of the creation of the world, and 
its duration, for aftrological purpofes ; and he fays, 
that the Hindus reckoned from the Flood to the He¬ 
jira 720 , 634 , 442,715 days, or 3725 years*. Here 
is a miftake, which probably originates with the trail- 
feriber or tranflator, but it may be eafily rectified. 
The firft number, though fomewhat corrupted, is ob- 
vioufly meant for the number of days from the crea¬ 
tion to the Hejira ; and the 3725 years are reckoned 
from the beginning of the Cali-yug to the Hejira. 
It was then the opinion of Albumazar, about the 
middle of the ninth century, that the icra of the Cu- 
li-yug coincided with that of the P’lood. He had, per¬ 
haps, data which no longer exift, as well as Abcl-P'a- 


* See BaWy s Aftroii. Anc. p. 30, and Mr, Da^vh's EfTay in tlic 
fccond volume of the Alialick Ilelcarchcs, p. 2/1. 
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/IL vn the time of Akbar. Indeed, I am fometimes 
tempted to believe, from Ibme particular palfages in 
the Puriinas, which arc related in the true hilforical 
ftyle, that the llhidns h.avc dcllroyed, or at lealt de- 
Hgnedly contigned to oblivion, all genuine records, as 
militating againll their favourite, fyftem. In this man - 
>ier the A'o7//(/;w delhoycd the books of Ni ma, and 
contigned to oblivion tlie hiltorical books of the K- 
thurians, and I fulpect alfo thole of the Turdk- 
TANi in Spain. 

The Pardns are certainly a nioderr. compilation 
from valuable materials, which I am afraid no longer 
exill : an atVronoinical oblervatioii of the heliacal 
riling of Canopus, mentioned in two of the Puranas, 
puts this beyond d(iuht. It is declared there, that cer¬ 
tain religious rites are to be performed on the 27th of 
Phadra, when Cunopns, difengaged from the rays of 
the fun, becomes vifihle. It riles now on the Ifttli of 
the fame month. 'Idic Irtth and 27th of Bhddra an- 
fwer this year to the 2()th of Augutt and 7th of Sep¬ 
tember. I had not Icifure enough to confult, the two 
Puranas above meuti(jned on tliis lubjebt. But as vio¬ 
lent dilputes have obtained among the learned Pandits, 
tome inlifting that thefc religious rites ought to be per¬ 
formed on the 27tli of Widdra, as dircdled in the 
Puranas, wliilll others inlilt, it fhould be at the time 
of the udd\a, or appearance of Canopus ; a great deal 
of paper lias been waited on this fubjc(^t, and from 
what has been written upon it, 1 have extrai^fed the 
above obl'ervations. As I am not much uled to attro- 
nomical calculations, I leave to others better t]ualificd 
than I am to al'cerlaln from thefc data the time iii 
w'hich the Puranas were written. 

We learn from Man'ftho, that the Kpyplia 7 i cliro- 
fiolugy enumerated fourteen dv/taj/irs, the particulars 
of which he omitted as unworthy of notice. In the 
fame manner tiic Ilhida c!'.:'onolc)g;y prclcnts us with a 

ferics 
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feries of fourteen Dynamics, equally repugnant to na¬ 
ture and reafon ; lix of thefe are elapl’cd, we are in 
the feventh, which began with the Fk)od, and leven 
more wc are taught to expe^^t Tlicl'e fourteen Dy- 
naities arc liardly ever noticed by the JlinJus in their 
legendary tales, or hitforical poems, 'i'lie rulers of 
thele Dynalties are called jMkm s; and I’rom them 
their relpcc'livc Dynalty, anhnit^ or period, is called 
a Mativ.'unturu. livery Dynaliy ends with a total de- 
liriiftion of the human race, exccj)t tlte Menu or ruler 
of the next period, who makes his efcape in a boat, 
with <he let ea Rljii'i!:. 'J'lic liimc events take place ; 
the fame perfuns, though lomelimes under dill’crent 
names, re-appear. 

Thus the hifiorv of one Dyn afty ferves for all the 
reft. In reality hiltory, according to the Uitulns them- 
felves begins with the Flood, or the feventh Menu. 
Fach period conlifis of 1'2,000 years, which the Ilituinx 
k wW Jh'nte. d'hc /V/y 7 u//.v are not unacquainted with 
thefe renovations of the world, and periods of 12,000 
years ; for the bird Sinuirgh is introduced, telling Ca- 
HEiiMAN that Ihe had lived to lie the eartli I'even 
times filled with creatures, and feven times a perfetSt 
void, (it Ihonld be lix times a perfect, void, for wc are 
in the feventh period,) and (hut Jhc Iiad already feen 
twelve great periods of 7000 years. This is obvioufty 
wrong; it lliouid be feven great periods of 12,000 
years. 

The antcdiliudan liiftory, being confidered by the 
Hindus in different points of view, is related in various 
ways, having little connection with each other. We 
are told tint that Bka'hma created te7i Bra'madicas 
or children of Bra'iima, w'ho were to be the proge¬ 
nitors of the moveahU and innno'veahh parts of the crea¬ 
tion, by which they underftand miimals sxnA ‘vegetables. 
Their names are Man 1 CHI, Atri, An(;iras, Pulas- 
T Y A, Pud ah A, Cri nr. Da c sh a, Vas i s h t h a, B u rig u, 
and Narad A. Thefe fprang immediately from Bra'h- 

MA, 
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MAj and produced the Gods, the Daityasy g6od and 
bad genii, animals, and plants of all forts. The P«-> 
r&nics are not agreed as to the number of Brahmd- 
dicas. In the Bhugavat it is declared that they were 
ten ; but in other purdnas. they reckon nine ; whilll in 
the Scanda-purdna it is declared that there v/ere only 
feven BrahmddicaSy whofe names are Marichi, Atri, 
Angira'sa, Pulastya, Pula'ha, Crita, and Vo- 
sisHTA ; nor are there wanting authorities to reduce 
them to three, namely, the three Ions of Swayam- 
BHuvA, who was Brahma himfelfin a human fitape. 

It is declared, that the feven Menu^, who have 
made their appearance, Iprang from the Brahinddicas: 
their names are,. Swayambhuv'a, Swa'rochisha, 
Uttama, Ta'masa, Raivata, Chacshusha, and 
Satyavr'ATA or Noah. 

The feven Risms fprang immediately from Bra'ii- 
MA, and their names arc, Casyapa, Atri, Vosjsh- 
TA, Visvame'tra, Gautama, Jamadagni, and 
Bha'radwa''ja. Thcfe holy penitents, by their fa- 
lutary counfcls, and the example of their aufterities, 
difeover the path of re<ftitude and virtue to mankind. 
It is remarked of Atri, that he was both a Brahmddica 
and a Rijhi ; and, perhaps, the feven Menus, the fe¬ 
ven Brahmddicas, with the feven Rijhis, arc the fame, 
and make only feven individual perfons. The feven 
Brahmddicas were prajdpatis or lords of the prajas or 
creatures. From them mankind were born, and they 
are probably the fame with the feven Mentis, who, 
w'hcn far advanced in years, withdrew from the world, 
and became Rijhis or holy penitents, as, according to 
the Purdnas, was the general pra<ftice of mankind in 
former ages, Thefe feven grand, anceflors of the hu¬ 
man race were firft Brahmddicas or children of Brdhma, 
and created for the purpofe of rcplenifhing the earth 
with inhabitants; having fulfilled tlieir miflion they 
became fovereigns of the univerfe, or Mentis % and 
in their old age they w'ithdrcw to folitary places 

to 
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to prepare for death, and become RjJhis. Swayambhrt- 
va, or the fon of the felf-exilfing, was the firlt Menuy 
and the father of mankind ; his confort’s name was 
Sutarupa. In the fccond Veda, the Supreme Being 
is introduced thus Ipeaking: “ From me Brahma 
was born; he is above all; lie is pitama, or the fa¬ 
ther of all men ; he is ^ja and SivayamhJm, or felf^ 
cxilling.” From him proceeded Sivayambhwva, who 
is the firft Menu: they call him Adhna (or the firft, 
or Protogomis :) he is the firft of men, and Parama- 
pumjha, or the firft male. His help-inect Pricriti is 
called alfo Satarupa: Ihe is Adhna (2) or the firft : 
Ihe is Vlpva-jenni, or the mother of the world : fhe is 
Iva or like 1, the female energy of nature, or flic is a 
form of, or defeended from I: Ihc is Para or the 
greateft : both are like, Maha-deva and his SaAt (the 
female energy of nature) whofe names are alfo Ifa 
and Jfi. 

S'doayambhttva is Brahma in a human fhape, or the 
firft Brahma: for Brahma is man individually, and alfo 
colleAively, mankind ; hence Brahma is laid to be 
born and to die every day, as there are men fpringing 
to life, and dying every day. Collectively he dies 
every hundred years, this being the utmoft limits of 
life in the Cali-yng, according to the Puranas: at 
the end of the world, Brahma or mankind is laid to 
die allb, at the end of a hundred divine years, Svca~ 
yambhuva, in the prelent calpa, is Vijhnu in the cha- 
radler of Brahma-rupi Javardana, or the Vijhnu with 
the countenance of Brahma. Tp underftand this it 
is ncccflary to premife, that it has been revealed to 
the Hindus, that, from the beginning to the end of 
things, when the whole creation will be annihilated 
and abforbed into the Supreme Being, there will 
be five great' calpas, or periods. We are now in 
the middle' of the fourth calpa^ fifty years of 

. ( 1 ) Adma is the fenuaine gender from AJima or Adimas. 

Brahma 
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Br&hma being clapled; and of the remainder the fir^ 
calpa is begun, 'rhele live great calpas include 500 
J’ears of Brahma, at the end of which nothing will 
remain but the fclf-cxiliing. Every calpa, except the 
hrll, is preceded by a renovation of the world, and a 
general Hood : wIivHl the flood that precedes every 
Manveantaru is in great ineafure, a partial one, fome 
few high peaks and fome privileged places, as Benares, 
being excepted ; the peaks remaining above the waters, 
and Benares and other privileged places being furround-• 
ed by the waters as with a circular walk 

Thefe five calpas have five deities, who rule by 
turns, and from whom the calpas are denominated. 
Thefe five deities are, Devi, Sutya or tlie Sun, Gtf- 
7iefa, Vijltnn, and Js'wara. Brahma has no peculiar 
calpa : he is intimate to every one of them. Every 
deity, in his own period, is CalJ\ui-rupi or Chrotms. We 
are now under the reign of the fourth Chronus. The 
Weftern inythologifts mention feveral ruling deities of 
that name. Calfva-rupi fignifics he who has tlie coun¬ 
tenance of Cnla, Chronus, or 'rime. Tliis is now the 
calpa of njhmi, who, to create, thought on Brahma, 
and became Brahma-rupi-Janarciuna. He preferves 
and folters the whole creation in his own charaftcr ; 
and will ultimately deftroy it through IJhvara or Rndra, 
1 'hc calpa of Vijhnu is called all'o the Pudmu or Lotos 
period. It is declared in the puninas that all animals 
and plants are the Ling or Phallus of the Caljva-rnpi 
deity ; and that at the end of his own calpa he is de¬ 
prived of his Ling by his fuccellbr, wdio attracts the 
whole creation to himfelf, to fwallow it up or de¬ 
vour it,, according to the Weftern mythologifts ; and 
at the end of his calpa he difgorges the w'hole creation. 
Such is the origin of Chronus devouring his own off¬ 
spring ; of Jupiter dilgorging it. through a potion ad- 
niinifiered to him by Metis ; and of Chronus caftrating 
his own father. According to this, Smayamblmva 
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Is conjointly and individually, Ihahma^ Tljhnu, and 
Ifa or Maha-de’vu. To Swayanihhircu were born tbrCC 
daughters, Acuti, Deva-lniti, au<l rij'ruli or Priy'uti, 
Brahma created three great Rajapalis, to be their huf- 
bands ; Carduma, Dnijha, (the lame wlio was all'o a 
Bruhmadica,) and Huchi. Cardama is acknowledged 
to be a form of Siva, or Siva himlelf: and Dacjka 
be Brdhaa ; hence he is often culled Dacjka Brahma ; 
and we may realbnably conclude that the benevolent 
Ruchi w'us equally a form of flflum. It is faid in the 
vedas, as I am alllircd by Icariu'd pundits, that thefe 
three gods Iprang in a mort:’I lhape from the body of 
Adima ; that Dacjha Bniluna illiicd myftically from liis 
navel, Jijhtiu from his left, and Siva from his right 
lidc. It is declared in the furanas, that Ifivara cut 
oiF one of the hcatls of BraJuna, who being immortal 
was only maimed. 'Fhe fame myltical rancour was 
manifeft when they alllimed a mortal fliape, as appears 
from the following relation: The pious Dacjha de • 
firing to perforin faerifu e, invited gods and men to 
alii It at it, but did not afk Siva on account of his bad 
conduct and licentious life. The wife of Siva, who 
was the daughter of Dacjha, could not brook this neg- 
leci, and determined to go : her hulband expollulated 
with lier, but to no pnrpole. When ihe arrived, her 
father took no notice of her, which enraged her fo 
much, that after having fpoiled the facrilice, the 
jumped into the lacred lire, and expired io tlie flames. 
Siva hearing of her mislurtune, went to Dacjha ; and, 
reproaching him for his unnatural cunduet towards his 
own daughter, cut (iff his head. Daejia had no male 
oHspring, hut many daughters, whole alliance was ea¬ 
gerly fought for by the mofl dillinguilhed charadlcrs. 
It is alferted in the that from Cardama, Dacjha, 

and,/t7<t///, the earth was tilled with inhabitants; 
yet in the fame puranas wc are tohl, that Brahma, 
being difappointed, found it necelhiry to give two fons 
I© Adima, from whom, at lalf, the earth was filled 
Vo I.. V. Q. w ith 
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with inhabitants. Thefc two tons w'crc Priyavrata 
and Utta'n.ipa'd A, who appear to be the lame with 
Cardama and Rue hi. Here the antediluvian hiftory 
aH'umes a diR'erent lliapc ; and \.\\c -piiruu'ics, abandon¬ 
ing lh»ir idle tales of the feven Menus and renovations 
of the world, between the time of Swayambhuva 
find the flood of Saiw a v rat a, prefents us with fomc- 
thing more confificnl with rcafon ami hiflorical truth ; 
butwhicli at once overthrows their extravagant fabrick. 
]’kiYAVKA' i'A was tlic lirll: born of Auima ; and the 
jtartieulars recorded ol his progeny have no fmall alli- 
nity witJi the generations exhibited by Saxchoma- 
THO, .as will appear from the ibllowing comparative 
Table : 

I. A I) IMA, and Auima or 

I'VA. 

1» 


II . pRivAvnATA. ITemar- 
ried Barhismati, the 
daughte r of Vi s a" a e a r- 
MA, the chief engineer 
of the Gods. 

III. Agnidiira and his fe¬ 
ven brothers, whole 
names lignify lire and 
flame. By one wife he 
had thr«.‘c fons : they 
bveeame Menus', and were 
named, Utta.ma, Ta- 
MASA, and Raivata.^ 
By anotlier wife, Agni- 
niiRA had nine fons, who 
gave their names to the 
mountainous tracts ot 
Nabhi. 


I. Protogoxus, fyno- 
nimous with AniM ; 
Aiox or Aeon from 

■ I'vA or Tv AM, in the 
Iccoiid calc. 

II. Gf.xus, Genka. 


HI. Pit os, Piitut, Phlox; 
that is, light, lire, and 
flame. 


IV. Ci>i- 



6P tHR 

IV. CiMI’URUSHA, HarI- 

VARSHA, Ira'vARI'A, 

J{. a'm a'n a c a , C U R u, 

B H A U R A S V A , Ce' r L' M a'- 

RA, and IIiranmaya. 


V. lllSItABAHA, fon of Na- 

BAHI. 


INftUS. Qil 

IV. They bcpjat fons of 
vafl. bulk, whofe names 
were given tothe moun¬ 
tains on which they 
feized, viz. Caffius, Li- 
hanus. Anti - LibatiuSg 
Bmthys. 

V. Me.mrumusjHypsu- 
RANivs, and Usovs. 


Vf. Bharat A, who gave 
his name to the country 
t)f Jiharatu-'varjliii. 


VII. SvMARTI, IDhl'mra- 
Cr'tv, wliofe name lig- 
nilics a fiery meteor. 


VIII.Devajita 

g. Pr ATI HA I? A 
10. PuATIHATA 


f faitl by Come 

i to be bro¬ 
thers. 'I'he 
^ nam'-isotthe 
^ two lall 
imply beat¬ 
ing, hatn- 
^ Uici ing.^ce. 


TX. Aja and Bhvma'.va. 

Then follows a lilt of lix- 
tcen name.s, fuppoled 
by fomc to be fo many 
generations in a direct 
line ; by others, this is 
denied; but as nothing 
is reconled of them, 
they arc omitted. 


VI. AgrbaeSjHaliA^US. 


VI!. CiiRYSAoir. 


VIII. Techxites, Gei'- 

NL’.S, AuTOCHTOX. 


IX. Agrowhrus, or A- 
oROTES. Aja in Snn- 
Jirii, is tynonimous 
nitarly with AkIocIiIoh, 
aiidBii l'm AN A anfwer.s 
to Agrovi'erus and A- 

grutfs. 


The poflerity of Adima or Aoim (for the letter A 
in this name has exactly the found of the French e in 
the word jaime) through Utta'napa'da, is as fol- 
1 lows ; 

^ a‘2 


I. Adim 
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I. Adim and I'vA. I'vA founds exaftly like Evrr, 
pronounced as a diifyllable E-vk. 


‘II. Utta'napa'd A. lie had two wives, SviiL^citr 
and Si'Ri .’Ti : by tlie tirlt he had Ut tama, and 
by the fccond Dnitirv a. Lhtanapatia was exceed¬ 
ingly fond of Siirui-lii, which gave rile to the follow¬ 
ing circuinltances. Whillh he was carelling Uttamu 
liis fon Dhrtt’i'u went to him and was repulfed. 
Ji/iruva biirft into fears, anrl complained to his mo¬ 
ther, who advifed him to withdraw into the defirts. 
lie followed her advice, and retired into a fored on 
the. banks of the Jumita, where he gave himfelf up 
to the conteinplatic»n of the Supreme Being, and the 
performance of religious auftcriticb. After many 
years the Supreme Being appeared to him, and 
eojimiandcd him to put an end to his auderitics and 
return to his father, who had relented. Tie went ac¬ 
cordingly to his fatlier, who received him with joy, 
and refigned the kingdom to him. Dhru%'a, like 
Enoch in Scripture is commended for bis extraordi¬ 
nary piety, and the fahitary precepts he gave to 
liiankind. lie. did not talle death, but was tran 
dated to heaven, where he Jhines in the polar dar. 
Here Enoch and Enos arc confounded together. 
IJttanut, wliofe education had been ncgle<5lcd, gave; 
biinielf up to plcafure and diliipation. Whild 
hunting he happened to tjuarrcl with the Cnverus, 
and was killed in the fray. Dhrircn, at the head of 
a numerous army, took the. held to revenge the 
death of liis brother : many had fallen on both ddcs, 
wlicn Sxvaj/anihhuva or ytjun iaterpofed, and a lad- 
ing peace was concluded between the contending 
parties. 


III, DunuvA.s 
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III. Diiruva. He had by his Hrft wife two fons,. 
Yatsaka and Cai.mavatsara ; by Ila he had a 
Ion called U rc ALA, and a daughter. 

IV. Vats aha, by his wife Swacatai liad (ix fons, 
the eldclt of whotii was called Pushpa'rna, 

V. Pushfa'kxa had by his wile Dosha three fons, 
and by Nad^wala, Chacshusha, who became a 
Menu. 

VI. Chachi'sha had twelve fons, the elded of whom 
w'as called Ulm aca. 

VII. ITlmaca had fix fons, the eldeft of whpm was 
A\(; A. 

VIII. Axoa had an only fon called Vkxa. 

IX. V'^KxA, being an impious and tyrannical prince, 
was curfeil by the lir.A'uMExs ; in eonfcqucnce of 
which curfe he died without leaving iliue. To 
remedy this evil they opened his left arm, and with 
a tlick churned the luunours till they at lull pro¬ 
duced a fon, who proved as wicked as lus father, 
and was of courfc let atide ; then opening the right 
arm, they churned till they produced a beautiful 
boy, who proved to be a form of Visjinu under 
the name of Prixuu. 

X. Purr HI'. Gods and men came to make obei- 
fance to him, and celebrate his appearance on 
earth. Pie married a form of the goddefs 
Lacshmi. In his time, the earth having re¬ 
filled to give her wonted fupplics to mankind, 

Q v3 PuiTHU 
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Prithu began to beat and wound her. The earth, 
alfuming the lhape of a cow, went to the high 
: grounds of Ahru, and there, laid her compliint be- 
' lore the fuprcine court, who rejedled it; as fhe ac- 
i knowlcdged, that Ihe had refufed the common ne- 
cclfaries of life, not only to mankind in general, but 
to Prithu himfclf, whofe wife Ihe was in a human 
lhape. Prithu and his defeendants were allowed 
tt) beat and w'ound licr in cale of nonconipliance 
with the decree of the fupremc court. The eartli 
fubmitted reluctantly, and lince* that time mankind 
are continually beating and wounding her, with 
ploughs, harrows, hoes, and other inftruments of 
huibandry. We arc told alfo, in more plain lan¬ 
guage, that PiUTnu cut down wHiole forefis, levelled 
the earth, planted orcliards, and fowed tiehls with 
all forts of ufeful leeds. I’rom her huiband Prd- 
THU, the earth w'as denominated Pkithwi. 

I’rithu was a religious prince, fond of agriculture, and 
became a hulbandman ; which is to be. undertiood 
by his quarrel with the earth. 'J'his iiKluces me 
to think, that lie is the fame wnlli Saj vavk,vt.\, 
or Noah, whofe mortal father is not mentioned in 
- the puranas^ at lead my Pumii/s have not been able 
to find it. His heavenly father was the Sun ; and 
Satvavrata is declared alfo to be an incarnation 
of V^isHNu. Here I mud obierve, that at niglit, 
and in the wefi, the Sun is Vishnu : he is Bua'iima 
in the call, and in the morning; from noon to even¬ 
ing he is Siva. 

XI. Prithu had five children. Vijttasva, who be¬ 
came fovereign over his four brothers, and had the 
middle part of the kingllom to his own lhare ; 
IIuRYAcsHA ruled over Pruclii, or the cad, and 
built the town of Pi'ijgriha, now Raj-nich<i] ; Duum- 
rack'sha, who ruled in tlie fouth, as Vrica did 
in the w'eft, and Dravina'^sa in the north. 

XII. Vi's I- 
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XII. Vi'siTASWA had by one of his wives three fons, 
called Pavaca, Pavamaxa, and Scent, all names 
of fire. He became Antardhami at plcafurc, that 
is to fay, he appeared and diliippeared wlienever he 
chofe ; and he withdrew his I’oul from his body at 
plealure. lie was born again of his own wife, and 
of himfclf, under the name of FIaairdu an a. 
HAvinnnAN'A married J Ia ytroiiani, by whom 
be had fix childivn, known by the general appel- 
lal ion of Prachina-barhi. 

XIII. Varish A DA, the cldefi of llicm, married Sat A- 
DRUTi the daughter of OcaeANus, and had by 
her tw'o fons called tlie Priuhtlus. 

XIV. The famous I^acsha before mentioned, was 
!)orn again one of them. His i>rothers, bidding 
atlieu to the world, withdrew to forclts in diltant 
(ountries towards the v/efi, when' they beheld the 
trantlatiun of Dhruva into heaven. And here 
ends the line of Ut pa'n ai*a'd a, which I now e.xhi- 
bit at one view, with fame variations. 

I. Swayambuuva or Adiw. 

JI. Utta'n ai'a'da, who was probably the fame with 
Rrciti. 

III. Dhruva, eminent for his piety. 

IV. Vatsara. 

V. PusHi’AKNA, called allb Ripunj a ya. 

VI. Chacshusha, MKNtr. 

VII. Ulmaca or Uru. 

VIII. Anca. 

IX. Vknh. 

X. pRiTiiu, fuppofed to be Noah. 

XI. Vigitasva. 

Q4 Xll. IIavir- 
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XII- Havirdhana. Swayambhuva dies, 

XIII. Varisuada. 

XIV. The ten Pjia'cheta's. Dhruva is tranflated 

into Ivc.iven. 

By fuppofing Vr'Uhn to be Noah, and Dhruva to be 
IwioSy this account agrees remarkably well with tlie 
computation of the Sa/uaritan Pentaleuch. Enos lived 
433 years after the. birtli of Noah, and, of courfe, the 
great-grand-children of the latter cendd be witueHes 
of the trandation of Dhruva into heaven. Sivayaiu- 
bhuva or yidam lived 223 years after the. birth of Noah, 
according to the computation of the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch ; and it is faid of Prithu, that tlie earth having 
afliinied the lhape of a cow, he made life of this grand 
apceflor Swayambhuva as a calf to milk her. Perhaps 
the old lire took delight in fuperintending the lichls 
and orchards, and attending the dairies of his be¬ 
loved Prtlhu. 

The only material ditTiculty in fuppofing Prifhu to 
be the fame with Noah, refpetHs his offspring to the 
fourth generation before the flood. But, when we 
conlider that Noah was 500 years old wlien Japheth 
and liis tw'o foils w'cre born, it i.s hardly credible that 
he Ihould Iiave had no children till that advanced age. 
'Fhc purauics inllft, that Satyavrata liad many before 
the Plood, but that they perilhed with the rell of 
mankind, and that Sharma or Suama, Chauma, 
and Jy a'pa'j i, were born after the P'lood ; but they 
appear to have no otlier proof of this, than that they 
are not mentioned among thole who efcaped with Noah 
in the ark. 1 lhall now give a table of the /etw/ Me-^ 
ran compared wiili the two lines defeended fron^ 
AniW and I'vA. 


Sw^Y- 
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SwAYAMiuiu VA or Adima. 

I. ISIexl'. 

2 Priyavrata. — 2 Utta'xapa'dA, 

A A GN11) H R A, fuppofed the 3 Dhku v a. 
fame with Swakocjiisa. 

II. Menu. 

i Nabhi. 4 Vatsaua. 

—Uttama. 

SRisshabha. hi. Menu. 5 Pusupauna. 

(iBnARATA. Tamasa. —() Cshacshusha. 

IV. Menu. 

7 Sltmati. 7 Ur.MACA. 

-RaI VATA. 

8 Devajita. V. Menu. 8 Anga. 

() Aja. 9 Vena. 

CsiIACSnUSHA.- 



This table completely overthrows the fyftem of the 
Mermcantaras, previous to the Flood; for it is de¬ 
clared in the' jyurdnas, that at the end of every Men- 

ivanlixray 
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•ivanhira, the whole human race is detlroyed, except 
one Menu, who makes his efcape in a boat with the 
I'even Rijlm. -But, according to the present table, 
Sv:uv(iml’huva went through every- ISfcmvantdra and 
<lie(l in the tixth ; Dhruvu aU'o taw live Manvanfarus 
and died on lire lixth. I 'tltnuci, 'ramajlt, and Rak aiu, 
being brothers, lived during the courlc of Icveral 
Mevv^'anlarus, and wlicn Unanui made his elcape in a 
boat, belides the I'cven RiJ/iis, he muft have taken witli 
him his two brothers, witli Dhrui'u and S’-.ruyuml’/aiva, 
Of thefe J^lenus little more is recorded in xXia Jniranas, 
than that they had a numerous offspring ; that certain 
Devu/as made their appearance ; and that they dil'com- 
tited tlie giants. The mortal father of Szvuror/’i/u is 
not knovMi. Ilis divine father was-.7^//; ; licncc, he 
is fuppoled by fome to be the lame with ^Ign'idhru. 

During the reign of the fourth JSli’un, occurred the 
famous war between the elephants and il;e crocodilvSy 
which, in tliC puranas, is alierred to liavc happened in 
tl\e fticred ifles in the weft. VV'liat was tiie origin of it 
we arc not told ; but whenever tire elephants went to a 
lake, either to drink or to bathe, the croroddes laying 
in w-ait, dragged them into the water and de\ oured 
tliem. The (lujindra ov hag'nd/h, tlie lord of the ele^ 
fhants, was once attacked by the chief of \\\it grahas 
or crocodiles, on the bank of a lake, in one of the/iem/ 
ifles called Suvanirya ; a dreadful conliidf took place, 
and the Nag'nuth was almoft overpowered, when he 
called on fieri or f^iflnm, who refeued him, and put 
an end to the war. What could give rile to fuch an 
extravagant talc I cannot determine, but fome obvi¬ 
ous traces of it It ill remain in the facred ifles in the 
iveji, for almoll every lake in Wales has a ftrange llory 
attached to it, of battles foifght there between an ox 
and a hea-ver, both of an uncommon lize. At night 
the lowing of the ox and the jattling of the chain, with 
whicii the Ythain-bannnivg or great fAV endeavours to 
pull out of the water the aranc or heuver, arc often 

heard. 
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heard. It is well known that elephants were called oxen 
in the weft, and the ancient Romans had no other 
name ibr them. It may be objeefted, that if there had 
been elcplunils, in the Z/Vr/tv/ ijlcs, the inhabitants would 
have had names for tlieni ; but the Cymri are certainly 
H very madern tribe, relatively to t|je times wc are 
fpeaking of; and probably there were no elephanls or 
crocodiles when they fettled there ; but, hearing of a 
ftrange ftory of battles between a large, land animal 
and an ainpliibioiis one, they concluded that thefe two 
animals could be no other than the o.rand beu'vcr, the 
largert of the kind they were acquainted witii, 
7ici^\>iuhha jVhiin, or the place of \.\\^ nag lu'ilh, or lord 
of the elephantine raec, is well known to the anti¬ 
quaries of Juvcnt'ui. 

During the lixth dynajly came to pafs the famous 
chuniwg of the ocean, which is pofitively declared in 
the punhia to have happened in ft a x>ii=*aUk , or more 

properly, as it is often called alfo the il’h'ite Sea, which 
I'urrounds they?/rm/7/7cjr in the well, and is thus deno¬ 
minated according to the Treloca-dcrpan, became it 
w'athes the fliores of the ’while, ijland, the principal of 
the f.icred ijles. The ’■while ijland in Sunfcrll, fwcla-dwijp 
or chira-drwip, is as famous in the call as it is in thtr” 
weftf If may fedtn Itrange, that iflands fo remote 
llibuld be known to xhepunmlcs ; but the truth is, that 
the ’vedas were not originally made known to mankind 
in India. 'I'lie themfelves acknowdedge that 

they are not natives of India, but that they delccnded 
into the plains of Hindtijtan through the pafs of Ileri- 
J-war. 

The old continent is w'ell deferibed in the purdnns, 
but more particularly the countries in which the. iddas 
where made public ; and in w'hich the dobtrine they 
contain dOtirifhcd for a long time. Accordingly the 
\Jticrcd iJlcs in the well, tlie countries bordering on the 
Nile, and, laft of all, India, are better and more mi¬ 
nutely 
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niitcly defcribed than any other country. u4tri called 
Jidris, and Jdris, in the. countries to the well of India, 
Carried the vedas from the abode of the gods on the 
fuinmit of fiiil, to the fucred tjle \ thence to 

the banks of the Nile ; and, lallly, to the borders of 
India. The place of his abode, whillt in the Jacrcd 
ijles, became afterwards a famous place of worlhip un¬ 
der the name of Atri-Jl'hnn the place or Jcat of Ajrl or 
Idris. It is often mentioned in the puranas, and de- 
’tcHUtrd to be on a high mountain, not far from the lea 
111 ore. 

I lhall pafs over the four ages, as they do not appear 
to anfvver any purpofe, either aftronomical or hiftori- 
cal. They are called by the fame names that were 
tifed by the (Ireck mythologiHs ; except the fourth, 
which is called by the Hindus, the earthen age. I fhall 
only remark, that Menu in his Inftitutes lays, that in 
the tirll or golden age *, men, free from dil'eafe, lived 
tour hundred years ; but in the fecond, and the fuc- 
cceding ages, their lives were letTencd gradually by 
one quarter ; that in the cali-yug, or prelent age, men 
live onl}' one hundred years. This may ferve to fix 
the period and duration of the firft ages ; for it is ob¬ 
vious, that the whole paflage refers to natural years. 

J flrall now conclude this account of antedihivian 
hiltory bv obferving, that the firft defeendants of 
Sivarambhitva are reprefented in XhQ puranas, as living 
m tlie mountains to the north of India toward the 
limrces of the (i.ingcs, and downwards as far as AVr/- 
nagara and }Iin-divar. But the riders of mankind 
lived on the iununit of Mem towards the north; 
wlicrc t hey appear to have cftabliftied the feat of juftice, 
as the puranas make frequent mention of the opprefled 
repairing tiiitlicr for redrefs. India, at that time, feems 
to have been perfciftly inl'ulatcd ; and we.know, that 


Iiiliitiitcs of Menu, p. 11. 
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from the mouth of the huius to Dehli, and thence to 
the mouth of the Ganges, the country is perfec^tly 
level, without even ii tingle hillock: but this fubjedt 
is foreign to my prefent purpofe, and may be refumed 
hereal'ter. The generations after the Hood, exhibited 
in the accompanying table, begin with the famous 
^tri, and end with (Miaudra-Gugia, who was contem¬ 
porary with Alexander ihe Great. Haddha, the grandfon 
of Atri married Ha, daughter of Salvai'ra/a or Noah, 
who was born to him in his old age. 


yftri for the purpofe of making the I'l'das known to 
mankind, had three fons ; or, as it is declared in the 
jatr/ina'i, the 'J'riniKrfi, or IHnda Triad, was incarnatexi 
in his houfe. Tiie eklelt e:dled Sonia, or the moon in 
a humtin lhape, was a portion or form of liruhnta. 'I’o 
him \\\cJiieredijles in the weft were allotted. He is ftill 
alive, though invitiblc, and is acknowledged as the 
chief of the facerdotal tribe to this day. 


The fecond, a portion of f ljlnin, was called Daita 
or Dale and Dattalreya. 'I'lu* countries bordering on 
the Nile fell to'his tharc. He is the Toth of the 
Kgyj>//aris. 


The third was a cholerick faint called Darzafds, Jit-, 
was a portion oP Mahadeva, but had no fixed place, 
alllgned to him ; and he is generally rambling o\er 
the world, doing more mifehief than good ; however, 
we find him very often performing Tapujya in the 
mountains of Armenia. A drcadfid confiagration hap¬ 
pened once in that country, wdiich fpreading all over 
(Cujha-divipa deftroyed all the animals and vegetaHes. 
'Arania, \\\c fon of 9. fon of Satyavrata (and confequently 
,the Aram of Scripture) wht> was liunting tlu ough thefe 

mountains, 
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mountains, was involved with his party in the gencfal 
con/lagration ; a puniiliment inflifted, it is fiippoled, 
for Jus having inadvertently wounded the foot of Dnr- 
•viijus with an arrow. Tlie doalli of yinnna happened 
three hundred years after the Flood, according to the 
pur anas as noticed in a former ell'ay on 

ChanJi-j-Giiplay or )ie who was faved by the intcr- 
poJition of Limns or tlie jMoon, is called allb (yhandru 
in a poem quoted by Sir VVii^iuam .Ionks. The 
(iri’i'ks call him Snmlraniplos, Sniuiracotlos, and yt'iulro- 
fo/irs. Sninlrorollos is g<Mie.rally ided by the. hiftori- 
ans of ytlexandcr ; and Sninirncnp/os is found in tlie 
works of ytlJieihrns. Sir 11 tllium Jours, from a poem 
written by Souuide-va, and a tragedy called the corona¬ 
tion o( Chnndni or Chandrn-Gupla^Y, db'covered that 
he really was the Indian king mentioned by the hijlo- 
rians of ylhwander, under the name of SandracoUos. 
'I'hele two poems 1 have not been able to procure; but, 
I have found another dramatic piece, intitled Mndra- 
Kiirjhalii, or the /<W of liarjhajh, which is divided into 
tw'^o parts : the lirft may be called the coronation of 
(diandra-Gupla, and the fecoud the reconciliation of 
('hundra-dupta with Mantri-liacjluijlt, the prime mi- 
ni (ter of hir. father. 

The hiftory rJ ChmJra-Girpta i.s related, though in 
few words, in the {■ ijhm-piirtnui, the lihagavrul, and 
two other books, one of W'hich is called Urahalcatha, 
and the other is a lexicon called Ginnnuducu ; the two 
lalt are fuppofed to be about fix or feven hundred 
years old. 


* Klfav on EiryM, In the Ajfjt. Ref. Vol. IIJ. p. 3^' 
f Ajialick RtfiarAMS, vol. IV, p. O’. 11. 
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In the f^i/hnti-pnrana vve read, “ unto NanJn tliall 
“ be born nine Ions ; Cotilya, his nhnillcr Hiall rlc- 
“ llroy them, and plaec Cluimira-Gnplu on the throne.” 


In the Rhairaivut ue rcatl, “ from the womb of .9//- 
“ t///, lhall be born. Ilis eldelt Ion will he 

“ called S?iWti/vii, and he lhall have eight fons more ; 
“ thefe, a hrahnieu (called tV/Z/Av/, f^titfayuita, and Cha- 
“ 7uiry(i in the commentary) lhall delfroy, after them 
“ a ^Itiuryu lhall reign in the CtiH-yK^. 'J’his liruh^ 
“ mm will place ChttnJrii-Gi/pla on tin- throne.” In 
the Jhahalcalha it is faid, that this revolution was ef¬ 
fected in feven davs, and tlie nine children of Kandu 
put to death. In the Cuuuniduca, ChuiLucyas is called 
Hjh)in-Gnpta. The folh)wing is an ablVrart of tlir 
hiftory of from \\\c, Mudru-Rai'JItuJu : 


Na)id(i, king of Prachi, \\ as the fon of \Liliu S'toidi, 
by a female flare of the Sitilru tribe : hence Kotida 
W’as called a Sudm. He was a good king, juft and 
equitable, and paid due rclpeift to the liruhnu'ns : he 
was avaricious, but he relpet^ted his lubjc<fts. He was 
originally king ot’ Magiidu. now called Soulh-Bcihat, 
which had been in the potlellion of his anccllors fince 
the days of CrtJJinu ; by the ftrength of his arm he tub- 
dued all the kings of the country, and like another 
Putaju-liiima deltroyed the remnants of the CJ/ietiris. 
He had two wives, Ralnuvati Mura. By the firft 
lie had nine fons, called the SiitmilytuUms, from tlic: 
cldeft, whole name was Smnulya (thougli in the dru- 
7tuis, he is called Suj'va/ thujidd'hi) ; by M/i7\i he had 
Chaiid/a-Giipta, and many others, wlio were known 
by the general appellation of Minnya'>\ bccaufe tlu-.y 
were born of Mura. 


d^undj. 
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. NathJa, when far advanced in years, was takeii ill 
fiiddenly, and to all appearance died. He foon re^ 
vived, to the great joy of his fubjedls : but his fenfes 
appeared to be greatly deranged, for he no longer 
fpoke or ac^ded as before. While fome aferibed the 
monarch's imbccillity to the effedls of a certain poifon, 
which i ;3 known to impair the faculties at leaft, when 
it proves too weak to deftroy the life of thofe to whom 
it is adminiftered, Mati^ri-RAcJItaJh, his prime minifter 
was (irmly perfuaded, according to a notion very pre¬ 
valent among the Hmdtis^ that upon his mafter’s 
death, fome magician had entered into the lifelefs 
corpfe wiiich was now re-animated and actuated by his 
prcl’ence. He, therefore, fecrctly ordered, that IfridV 
feiiri-h might be made for the magician’s own bodjl 
for, as according to the lends of their fupcrfiilioh, ' 
this would necefihrily he rendered invillhle, and con¬ 
tinue I'o, as long as its fpirit informed another body ; 
lb he naturally concluded the magician had enjoine<l 
one of his faithful followers to watch it, tintil the dif- 
foliition of the f->cll thould eml the trance. In coiifc- 
qucnce of thefe orders, two men being tlifeovered 
keeping watch over a corpfe on the hanks of tlie 
he ordcrc.il them to be fci/.cd and thrown into 
the river, and caufed the body to be burnt immedi¬ 
ately. It proveil to belong to Chandra-das^ a king of 
u fmall domain in the wcltern part of India beyond the 
flndhyan hills, the capital whereof is called llcai-paUi. 
This prince having been obliged to fave hlmfclf by 
ftighl, from tlu*, Itavamts or (V/vc/w, wlio had dilpof- 
fclfcd him of his kingdom, had atrunied, with the 
garb of a pcnltenr, the natmc of Snvict'ha. ^lantri- 
liacjhaj'u having thus pnnilltcd the magiifian for his 
prefuntption, left the country. 

WJicn Aandu recovered frofn his illncls he became a 
tyrant, or, rather, having entrulled Sacatura, his 
prime minillcr, with the reins of government, the lat¬ 
ter ruled with abfulnle fwav. As the old king was one 
day hunting with his miniller, towards the hills 
to the fouth of t!ic town, lie complained' of his be¬ 
ing 
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ing thirfty, and quitting his attendants, repaired with 
Sacafara to a beautiful reJervrAr, under a large fpread- 
ing tree, near a cave in the. hills, called Paldlcuniiira, 
or the paflage leading to the infernal regions ; there 
Sacatara flung the old man into the refervotry and' 
threw a large done upon him. In the evening he, 
returned to the imperial city, bringing back the king's 
liorfe, and reported, that his matter had quitted his 
attendants and rode into the foreft ; what was be¬ 
come of him he knew not, but he had found his horfe. 
grazing under a tree. Some days after Saralara, with 
P^acranara^ one of the fecrctaries of date, placed 
Ugradhami'ciy one of the younger fons oi Nmtda, on 
the throne. 

The young king being difliitisfied with Su cat (ini'i 
account of his father's dilappearance, fet about firrther 
enquiries during the minider’s abfence, but thefc 
proving as little latisfai^dory, he atfeinblcd the princip.al 
perfons of his court, and threatened them all witluleath, 
if, in three days, they failed to bring him certain in¬ 
telligence what was become of his lather. This menace 
fuceecded, for, on the fourth day, they reported, that 
Saratara had murdered the old king, and tliat his re- 
..mains where concealed under a done in the nfervoir 
near PatulcanJra-, UgTiiJhujrj'd immediately fent peo¬ 
ple with camels, wlTo rotiirncd in the evening, w'ith 
the body and the done that had covered it. HiicaUini 
confeded the murder, and was thereupon condemned 
to be fhut up with Jus family in a narrow room, the 
floor of which was walled up, and a fmall opening only 
left for the conveyance of their fcanty allowance. Tiiey 
all died in a Jhort time, except the younged loi\jf;/tv{- 
whom the young king ordered to be roleafed, 
took into his fervicc. But Jlcatara meditated 
revenge; arid the king having directed him to call fome 
lirnhman to allift at the fraddha he w'as going to 
VoD. V. li perform. 
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perform, in honour of his anceflor, Vtcatara^ brought 
an ill-natured prieft, of a molt lavage appearance, in 
the expe<ftation that the king might be tempted, from 
dilguft at fo olfenfive an object, to offer Ibnie affront 
to the Bnihmen, who, in revenge, w'{»uld denounce a 
curfe againll him. The plan fucceeded to his wifli : 
the king ordered the priclt to be turned out, and the 
latter laid a drcadfid imprecation upon him, fwearing 
at the lame time, that he w'ould ncx-er. tie up his 
JhicA or lock of hair, till he had effefted his ruin. 
The enraged pneiftlic ii ran out of the palace ex¬ 
claiming, whoever wilhes to be king let him follow 
me. ChanJra-Gitptu inmic<liately arofe, with eight 
of his friends, and went :il'ter him. TJicy crolfed the 
Gavjrt’s, with all pofTible dilparch, and vilited tlie king 
of JSifpal, called PttrvaU/iviirn, or the lord of the 
mountains, who received them kiixlly. They entreated 
him to aflill them with troops and money, ^ huntlm- 
Gupta promiling, at the fame time, to give him the 
half of the empire of Praihi, in cafe they fliotdd be 
fuccel’sful. Pciriuitefkvura anfwered, that he could not 
bring into the field a fufHcienl force to cifedt the 
conqu^fl: of fo powerful an empire ; but, as he was on 
good terms w'itli the Yavans or Greeks, the Saexis or 
Jmio-Scythlans, the people of Cumboja or Guyni, the. 
Ciratus or inhabitants t)f the mountains fo tlie eaft- 
ward of he could dej)end on their allillance. 

Ugradhaniva enraged at the behaviour of Chaudra- 
Gupta, ordered all his brothers to be put to death. 

The niiitter, however, is related differcmtly in other 
books, which fhite, that Narnia, feeing liimfelf far 
advanced in years, dire<5fed that, after his deccafe, 
his kingdom lliould he equally divided between the 
isumalyadicas, and that a decent allow'ance fhould be 
giv'en to the Maioyas ot clulciren of but the 

Sumalyadicas being jealous of the Mauryas, put them 
all to death, except Chaiidra-Gupta, wlio, being faved 
tlirough the protection o\' 1 mu us, out of gratltjude. af- 
fiimed the name of Chandra-Gupta, or faved by the 
moon : but to refume the narrative, , 

rurvd^ 
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Parvhefivara took the field with a formidable army, 
accompanied by his brother Virochann and his own 
ion Malaya-Cetu. The confederates foon came in fight 
of the capital of the king of Prachi, who put hiinTelf 
at the head of his forces, and went out to meet them. 
A battle was fought, wherein Ugraiihamva was defeated, 
after a dreadfid carnage, in which he himfelf loft his 
life. The city was immediately furrounded, andi 
Sawartha-Suidhu the governor, feeing it impoflible to 
hold out againft fo powerful an enemy, fled to the 
lludhyim mountainS 3 and became an anchoret. Raejhaja 
went over to Parvattfin'ara *. Chamira-Gupta, being 
firmly eftablifhed on the throne, deftroyecT the Smnalya-^ 
(liras, and difmifled the allies, after having liberally 
rewarded them for their afliflance t but he kept the 
Yai'ans or Greeks, and refufed to give the half of the 
kingdom of Prachi to Pari'itti;lb:ara, who, being 
Unable to enforce his claim, returned to his own 
country meditating vengeance. By the advice of 
Raejhafa he fent a perfon to deftroy ChanJra-Gupta', 
but Vijhnu-Gupta, fufpctfting the deiign, not only ren¬ 
dered it abortive, but turned it back upon the author, 
by gaining over the afliiflin to his intereft, whom li« 
engaged to murder Parvdtefivara, w'hich the villajn 
•tjccordingly efleefted. Raejhafa urged Makiya-Cetn to 
revenge his father’s death, but though plealed with 
the fuggeftion, he declined the enterprizc, reprefent- 
ing to his councellor, that ChaiiJra-Gnpia had a large 
body of Yai'ans or Greeks in his pay, had fortified his 
capital, and placed a numerous garifon in it, with 
guards of elephants at all the gates; atid finally, by 
the defetftion of their allies, who were either overawed 
by his power, or conciliated by his favour, had fo 
firmly cflabliflted his authority, that no attempt could 
be made againft him with any profpedl of fuccefs. 


Racjbafa on bearing of the death of Sjijiara returned, and 
became prime miniftcr of Ugra-Jtami’at 


U C! 
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In the mean time f'/J/n/u-Ciupta, being cfonfcroiis 
that Clunuira-Guplu coultl never be lafe fo long as 
he had to contend with a man of HacJIuiJa s abilities, 
formed a plan to reconcile them, and this he effedled 
in the fullowing manner : there was in the capital a 
rcrpectalile merchant or banker, called Chamlaua- 
Das, an intimate friend o(' litujhafii. Fijhtm-Gupla 
advilcd Y 7 wW;y/ to confine him with his whole 
family : Ibmc time after he viiitecl the nni'ortunate pri- 
foncr, and told him that the only way to lave him- 
felf and family fiotn imminent d< li.ni6Uon, was to 
elfcrt a reconciliation between the. king and Marjhafu, 
and. that, if*lic would follow his advice, lie would" 
point out to him the means of doing it. Chaiulinut- 
Das alfented, though, from the knowm inveteracy of 
RacJ/uifu againll Cluindra-Gupla, he had little hope of 
fuccefs. Accordingly, he and J'iJhai-G/ipiu, betook 
themfclvcs privately to a place in the northern hills, 
where liacjtiufa had a country feat, to wliich he nfed 
to retire from the buiflc of bulinefs. There tliey 
eredted a large pile of wood, and gave out that they 
intended to burn themfelvcs. Racjhuju was affoniilted 
when he heard of his friends’ refoliition, and ufed 
every endeavour to dilfuade them from it; but Chun- 
duna-Das told him, he was determined to perifh in the-' 
flames with Jljhmi-Gupta, unlefs he would confent to 
be reconciled to Chandru-Cnipht. In the mean time tlic 
prince arrived with a retinue of live hundred men ; 
when, ordering them to remain beliind, he advanced 
alone tow'ards Rarjheiju, to whom he bowed relpedffully 
and made an olfer of delivering up his fword. Raejhaja 
remained a long time inexorable, Init at laft, overcome 
by the joint entreaties of J'ijhnn-Gnpta and Chandanu- 
Das, he fulfered himlelf to be appealed, and was re¬ 
concile^! to the king, who ifjadc him Ifis prime minif- 
ter. Viftinu-Gitpta^ having fuccccdcd in bringing 
aljout tlfis reconciliation, withdrew to relume his 
former occupations ; and Chandra-Cupta reigned af? 
terwards many years, with julticc and equity, and 
adcred by his A.)bjc<5ls. ^ 

By 
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■ By Prachi (in Sanfcrit) or the eal’t, is underllpod all 
the country from Allahabad to the eafternmoft limits 
of India: it is called alfo fnrva, an appellation of 
tlic fame import, and j>urob in the fpoken diali^dfs. 
This laft has been diftorted into parof> 3,n(\ prwop by 
European travellers of the laft century. From prachi 
is obvtoully derived the name of Prafii^ which the 
Cheeks gave to the inhabitants of this country. It is 
divided into two parts : the firlf comprehends all the 
country from Allahabad to J{aj-}nrb,d and the weftern 
branch of the (ranges ; the fccond inehules Boigal, the 
greateft part of which is known in- Sanfcrit under the 
name of danrara-tltfa, or country of Gancara, from 
wliich the Crrceks made Gangaridas or (rangaridai, in 
the lirft cafe. Gaiaara is hill the name of a fmall 
diftrii^f near the fummit of the Deha. 

Perhaps from thefe two countries called Purva is 
ilcrivedthe appellation of Parvahn in Scripture, which 
appears with a dual form. According to Arrian’s Pe- 
riplns, Bengal was famous for its highly reiined gold, 
called Kfltin in the PeripluSy and Camieu or Gulden 
to this day. It is called Knrden in the Ayeen 
Ackbery *. 

The capital city of Prachi proper, or the weftern 
part of it, is declared to be Rdj-griha, or the. royal 
inanfion. According to the pur anas it was built by 
a foil of king Prilhit, called' Ildrydcffia, It was taken 
itffefwards by BaTa-Rama, the brother of (drijhna, who 
rebuilt it, and alligned it as a reiidence for one of his 
Tons, who are called in general Balipufras, or the chil¬ 
dren of Bala. From this circumftance it was called 
• Balipuru, or the town of the fon of Bala ; but in the 
fpoken dialedts it was called Bali-putra, bccaufe ay>«- 
-tra, or fon of Bali, reftded in it. From Bali-pnira 
tile Greeks made Palipatra and Pali-bothra, -and 
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the inhabitants of the country, of which it was the ca¬ 
pital, they denominated PaUl>o(hri, though this ap¬ 
pellation more properly belongs to another tribe of 
Il'mdtis, of whom I gave fome account in a former ef-. 
lay on f^gypt, 

Diodoeus Siculus, fpcaking of VaTihothra^ f^iys* 
that it had been built by the Indian Hcrrules, who, 
according to ^Ic^ajlhenes, as quoted by Arrian^ was 
wortbipped by the Surqfeni. Their chief cities were 
Methora and Cllpih'jrn ; the firft is now called Mutra(*), 
tlie other j\Iugu-»ngtir by the jNIufulmans, and 
Caljl'a-pura by the Hindus. The whole countr)' about 
Mutra is called Surnfena to this day by learned Pruh- 
mens. 

The Indian Hercules, according to Cicero, was called 
Bk.lus. He is the lame with IhvLA, the brother of 
CnisH VA.JUid both are conjointly wor(hipped at Mutra-, 
indeed, they are conlidered as one Avalura, or incar¬ 
nation of Ht/hnu. Buhl is reprel’eutcd as a llout man 
with a club in his hand. He is called alfo Rala- 
Roimi. To decline the word liafa you muft begin 
with Bahis, which I conceive to be an obfolete form, 
prclerved only for the purpofe of declcnlion, and ety¬ 
mological derivation. The firlt a in Bala is pronoun¬ 
ced like the lirft a in America, in the eallern parts of 
India: but in the weftern parts, and in Benares, it is 
pronouncecl exacitly like the French e in the pronouns 
■;e, me. If, &c. thus the dift'er-rnce between Balas and 
' Helus is not very great. As Bala Iprung from Htjhnu, 
or lieri, he is certainly llcri-cida, 

Hercij.lis. Diodorus Siculus lays, that the pollerity of 
ftertules rcigtied for many centuries in Bali-bothra^ 
but that they’ did nothing w^orthy of being recorded ; 
and, indeed, their names are not even mentioned in 
the put anas. 


Im 


{*) In Sauferit it is called Mat'bur a. 
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In the Gavga-mahatmyay in wliicli all places of wor- 
fliip, and others of note, on the banks of the Ganges, 
arc ipentioned, the prefent town of Rnj-mehal is poli- 
tively declared to be the ancient city of Raj-griha of 
the puranas, the capital of Prachiy which afterwards 
was called Buli-putra. 

Raj-griha, and Raj-mehal in Verjiauy lignify the fime 
thing. It is alfo called by the natives iiaj-uiandahim, 
and by Ploleniv Paltbothra-mutuiiilon for Bali-putra~ 
mandahm : the hr(t lignities tlic royal manlion, and 
the fecond tlic manlion of the Bala-puiras. In a mOlte 
extenlive fenfe numJalam lignifies ihe circle, or coun¬ 
try belonging to the Bali-jmtrus. In this lenfe wc 
fay Coro-iiianJel, for Cholo or rather Jala-mandal. 

Here I muft obferve, the prefent Raj-mehal is not 
prccifely on the fpot w'licre the ancient Raj-gr'iha, or 
Bul't-putra, flood, owing to the flrange devaflation 
<^f the Gauges in that part of the country for feveral 
centuries pall. Tiiele devallations are attefted by 
univerfal tradition, as well as by hiflorical records, 
and the concurring teftimony of Rai.ph,- Fitch, 
Tavkrxikr, aiul otlier European travellers of the laft 
century. When I was at Raj~uiehal in January laft, I 
was delirous of making particular enquiries on the 
Ipot, but 1 could orily meet with a few Brahmens, and 
thole very ignorantall they could tell me was, 
thahin former agesor Raj-mandal, \vas an 
iimnenfe city, that it extended as far as the ealteru 
limits of BogVtpoore towards Terriagully, but that the 
(hinges, which formerly ran a great way towards the 
N. E. and Eaft, had fwallowed it up ; and that tire 
prefent Raj-mehal, formerly a fuburb of the ancient 
city, was all that remained of that famous place. F'or 
farther particulars they referred me to learned pundits 
who unfortunately lived in the interior parts of the 
country. 
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In the Mudra-riicfliqfai it is.declared, that the city 
in which Chandra-Gufia refided, was to the north of 
the hills, and, from fome particular circumftances 
that will be noticed hereafter, it appears that they 
covild.not be above five or fix miles diflant fiom it. 
Mcgajlhmes informs us alfo, that this famous city was 
fituated near the confluence of the ICrannoboas with 
the Ganges. The Trannoboas has been luppofed to be 
the Sone, wdiich has the epithet of Jltrun-ya-l'u/ui, or 
gold-’ix'ajting, given to it in fome poems. 'J'he Sone, 
however, is mentioned as a difiindt river from the 
Krannoboas, both by Fluty and Arrian, on the autho¬ 
rity of Megajthcnes : and the word • Hirnn-ya-baha 
from which the Greeks made Erannoboasr, fs not a 
f roper name, but an appcllairve (as the Greek ChryJ'o- 
rhoas), applicable, and is applied, to any river that rolls 
down particles of gold wdth its fands. Mofi. rivers in 
India as well as in Europe, and more particularly the 
Ganges, witli all the rivers that come tlown from the 
northern hills, arc famous in ancient liiftory for their 
golden fands. The Coffoarms of ylrrian, or Cojfoagus 
of f’/wv, is not the river Coojy, but the CofJ'anor Cattun, 
called alfo Cojfay, Cofjar, and Cajfay, w'hich runs 
through the province of Midnapoor, .and joins the re¬ 
mains of the weflern branch of the Ganges below 
Nanga-Cujfan. 

The Erannoboas, now the Coofy, has greatly al¬ 
tered its cuvrfc for feveral centuries paft. It now joins 
the Ganges, about live and twenty miles above the 
place where it united with that river in the days of 
Megajihenes ; but the old bed, with a fmall ftream, 
is Hill vifiblc, and is called to this day Furanah-bahah 
the old Coofy, or ike old channel. It is well delineated 
in Major Rrxnkm/s AtlAvS, and it joins an arm of 
the Ganges, formerly the btcl of that river, near a 
place called Nabob-gunge. From Nahob*gunge the 
Ganges formerly took an extenfive fweep to the call- 
ward, towardsand the old banks of the river 
are fiill vilible in that dircdlion. From thefc faiSts, fup- 

ported 
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ported by-a clofc inlpecStion of the country, I am of 
BuUputra was lituatcd near the confluence, of 
the old Coofy vvitli the Ganges, and on tlie fpot where 
the villages of Mynyuree and Bi/funtpoor-gola now 
lland ; tlie Ganges proceeding at that time in an eal- 
terly direction from Nalioh-gunge, and to the north of 
thefc villages. The fortified part of PaVibothra^ ac¬ 
cording to Megajthenes, extended about ten miles in 
lenglli, while the breath was only two. But the 
fuburbs, which extended along the bank,.s of the 
Ganges, were, I doubt not ten or fifteen miles in 
length. Thus Dehli, whilft in a liouiifliing ftate, ex¬ 
tended above thirty miles along the banks of the Jum- 
na, but, except about the centre of the town, cou- 
lilled properly of onl}’- a lingle llreet, parallel to the 
river. 

The ancient geographers, as Siraho, Ptolemy, and 
Phny, have deferibed the fituation oi, Palibolhra \n 
fuch a manner that it is hardly poflible to uijftake it. 

Slftibo*, who c\\c.i Artemidot us, fays, that the 
Ganges on its entering the plains of India, runs in a 
fouth direction as far as a town called Ganges, (Gan- 
ga-puri,) now Allahabad, and from thence, with an 
eaflerly courfe as far as Palibothra, thence to the lea 
(according to the Chrejionmthia from Strabo) in a 
foutherly dire6lion. No other place but that which 
we have afligned for the litc of Bali-pulra, anlwers to 

this defeription of Arlemidorus. ; 

* 

Pliny, from Megajlhenes, who, according to Strabo, 
had repeatedly vilited the court of Chandra- 
Gupta, fays, that Palibothra was 4‘25 Roman miles 
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frdm tlie confluence of the Jumna with the Ganges. 
Here it is neceflary to premile, that Megtijihems lays 
tJje highways in India were meafured, and that at tlie, 
end of a certain JmUan meafttre (which is not named, 
but is faid to be equal to tenjludiu,) there was a cip- 
fus or fort of cohnmt erct^led. No Indian lueafure 
anlwers to this but the Hrahneni, or altronomical cofs, 
of four to a yojana. Tins is the Hindu Jiatute cofs, 
and equal to I ,‘227 Britilh miles. It is ufed to this day 
by aftronorners, and by the inhabitants of the Punjab, 
hence it is very often called the Panjabi-cofif: thus the 
diflance from J^ihor to Multan is reckoned, to tliis 
day to be 145 Punjabi, or pO common c(j's. 

In order to afeertain the number of Brdhnejn cols 
reckoned formerly between Allahabad and Palibothra, 
multiply the 425 Roman miles by eight (for Pliny 
rekeoned fo many lladia to a mile) and divide the 
whole by ten (the number of liadia to a cofs accord¬ 
ing to Megafthenes) and w’e lhall have. 340 Hrdhmeni 
cols, or 417.18 Britilli miles; and this will bring us 
to within two miles of the confluence of tlie old Cooly 
vith the Ganges. 

Strabo informs us alfo that they generally reckoned 
fiOOO ftadia from Palibothra to the mouth of the 
Ganges; and from what he fays, it is plain, that 
thefe boon ftadia arc to be underitood of fuch as were 
nfed at fea, whereof about IlOO make a degree. 
Thus 6000 of thefe ftadia give 382 Britilh miles. Ac¬ 
cording to Pliny they reckoned more accurately 6380 
fl-adia or 406 Britifh miles, which is really the di'ftance 
by water between the confluence of the old Coofy 
with the Ganges, and Injellee at the mouth of tlu*. 
Ganges. Ptolemy has been equally accurate in 
afligning the fxtuation of Palibothra relatively to tlie 
towns on the banks of the Ganges, which he mention^ 
above and below it. Let us begin from the confluence 
of the Tufo, now the Tonfc, with the Ganges. 
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Tufo^ now the Twife, (See Major RettneVs coiirfe' of 
the Ganges.) 

CinJui, now Conteeah. 

Sagdla (in Sanfcrit S/aJic/a, but in the vulgar dialedfs 
Hokhdla) now Vindya Valhi near Alirzapoor. 

Siinhalarii, in Sanfcrit Simnrialttca. It is now called, 
Smitlmlpoor, and is lituated in an illand oppolite 
to Patna. It is called Sabelpoor in Major Ren- 
7H'l's Map of the courfe of the Ganges, but the 
true name is Sumbulpoor. It derived its cele¬ 
brity, as well as its name, from games (for fo 
ihe word Saininallaca imports) perfxmned there 
every year in honour of certain heroes of antiquity. 
During the celebration of thefe games, Saminal- 
laca was frequented by a prodigious concourfc of 
merchants, and all forts of people, inafmuch that 
it was contidered as the greateft fair in the 
country, "^rhis place is mentioned in the Jiari- 
cjlietra Maha-tmya, which contains a defeription 
of the principal places of worlhip in North Bahar, 

Bcrceca, now Borotmea, oppofite to Bar and Rajowl)'-. 
near Mow'jdi on the Byar, about three miles from 
the Ganges, which formerly ran clofe by it. It 
w'as the place of relidencc of the kings of the 
Bhur tribe, once very powerful in this country. 

Sfj^ala, Mangier. In Vtohmy's time it was fituated at 
the junction of the river Fulgo with the Ganges, 
which he derives from the mountains of Uxentus, 
as that word probably is, from Kchde-des, or 
country of Echdcy or, as it written in the 
maps Etchauk: there are live or fix places of 
this name in the mountains of Ramgur. The river 
Fulgo is the Cacuthis of Arrian^ fo called from its 
running through the country of Cicata. Accord¬ 
ing to the fame author, the Andoniatis or Dun:-. 
moody had its fource iu the fame mountains. 

The 
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Xlie Ganges.formerly ran almoft in a diretfl: line froitj 
Boronnka to Monghier, the Fulgo uniting with 
it near this place ; but lince the river taking a 
foutherly courfe, has made great encroachments 
upon the northern boundary of Monghier, which 
ftretched out a confiderahle diftance in that di¬ 
rection to a hill of a conical fliape, which the 
itrcam has totally walhed away. . This fadt is 
alcertained on the evidence of fevcral Hindu 
i'acred books, particularly of the Gungauuihahnya ; 
for, at the time this was written, one half of the 
hill Itill remained. appears to be corrupted 

from the Sanferit Sirhala, a plough. At the birth 
of Chuishna a Ihect of fire like the garments of 
the gods, appeared above the place called Vin- 
dhyavafni, near Mirzopoor. This appearance is 
called Such^la, or, in the vulgar dialetts, t>nkhela 
or Sukhaila, from which the Greeks made S.igtila. 
This fiery meteor forced its w'ay through the 
earth, and rc-appeared near Monghier, tearing 
and furrowing up the ground like a plougli, or 
Jirhalu. 'rhe place where it rc-appoared -.s near 
Monghier, and there is a cave formed by light¬ 
ning facred to Devi. 

TaVthothra. Near the .confluence of the old Coof^ 
w'ith the Ganges. 

AJlha-Gura, now Jetta-gurry, or Jetla-coory\ in the 
inland parts of the country and at the entrance of 
a famous pafs through the llaj-mehal hills. 

Corygazus, near Palibothra, and below it, is derived 
from the Sanferit Gauri-Gqfchi, or the ivildernefs 
of Gimri^ a form of Devi. The famous town of 
Gaur derives its name from it. It is called by 
Nonnus in his Diouyjiacs 'Gagus for Gofeha, or 
the Gofeha by excellence. He fays it w'as fur- 
rounded with a net-work, and that it w'as a 
journey of two days in circumference. This 
fort of inclofurc is ftill praClifcd in the 

caftern 
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oaftern parts of India,- to prevent cattle front 
Itraying, or being moleftecl by tigers and otlier 
ferocious animals. The kings of Verfta furround 
their Haram, when encamped, with a net-work ; 
and formerly, the Verftans wlicn beiieging a town, 
ufed to form a line of conlravallation witli nets. 
The northern part only, towards Col’ivallyy was in¬ 
habited at that early period. 

'rondota. I'anda-haiit is a market). This name, , 

in dificrent MSS. of Ptolemyy is varioully written, 
for vs^e read alfo, Comlola and Sondotu : and un¬ 
fortunately, thel'e three readings are true Hindu 
names of places, for we have Samia-hant, and 
Cutida-haut. However, Tunda-luiut, or in 
f 'erit, Tandd-hant appears to be I\itidd, formerly 
a market place, called alfo ’Tanrah, 'J'arrah, 'Far- 
diih, and 'l\mdu. It is lituated near the fouthern 
extremity of the high grotmds of Gaur, on the 
banks of the old bed of the Ganges. 

'J'amalites. Savial-haut. No longer a Hat, but fimply 
Sanial-poore. Fa^nal-hat is not a Hindti name, 
and, I fuppofe here, a miltake of the tranferiber. 
It is between Hoivnajtoor and Sooty. (See Rennelts 
map.) The Ganges ran fonnerly clofe to thefe 
three places; and Mr. in his w'ay from 

Benares to CoffimhaKar, landed at Do’oonafoor. 

Fdxdna is probably Laudannah. 

Cartinaga, the capital of tlie Cocconagcc, or rather 
Cot/onaga, is called now Cuttnnga, it is near 
Soory ; the Portugue/e, laft century, called it 
Cartunga and Catriinga. 

Cartifina now Carjtma, or Cajvuana, is near Beudwan. 
I lhall juft obferve here, that the three laft men¬ 
tioned towns are erroneoufly placed, in Mercator's 
map, on the banks of the Ganges. Ptolemy fays 
no fuch thing. 

The next place on the banks of the Ganges is 
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Oreophoniti: Hararpunt or Hdryarpunt in the i^utgaf 
Uiiik'<5ls ; in Sanfcrit it is Hararparna from Hunt 
and ^rpana, wliich implies a piece of ground 
■'conl'ccratcd to Hara or Maha-deva. The word 
ylrpaitu is always pronounced in the fpoken dia¬ 
lers, uirpimt ; thus they fay, Criflinarpicnt. It 
is now l{(in^ainnity. Here was formerly a place 
of worlhip, dedicated to Mahd-deva or Htiru, with 
an extenlive tracSt of ground appropriated to the 
worthip of the God; but the Ganges having 
deftroyed the place of worfhip, and the holy 
ground having been rcfiimed during the invaiions 
of the Mufulmans, it is entirely neglected. It 
ftill exifts, however, as a place of xvorlhip, only 
the image @f the Phallus is removed to a greater 
diftance from the river. 

A^a-timrara^ literally the Na^ara^ or town of 

It is Hill a famous place of worfliip in the divipa 
(illand or peninfula) of Aga, called, from that 
circumftance, Aga-d’ivlp : the true name is y1gar~ 
dwip. A few miles above* Aga-nagara, was the 
city called Cutudupe by Arrian from Cativa- 
divipy a place famous in the pnninas. It is now 
called Catwa. 

Ganges-regia^ now SatgamVy near Hoogly. It is a fam¬ 
ous place of worfhip, and was formerly tlie red 
dcnco of the kings of the country, and faitl to 
have been a city of an immenfe dze, fo as to have 
fwallowed up one hundred villages, as the name 
imports : however, though they write its name 
Satgamv, I believe it fhould be Sa/ganiv, or the 
Jeven villages, becaufe there were fo many cenfu- 
rated to the Seven litjhis', and each of them had 
one appropriated to his own ufe. 

' Palura, now Valor ah, or Pullefah, four or five miles 
to the weft of Oulharya below liudge-budge. A 
branch of the Ganges ran formerly to the weft of 
it, and after palling by Naga-bafan, or Nagam- 
bapan, fell into the fea towards Ingellee. From 
Nagam-bafan the weftern branch of the Gaines 

was 
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was denominated Camhitfon Ofimm by the Greeks. 
This place is now ricliculoufly called Nanga- 
iHiJfdti, or the naked abode ; whereas its true 
name is Naga-ha/im, or the abode of fnakes^ with 
which the country abounds. 

Sir Wii.LtAM JoxKs lays, “ the only difficulty in 
“ deciding- the lituation of Palibotlvra to be (he fame 
“ as Patali-putra, to which the names and moll cir- 
“ cumftances nearly correfjwnd, arolc from henccj 
“ that the latter place extended from the confluence 
“ of the Sone and the Ganges to the litc of Patna, 

“ whereas Palibothra Hood at the jumflion of the 
“ Ganges and the Erannoboas ; ^but this difficulty has 
“ been removed, by linding in a claffical Sanf'erit book, 
“ near two thoufand years old, that Hiranyabahec, or 
golden armed, which the Greeks changed into Kran- 
*' noboas, or the river with a lovely murmur, was, in 
“ in fadl, another name for the Sona itfelf, though 
“ Migojlhenesy from ignorance or inattention, has 
named them fcpaiately.” J-lJe ^Jiatlc Rtfcarches, 
vol. If', p. i\. 

But this explanation will not be found fufficient to 
folve the difficulty, if Hiranyahaha be, as I conceive 
it is not, the proper name of a river ; but an appel¬ 
lative, from an accident common to many rivers. 

Patali-putra was certainly the capital, and the refi - 
deuce of tlie kings of Magadha or fouth Bchar. In 
the Miuira Raejhafa, of which I have related the 
argument, the capital city of Chandra-Gupta is called 
Cul'umapoor tlirpughout the piece, except in one 
paflage, where it feems to be confounded with Patali- 
putra, as if they were different names for the fame 
place. In the paflage alluded to, Riirjfafa alks one 
of his meffengers, “ If he had been at Cufumapoor ?*’ 
the man replies, “Yes, I have been at Patali-putra.” But, 

Sumapoii 
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Sutpapon, or Plmlwarec, to call it by its modern 
iiamc, was, as the word imports, a pleafure or flower 
garden, belonging to the kings of Patna, and iitu- 
atc, indeed, about ten miles W.S.W. from that city, 
but, certainly, never furrounded with fortifications, 
which ylnmnUa^ the author of the Mtuirn Racftiafa lays, 
the abode of Chatuira-Gupia was. It may be oftered 
in excufe, for fuch blunders as thefe, that the au¬ 
thors of this-, and the other poems and plays I have 
mentioned, written on the fubjedl: of Chanilra-Gvpta, 
which arc certainly modern productions, were for¬ 
eigners ; inhabitants, if not natives, of the Deccan ; 
at Icaft Amianiu was, for he declares that he lived on 
the banks of tlie God^veri. 

But though the foregoing confiderations mult place 
the authority of thefe writers far below tlie ancients, 
whom I have cited for the purpofe of determining the 
lituation of Palibothra ; yet, if we conlidcr the feene 
of action, in connexion with the incidents of the 
ftory, in the Miulra Racfliafa, it will aflbrd us clear 
.evidence, that the city of Chti;t.h\i-Gupfa couhl not 
have Itood on the fite of Patna ; and, .a pretty Itrong 
prefumption alfo, that its real lituation was where I 
have placed it, that is to fay, at no great difiance 
from where Rajc-mehal now ftands. h’or, firfi, the 
city was in the neighbourhood of Ibmc hills which lay 
to the fouthward of it. Their lituation is cxpreflly 
mentioned; and lor their contiguity, it may be in¬ 
ferred, though the precife difiance be not let clown 
from hence, that king Nanda’s going out to hunt, his 
retiring to the rclervoir, i^mong the hills near Patal- 
candara, to cpiench his thirft., his murder there, and 
the fubl'equent return of tlie aflallin to ihe city with 
"his mailer’s horfe, are all occurrences related, as having 
happened on the fame day^' I'he mefiengers allb 
who were fent by the young king after the dif- 
covery the murder to fetch the body, exe¬ 
cuted their commitlion and returned to the city 
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the faille day. Thefe events are natural and ptobablej- 
if the city of Chandra-Gupta was on the fite of liaje-* 
mehal, or in the neighbourhood of that place, but are 
utterly incredible, if applied to the fituatloh of Patna* 
from which the hills recede at leaft thirty iriilcs in any 
diredlion. 

Again, Patalcandara in Sanferit, ligniflcs 
of a volcano ; and in fadt, t;he hills that form the 
glen, in which is lituated the pldce now called Moo- 
tijarna, or the pearl dropping fprhtg, agreeing perfectly 
in the circumftances of dittance and direction from 
f Kaje-rtiehal with the refervoir of Patalcandara, as def* 
cribed in the poem, have very much the appearance 
of a crater of an old I'olcano. I cannot fay I have 
ever been on the very fpot, but 1 have obferved in the 
neighbourhood, fubftances that bofe undoubted marks 
of their being volcanic produdlions ; no fuch a,ppear- 
ances are to be feen at Patna, nor any trace of there 
having ever been a Volcano there, or near it. Mt\ 
Davis has given a curious defeription of Mootijarua,. 
illuftrated with elegant drawings. Pie informs us tlicrc 
is a tradition, that the refervoir was built by Sultan 
Suja : perhaps he only repaired it. 

a. .7 . 

The confufion Anantd^ and the other authdrs above 
alluded to, have made in the names of Patali-putra and 
Bali-putra, appears to me not difficult to be accounted 
for. While the fovereignty of the kings of Maghadha* 
or fouth Bahar, was ex.ercifcd within the limits of their 
‘hereditary dominions, the feat of their government 
was Patali-putra, or Patya: but Janafarulha, one of 
the anceftors of Chan4fa~Gupta, having fubdued the 
whole of Prachi, as we read in the puninas, fixed hid 
refidence at Bali-putra, and there he fuffered a moll 
cruel death from Ortjlma and Bala Hama, who 
caufed. him to be fplit afunder. Bala refiored 
thefon, Sahad^a, to his hereditary dominions; 
and from that time the kings of -INiaghadha, fof 
^twenty-four generations, reigned peaceably • at 

Von, V. S Tatna, 
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Patna, until AaWit afcendecl the throne, who, .prov-' 
ing an a<ftive and enterprifing prince, fubdued the 
■vl'hole. of Prachi ; and having thus recovered the con- 
queds, that had been wrefted from his ancellor, pro- 
bsibly- re-cllablifhcd the feat of empire at Bali-putra ; 
the hiflorians of Alexander politively aflert, that he 
did. Th us while the kings of Palibothra, as Dio¬ 
dorus tells us, funk, into oblivion, through their doth 
and inadtivity, (a reproach which feems warranted by 
the utter filence obferved of tlie pollerity of Bula Ruwa 
in x\\c ^ut anasi not even tlicir names being mention¬ 
ed ;) the princes of I'utali-pulra, by a contraiy con- 
du(^l, acquired a reputation that Ipread over all India : 
it was, therefore, natural for foreign authors, (for fuch 
at lead, ylmiuta was.) efpecially in coinpolitions of 
the dramatic kind, where the effedl is oftentimes bed 
produced by a negledf. of hiftorical prccifion, of two 
titles, to which their hero had an equal right to didin- 
guifh him by the molt illudrious. The author of 
HaconUila has committed as great a midake, in mak¬ 
ing Iladinapoor the refi«!ence of Dujhiruhita^ which 
w.as not then in exidcnce, having been built by Hajti, 
the fifth in defeent from Ditjlnnuuta ; before his time 
there was, indeed, a place of w'orlhip on the fame fpot, 
but uo town. Tlic fame author has fallen into another 
error, in adlgning a fituation of this city not far 
from the river Malini, (he fhould ratltcr have faid the 
rrouh’t that rakes its name from a village now called 
JMulyuui, \o the wedward of Lahore : it is joined by a 
new channel to the Ravy ;) but this i.s a midake ; Haf- 
tinapoor lies on the banks of the old channel of the 
(rJanges. The defeendants of Peru redded at Sangala, 
whole extenfive ruins are to be lecn 4ibout fifty miles 
to the wedward of Lahore, in a part of the 
cotthtry uninhabited. I will* take occadonto obferve 
here, that Arrjan has confounded Sangala witli Sal- 
pailb. Or Salgana, or the midake has been inade by 
his copyids; Frontinus and Polyanus have prelerved 
rfic true name of this place, now called CalatLore ; 
jftid clof(^-*'toI it-is- a defeated village, to this day 
'■ *“ • - called, 
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oalled Salgheda ; its fituation anfwers exa^ly to the 
clcfcription given of it by Alexander s liidorians. The 
kings of Sangala arc known in the Perfian hiftory 
iby the name of Schangal, one of them affille'd Afrar 
“^iah againft tlic famous Caico/ni ; but to return from 
this digreflion to Patali putra4 

The true name of this famous place isj Vatali-fura^ 
which means the town of Patali, a form of Devi wor- 
fliipped there. It was the reficience of an adopted fon 
of the goddefs hence called ^atali-pntra, or the 

fon of Patali. Patali-putra and Bali-putra are abfo- 
lutely inadmiflable, as Sanferit names of towns and 
places ; they are ufed in that ionic, only in the fpoken 
dialedls ; and this, of itfelf, is a proof, rliat the poems 
in queilion are modern productions. Patali-pura, or 
the town of Patali, was called limply Patali, or cor¬ 
ruptly Pattiali, on the invalion of the Muliulmans : 
it is mentioned under that name in Mr. Dow's tranf- 
lation of FeriJJitu's hiftory. It is, I believe, the Pa~ 
tali of Pliny. From a paflTage in this author com¬ 
pared with others from Ptolemy, MarcianuSi Heraclcota, 
and Arrian in his Vcriplus, we learn that the merchantsj 
who carried on tlie trade from the Gangetic Gulphj 
or Bay of Bengal, to Periinula, or Malacca, and to 
Bengal, took tlieir departure from I'omc place of 
rendezvous in the neighbourhood of Point G^daveryj 
near the mouth of the Ganga Godavery. The Ihips 
ufed in this navigation, of a larger conllruClion than 
common, were called by the Greek and Arajpian 
failors, colamlrophonta, or in the Hinduftani dialed^ 
coilan-di-fota, coilun boats or Jliips: for pota in Sanf¬ 
erit, lignifics a boat or a Ihip.; and di or da, in the 
weftern parts of India, is either an -adjeClive form, or 
the mark of the genitive cafe^ Pliny has preferved to 
us the track of the merchants who traded to Bengal 
from Point Godavery. 

S 2 liiey 
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' ‘They went to Cape Colinga, now Palmira; thence 
to'Dandagula-,' now Tcntu-gully, almoft oppofite to 
Fultati * ; thence to Tropina, or Triveni and Trc- 
beni, called Tripina by the Portuguefc, in the lall 
century; and, laftly, to Patale, called Patali, Patiali 
as late as tl)e twelfth century, and now Patna. Pliny) 
who millook this Patale for another town of the fame 
name, fituate at the furrimit of the Delta of the Indus, 
where a form of Devi) under the appellation of Patali 
is equally worfliipped to this day, candidly acknow¬ 
ledges, that he could by no means reconcile the vari¬ 
ous accounts he had feen about Patale, and the other 
places mentioned before. 

The account tranfmitted to ns of Cltaiidra-Gupta) 
by the hiflorians of Alexander) agrees remarkably 
well with the abftra(5l I hav'e given in this paper of the 
Mudra Ritcjliafa. By Athenaais, he is called Sandra- 
coptoS) by the others Sandracottos, and fometimes An>-^ 
drocottos. He was allb called Chandra fimply ; and, 
accordingly, Diodorus Siculus calls him Xandrames 
from Chandra, or Chantiram in the accufative cafe ; 
for in the weftern parts of India, the fpoken dialects 
from the Sanferit do always alFedf that cafe. Ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch) in his life of Alexander, Chan- 
dta-Gupta had been in that prince’s camp, and had 
been heard to fay afterwards, that Alexander would 
have found no ditficulty in the conqueft of Priflii, 
Or the country of the Pralians had he attempted it, 
as the'king was defpifed, and hated too, on account 
of his cruelty. 

• In the' 'Mudra RAcJhald it is (aid, that king Nanda, 
.after a fevere fit of illnefs, fell into a ftate of im- 
tarcillity, which betrayed itfclf in his difeourfe 


This is tlie only place in this eflay not to be found in RennelPs 
Atlas. 
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»nd aAions ; and that his wicked miniftcr, Saeatara, 
ruled with defpotic fway in his name. Diodonts Sir 
cuhis and Cur this relate, that Chandram was of a low 
tribe, his father being a barber. That lie, and his fa¬ 
ther Nanda too, were of a low tribe, is declared in 
the Vijhnu-puratui and in the Bhaga-vat Chandram^ as 
well as his brothers, was called Maurya from his mo¬ 
ther Mura ; and as that word in Sanferit fignifies 
a barber, it furnifhed occalion to his enemies to afperfe 
him as the Ipurious ofllipring of one. The Greek 
hillorians fay, the king of the Prafu was affliffinated 
by his wife’s paramour, the mother of Chandra ; and 
that tlie murderer got poflcllion of the fovereign au¬ 
thority, under the Ipecious title of regent and guar¬ 
dian to his mother’s children, but with a view to de- 
ftroy them. The puranas and other Hindu books, 
agree in the fame fadts, except as to the amours of 
Sacatara with Mura, the mother of Chandra-Ctiptu^ 
on which head they are filent. Diodorus and Curlius 
are rnillakcn in faying, that Chandram reigned over 
the Prafu, at the time of Alexander s invafion : he 
was contemporary with Seleucus Nicator. 

I fufpedf Chandra-Gup/a kept his faith with the 
Greeks or Yavans no better than he had done with 
his ally, the king of Nepal ; and this may be the mo¬ 
tive for Seleucus crcdling the Indus at the head of 9 . 
nuitierous army ; but finding Sandro-coptos prepared, 
he thought it expedient to conclude a treaty with 
him, by which he yielded up the conquells he had 
made ; and, to cement the alliance, gave him onic 
of his daughters in marriage-f'. Chandra-Gupta 
appears to have agreed on his part to funiiih 


* Seethe Juiwivecd, ’N\'hcre it Is fa id, the oflspring of a barber, 
begot by flcalth, of a female of the Sudra tribe, is called Maurya: 
the offspring of a barber and a flave woman is called Mauiya, 

+ Siraho, p. 724, 
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Seteuais annually with fifty elephants ; for we read of 
•AnUochus the Great going to India, to renew the al¬ 
liance with king Sophagafemus^ and of his receiving 
■fifty elephants from him. Sophagafemm\ I conceive, 
to be a corruption of Shivaca-SSnOf the grandfon of 
Chandra-Gupta. In the puranas this grandfon is called 
Afectvvard-dhana qt full of nierry, a word of nearly the 
fame import as Afeca-fena or Shkuicafena ; the latter 
lignilying he ivkofe armies are merciful do not ravage 
aad phif/der the country, 

'I'he Ton of Chatulra-Gufta is called Allitrochates 
and Amitrorates by the Greek hiftorian. Seleucus 
lent an ambaflador to him ; and after his death the 
fan;;* good intelligence was maintained by Antiochus 
the ton or the grandfon of ScJeucus. This fon of 
Chattdra-Caipla is called Varifdrii in the purmtas ; ac¬ 
cording to Parafiira, his name was Dafaratha ; but 
neither the one nor the other bear any affinity to 
Amlirncates : this name appears, however, to be de¬ 
rived from the Sanlcrit flitra-Gupia, which ligniiies 
fiiveJ by Mitru or the Sun, and therefore probably was 
only a furnamo. 

It may be objedled to the foregoing account, the 
improbalsility of a Hindu marrying the daughter of 
tt Yavana, or, indeed, of any foreigner. On this 
dilficulty I confulted the Pundits of Benares, and they 
all gave me the fame anfwer; namely, that in the 
time of Chandra-Gupta the Yavanas were much 
'refpe<Sfed, and were even conlidered as a fort of Hin¬ 
dus though they afterwards brought upon themfelves 
the hatred of that nation by their cruelty, avarice, 
capacity, and treachery in every tranfa6lion while 
they ruled over the wefterh parts of India; but 
that at any rate the obje^lion did not apply to 
the cafe, a? Chqndt'a-Gupta himfelf was a ^u- 
dra, that is to lay, of the lowell clafs. In the 

Vyhrqt- 
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pf^^^tt-furdaa, and in the Bhtgawati it is recorded, 
that eight Grecian kings reigned over part of India. 
;They are better known to us by the title of the 
^Grecian kings of Baiftri.'ina. ylnian in his PeripluSt 
.enumerating the exports from Europe to India, fets 
jdown as one article beautiful virgins, who were gc- 
tnerally fent to the market of Baroche. The Ilindns 
iacknowledged that, formerly, they were not fo llri^l: 
/as they are at this day ; and this appears from their 
I books to have been the cafe. Slrabo docs not poll- 
i tively fay that Chandra-Gupla married a daughter of 
‘ Seleuctts^ but that Seleucus cemented the alliance he 
had made with him by connubial affinity, from which 
■ expreilion it might equally be inferred that Sdeuciis 
i married a daughter of Chamlra-Gupta ; but this is 
not fo likely as the other; and it is probable the 
daughter of Seleucus was an illegitimate child, born 
in Perfia after Alexander s conqueft of that country, 

Befwc I conclude, it is incumbent on me to ac¬ 
count for the extraordinary difference between the line 
of the Surya l^arfas or children of the iun,, from 
Irlyh'acu to Dafaratha-Rama, as exhibited in the fe- 
t'ond volume of the Jljiatick Refearchesy from the Vijli- 
nu-purana and the Hhagaveaty and that fet down in 
the Table I have given with this EBay. The line of 
the Surya Varfasy from the Bhagawat being abfolutdy 
irreconcileable with the ancefrry of Arjuna and 
Cdirijknay I had at firll rejedfed it, but, after a Iqpg 
fcarch, I found it in the Ramayen, fuch as I have re- 
prefented it in the table, where it perfectly agrees 
w’ith the other genealogies. Dafaratha-Rama was con¬ 
temporary w'ith Paraju Rama^ who was, however the 
cl deft ; and as the Ramayen is Ae hiftory of Dafara- 
tha-Ramay we may reafonably fuppofe, his anceftty 
was carefully fet down and not wantonly abridged. 
I {hall now conclude this Eflay with the following 
remarks: 
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I. It has been aflerted in the fecond voluwic of the 
Ajidtiiik Rufearches, that Parqfara lived about 1180 
years before Chrifi, in confequence of an obfer_yatiOn 
ofjLlj£places^£the^colures. But Mr. Dtivis having 
c^liaered this I'i.ibjtli'lt” Willi ^the minuteft attention, 
avithori7.e3 me to fay, that this obfervaiion muft haw 
been made i:-VQ:^ venrs hef i a rp. - » l m. Ch riftian asni. 1'his 
js al^b contirniecl by a paflage from tl^ l^arajara Satt- 
hita in which it is declared, that the Vdt'tya or heliatal 
rifing of canopus, (when at the dillance of thirteen de-l 
grees from the fun, according to tjie Hindu altro-l 
nomers,) happened in the time of Parafaru, on tlie 
loth of Car lira ; the difference now amounts to 
twenty-threo days. Having communicated this paf- 
fage to Mr. Davis, he informed me, that it coincidedJ 
with the oblervation of the places of the colurcif 
in the time oj' ParaJ'ava. 

Another fyqchronifm ffill more intereffing, is that 
of the tlood of 4Jeucqlton , which, according to the 
beft chronologer^ happened ISQO years before Chrijt, 
DeucaUoh is derived fxQXW D6o-Cuhun ox Dio Culjun: 
the true Sanferit name is Diva-Cula-Yavana. The 
word Cula-Yavanu is always pronounced m converla- 
tion, and in the vulgar dialects Cd~lyihi or Calijun: 
litlerally, it lignifies the devouring Y'avana. He is 
reprefented in the purdnas, as a moft powerful prince, 
who Uveclr in the weffern parts of India, and gene¬ 
rally relided in the country of Camboja, now Ga&m, 
the ancient name of which, is Sqfiii or Sajha. It is 
true, they never beftow upon him the title pf Diva\ 
on the contrary, they call him an incarnaty demon : bct 
caufe he prefumed to oppofe Crijhna ; and was very 
near dvfeatihg his ambitious projedfs ; indeed Crijhna 
was nearly overcome and I’ubducd, after feventeen 
'bloody battles; and, according to the exprefs words 
of the purdnas, he was forced to have recourfe to 
treachery : by which means Cdhiin was totally defeated 
intheeightcenth engagement. That bisfollowersandde- 
fpendantsfliould beftow on him the title of Deva, or Deo, 
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is very probable ; and the numerous tribes of Hin^ 
dus, who, to this day, call Cr'ijhna, an impious wretch, 
a mercilefs tyrant, an implacable and moft rancorous 
enemy. In fhort, thcfe Hindus, who confider Crtjkna 
as an incarnate demon, now ttxpiating his crimes in 
the fiery dungeons of the low'eft hell, confider Culyihi 
in a very difterent light, and, certainly, would have 
no objection to his being called Ueo-Calyun. Be it 
ns it may, Deucalion was conlidered as a Da'va or 
Deity in the weft, and had altai's eredlcd to his hoiK 
our. 

The Greek mythologifts are not agreed about him, 
nor the country, in which the flood, that goes by hi.s 
name, happened : feme make him a Syrian; others 
fay, that his flood happened in the countries, either 
round mount Etna, or mount Athos ; the common 
opinion is, that it happened in the country adjacent 
to Parnafus ; whilft others feem to intimate, that he 
was a native of "India, when they aflert that he was 
the foil of Prometheus, who lived near Cabul, and 
v/hofe cave was- vilited by Alexander, and his Mace¬ 
donians. It is called in the puranas Garnda-Jdhan, or 
the place of the Eagle, and is lituated near the place 
called Skibi, in Major Rennell's map of the weftern parts 
of India; indeed, Pramathaji is better known in 
Sudia by the appellation of Sheba *. Deo-CdlyAn, 
wiio lived at Gaani, was obliged on the arrival 
of Crljhna, to fiy to the adjacent mountains, accord¬ 
ing to the puranas ; and the name of thefe moun¬ 
tains was formerly Parnafa, from which the Greeks 
made Pamafiesi they arc lituated between Gazni 
and Pelhower. Crtjkna, after the defeat of Cdlyun, 
defolated his country with fire and Iword. Tlds is calle4 
in Sanferit Pralaya ; and may be efteifted by wa¬ 
ter, fire, famine, peftilence, and war: but in 0e 
vulgar dialedts, the word Pralaya, fignilies only a 

* (\r\ Sflnfrrifr Anri Sliihr NT VI/* nfi 
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flood or inundation. The legends relating to Deo!- 
Calyzitt, 'Prometheus and his cavcy will appear in the 
next dilTertation I fhall have the honour to lay before 
the Societj\ , 

II. Megajihenes was a native of Perfia, and enjoyed 
the confidence of Sihyrtius *, gov'ernor of Arachofia, 
(now the country of Candahar and Gazni,) on the 
part of Seleucus. Stbyrtius lent him frequently on the 
embaffies to Sandrocupios. When Seleucus invaded 
India, Megajihenes enjoyed alfo the confidence of that 
monarch, who font him, in the character of ambaflador, 
to the court of the king of Prachi. We may fiifely 
conclude, that Megajihenes was a man of no ordinary 
abilities, and as he Ipent the greateft part of his life 
ih India, either at Candahar or in the more interior 
j parts of it; and, as from his public charadler, 

' he muft have been daily converfing with the molt 
diftinguilhed perlbns in India, I conceive, that if the 
Hindus, of that day, had laid claim to fo high an an¬ 
tiquity, as tbofe of the prefent, he certainly w'ould 
have Dcen acquainted with their pretenfions, as well 
as with thofe of the Egyptians and Chaldaeans ; but, 
on the contrary, he was aftonifhed to find a fingular 
conformity between the Hebrews and them in the. 
Potions about the beginning of things, that is to fay, 
•of ancient hiftory. At the fame time, I believe, that 
the Hindus, at that early period, and, {perhaps, 
long before, had contrived various ailronomical po- 
• riods and cycles, though they had not then thought 
of framing a civil hiftory, adapted to them. Allro- 
logymay have led them to fuppofe fo important and mo¬ 
mentous an event as the creation muft have been con- 
■ nc<Sled with particular conjunctions of the heavenly bo¬ 
dies; nor have the learned in'Europc been entirely free 
“ifom fuch notions. Having once laid down this pofition. 


* Arrian, B. 5, p. 203. 
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they did not know where to flop ; but the whole 
was condudied in a mofl clumfy manner, and their 
new chronology abounds with the moll grofs abiur« 
dities ; of this, they themfelves are conlcious, for, 
though willing to give me general' ideas of their chro^ 
nology, they ablblutely forl'ook - me, when they per¬ 
ceived my drift in a iln<5ler inveftigation of the I'ub- 
jc6l. 

The lofs of Megajlhenes' works is much to be- la¬ 
mented. From the few fcattered fragments, prelerved 
by the ancients, we learn that the hiftory of the ' 
Hindus did not go back above 5042 years. The MSS. 
differ ; in fome we read 6042 years ; in others 5042 
and three months, to the invafion of India by 
jilexander. Megojtheties certainly made very parti¬ 
cular enquiries, tince he noticed even the months. 
Which is the true reading, I cannot pretend to de¬ 
termine ; however, I incline to believe, it is 5042, 
becaufe it agrees bell with the number of years af- 
figned by yllhutnnxar, as cited by Mr, Hailly, from the 
c-reation to the flood. This famous aftronomer, whom 
1 mentioned before, had derived his ideas about the 
time of the creation and of the flood, from the learned 
Hindus he had confulted; and he afligns 2'22{> 
years, between what the Hindus call the laft renovation 
of the world, and the flood. This account from ATe- 
gajihenes and uilbtmiazary agrees remarkably well with 
the computation of thfe Sepiuagint. I have adopted 
that of the Samaritan Pentateuch, as more conformable 
to fuch particulars as I have found in the purdnas ; 

I muft confefs, however, that fome particular circum- 
llances, if admitted, feem to agree bed with the 
computation of the Septuagint: befldes, it is very pro¬ 
bable, , that the Hindus, as well as ourfelves, ha<i 
various computations of the times we are fpeakingjpf. 

Alegajlhenes informs us alfo, that the Hindus had a 
Jill of kings, from Dionyjius to Sandrocuptos, to the 
number of 153. Perhaps, this is not'to be under- 

flood 
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ilodd of fa^tefliong in .a direft line: if fo, it agrees 
well cnwigh with the prefent lift of the decendants of 
Nar^it, or Tko-Nmjh. Tliis is what they call the gene¬ 
alogies (imply, or the great genealogy, and which they 
eonlider as tlie bafts of their hiftory. They reckon 
thefe fucceflions in this manner : from Naujha to 
Crtjhna^ and collaterally from Naujh to Parirjhita ; 
and afterwards from Jarafandha, who was contempo¬ 
rary with Crijhna. Accordingly the number of kings 
amounts to more than 153 ; but, as I w'anted to give 
the full cKtent of the Hindu chronology, I have in¬ 
troduced eight or nine kings, which, in the opinion 
of feveral learned men, fhoulci be omitted, particularly 
ftx, among the anceftry' of CriJhua. 

MegqftheneSy according to Pliny and Arrian, feems 
|to fay, that 5042 years are to be reckoned between 
Pimiyfius, or Deo-Nan/lia, and Alexander, and that 
153 kings reigned during that period ; but, I believe, 
it is a miftake of Plhiy and Arrian ; for 153 reigns, or 
even generations, could never give fo many years. 

Megafihenes reckons alfo fifteen generations between 
Dionyjiiis and Heretdes, by wiiom w’c are to under- 
ftand, Crijhna and his brother Bala-Rama. To ren¬ 
der this intelligible, wc mutt confider Naujh in two 
different points of view: Naujh was at firll a mere mor¬ 
tal, but on mount Meru he became a D6va or God, 
hence called Deva-Nau/h or Dco~NauJh, in the vulgar 
dialetfts. This happened about fifteen generations 
before Crijhna. It appears that like the fpiritual ru¬ 
lers of Tartary and 'Tibet (which countries include 
the holy mountains of Meru), Deo~NauJh did not, pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, die, but his foul fhifted its habitation, 
ondgot into a new body whenever the old one w'as worn 
out, either through age or Ikknels. The names of 
three of the fucceftbrs of Naujha have been preferred by 
Ati'ian', theydit^Spariml^as^ Budyas, ‘dndiCradevas. The 

firll 
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firft feems derived from the Sanfcrit Prachinvau, 
generally pronounced, Vrachinhau^ from which the 
Greeks made Spartemhau in the acculative cafe; the ^ 
two others are undubitably Sanfcrit, tliough much 
diftorted, but I fufpecfl them to be titles, rather than 
proper names. 

III. This would be a proper place to mention the 
poderity of Nouh or Salya’i-rato^ under the names of 
Shurma or Shania (for both are ufed,) Charma and 
Jyapti. They are mentioned in five or lix furaruis^ 
but no farther particulars concerning them are related, 
bclides what is found in a former etlay on Egypt. In 
the lid of the thoufand names of a fort of Li¬ 

tany, which Brahmens arc obliged to repeat on cer¬ 
tain days, Vtjhnu is called Sharma, bccaufe, accord¬ 
ing to the learned, Sharma or Shama, was an incarna¬ 
tion of that deity. In a lid of the thoufand names of 
Siva, as extracted from the Padma-purana, the 371 ft 
name is Shama-Jaya, which is in the fourth caft, an- 
fwering to our dative, the word being under- 
llood ; Vraife to Sharmaja, or to him vcho was incar^ 
tutted in the honfe of Sharma. 

The name is Sharma-piitradnya, in the fourth 

cafe alfo, praife to him who gave offspring to Sharma. 
My learned friends here inform me, that it is declared 
in I’omc of the furaruis, that Sharma, liaving no chil¬ 
dren, applied to Siva, and made Tapafya, to his hon¬ 
our. Ijivara was fo pleafed, that he granted his re- 
queft and condefeended to be incarnated in the 
womb of Sharma's wife, and was- born a fon of Sharma, 
under the name of Bakswara, or Jfwara the infant. 
Baleswara, or fimply Ifueara, we mentioned in a 
former cliay on Semiramis ; and he is obvioufly the 
of Scripture. 
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I In another lift of the thouland names of Siva (fot 
there are five or fix of them extraifted from fo man}' 
purdms) wc read, as one of his names, Balesa Isa 
or Iswa'ka the infant. In the fame lift Siva is faid 
to be Varahi-Paeaca, or he who fojtered and che- 
riJIiedYAv.!\.ni, the confort of Vishnu, who was in¬ 
carnated in the character of Sharma. From the above 
paiVages the learned here believe that Siva, in a hu¬ 
man lhape, was legally appointed to raife feed to 
Siiarma during an illnefs thought incurable. In this 
fenfe Jarhe t certainly dwelt in the tents of Shem. 
My chief pandit has repeatedly, and moft pofitively, 
allured me, that the pofterity of Sharma to the tenth' 
or twelfth generation, is mentioned in fome of the 
furduus. llis learch after it has hitherto proved 
friiitlefs, but it is true, that we have been able to pro¬ 
cure only a few fetflions of fome of the more fcarce and 
valuableThe field is immenfi^, and the powers 
of a linglc individual too limited. 

. V. I'hc ancient ftatues of the gods having been dc- 
llroyed by the Mulfulmans, except a few vvliich 
were concealed during the various perfccutions of 
thefe unmerciful zealots, others have been crcdled 
occafionally, but they are generally reprefented in 
a modern drefs. The Itatuc of Bala^Rama at Mutra 
has very little refemblance to the Theban Herades, 
and,, of courfe, does not anfwcr exaiftly to the de- 
feription of Megajlhcnes. There is, however, a very 
ancient ftatue of Bala- Kama a place called Bidadeva, 
orBaldeo in the vulgar dialedls, w'hich anfwers min^ 
utely to his deferiptwn. It w'as vifited fome years 
ago by the late Lieutenant Stew'art, and I fhall de- 
feribe it in his own words: “ BaJa-Ra?na or Bala-deva 
is reprefented tlure with a ploughlh.'irc in his left 
hand, with which he hooked- his enemies, and in hiS 
right hand a thick cudgel, with which he cleft their 
i'culls; his fhoulders are covered with the Ikin of a 
tyger. The village of Baldeo is thirteen miles E. by 
S. from Muttra. 


Here 
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Here-1 fhall oblei'vc, that the ploujrhlliare is always 
reprelented very Imall lometimes omitted ; and tliat 
it looks exa^ly like a harpoon, with a ftronghook, 
or a as it is ufually called by tilhermcn. My 
faru/its inform me alfo, that Bula-Ra>ha is lometimes 
reprel'entcd w ith his Ibouldcrs covered w itli the Ikiii of 
a lion. 
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REMARKS ON THE NAMES OF THE 

CAB I RIAN DEITIES, 

AND ON SOME WORDS USED IN THE 
MYSTERIES OF ELEUSIS. 

BY CAPTAIN FRANCIS WiLFORD. 

TN the Aclhuiu-cofut we find the following legends, 
wdiich have an obvious relation to the Deities wor- • 
fhipped in the rayderies of Samothrace. 

In Tdtcila (or the infernal regions) refides the fove- 
rcign queen of the Nagas (large fnakes or dragons :) 
the is beautiful, and her name is yorlca. 
There, in a cave, fhe performed Tapq(yay\\i\\ lucli 
rigorous auflerity, that fire fprang from her body, and 
formed numerous agnl-iirulhs (places of facred lire) 
in Pdtalci. Tliefe fires, forcing their way through 
the earth, wafers, and mountains, formed various 
openings or mouths, called from tlience the Jlanutig 
mouths, or jui'dii-uitu'hi. By SamuDR (Ockani’s) 
a daughter was born unto lier called. Ram a'- df/vi. 
She is molt beautiful ; Ibe is Lacshmi ; and her 
riaiue is A^syo^xcersm a' or A''sYo''rciiisnTA. Like 
a jewel the remains coilcea.lcd in the ocean. 

The DuARMA-R.AJA, or King of Juftice, has 
two countenances ; one is mild and full of bene¬ 
volence ; thofe alone who abound with virtue, fee it^ 
He holds a court of juftice, where are many af- 
liflants, among whom arc many juft and piou# 
kings; CirixKAGUPXA a6ls as chief fecretary. 
Thcfe holy men determine what is dharma and 
adharma, juft and unjuft. His {pharma rajas) fer- 
Von. V. T vant 
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vant is called Carma'la : lie brings the righteous on 
celellial cars, which go of thcinlclves, whenever holy 
men are to be brought in, according to the di- 
ret^ions of the Dll auma-Uaj A, who is the fovereign 
of the Pitris. TJiis is called his ihvprd cotinh'iupice, 
and the righteous alone do lee it. liis of licr 
tenance or form is called Yam A ; this the wicked alone 
can fee. ft hhs larn;e teeth, and a monllrotis hodv. 
Ytiniu is the lortl of Paiala ; there he orders foiiic 
to .be beaten, foine to be cut to pieces, foine to be 
devoured by inonft'ers, &c. Ilis fervant is called 
CASirMAr..\^ who, with ropes round their necks, 
drags tlic wicked over rugged paths, anil throws 
them headlong into liell. He is- uniucrciful, and 
hard is his heart : every' body' treiiibles at tlic light 
of him. According to Mnaseas, as cited by the 
fcholiatl of yllipolloniiis ilhodins^ tlie names of the 
Cabirian Gods were Axieuos, or Ceiu.s, or the 
KaRTII ; AxiOCERSAOr PROS!:RPrNE ; AxiOCEllSO.S 
or PnuTO ; to whom ilicy add a fourth called Cas- 
AiiLLus, the fame with the infernal AIeuccry. 

Axt EROS is obvioufly derived from Afyoruca, or 
rather from yif'oru, or yljyoriis ; for fuch is tJie pri- 
milive form ; which liguilies literally', Jitc iclafc face 
is nt'jjt beautiful. 

AxiocKRSA*i3 dcrivcil from ^fyotcerfa^ a w'ord of 
the fame import with the former, and which was the 
facred name of Proserimne. This is ob\ioully'^ 
derived from the Sanl'crit Ft ajarjuirui, ox Jhe vcho is 
furr iut jrd by birjfC frakes tinJ iiraa^ous. H'totutus re, 
prefents her as furrounded Ity two enormous fnakes- 
who eondantly watched over her. SJie was ravifhed 
by Jujnier in the Ihape of an enormous dragon. Slie. 
was generally fuppolcd to be his daughter ; but the 
Arcadians, according to Purfauiti'-, inliltcd that llje 
was the daughter of Ceres and Neptune ; with whom 
'tire ancient mythologifls often confound Oceanus. 

As 
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As flie is declared, in the facred books of the Hin-„ 
dus, to be the fame with Lacjhmt, her confort of 
courfe is Vijhnu^ who rules, according to the puranas, 
in the weft, and alfo during the greateft part of tlie. 
night. In this lenfe P't/hnu is the Dis of the weftern 
mythologifts, tlie black Jupiter of Si at ms ; for Vijhnu 
is reprefcnttnl of a black, or dark azure complexion : 
Pluto or Yarna is but a form of V'^ijbnu. The titles of 
Dis or Ades appear to me to be derived from 
A'di or A'din, one of the names of V^ijhntu When 
Cicero fays *, 'Perrena autem vis omnes atque naturae 
Diti patri dedicata eji ; that is to fay, That nature, and 
^thc powers or energy of the earth, are under the di¬ 
rection of Dis. This has no relation to the judge of 
departed fouls, but ftdely belongs to P ijhnu. 

Axiocersos, or in Sanferit A's'yotcerfa, or A's'yot- 
cerfas, was Pluto or Dis, and was meant for Vijhnu. 
lljhuu is always reprefented as extremely beauti¬ 
ful ; but I never found A's'yolcerfa among any of hiS' 
titles : he is fometimes called Atcerfa, a word of the 
fame import. 

Casiimaea' or Casiivtaea's is obvioufly the Caf - 
\inilus of the wefterii mythologifts. The appellation 
of Cabiri, as a title of thefe deities is unknown to 
the Hindus ; and, I- belietc, by the Cabirian gods, 
we arc to underftand the gods worlhipped by a 
nation, a tribe or a foricty of men called Cabires, 
'I'he Cnveru'S or Citbrras, as it is generally pro¬ 
nounced are a trilje of inferior deities, pofleired of 
immenfe riches, and who arc acquainted with all 
places under, or above ground, abounding with 
precious nuials and gems. Their liiftory in the 
purdnas, begins with the firft Merm, and no mention 
is made in it of floods, at leaft my learned friends 
tell me fo. They arc reprefented with yellow eyes. 


C'lc, Dc Nutvra Dc^rurn. 

T 
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like the Pingacjhas (of whom vve fpoke in a former 
etiiiy on Egypt,) and perhaps may he the fame peo¬ 
ple ; certain it is the Phigacjhas worfhipped the Ca- 
birian gods. Diodonis Siadus fays, that the invention 
of fire, and the working of mines w'as attributed to 
them ; and we find a Cahhus rcprcfcntcd with a 
hammer in his hand. 

At the conclufion of the mylleries of Er.Kusis, 
the congregation was dilinilfcd in ihefe words : 
Koy.'--', Vext,Conx, Otn, Pax. Thefc myfterious 

words have been confidered hitherto as inexplicahli;; 
but they arc pure Sanferit, anti tiled to this day by 
Brahmens at the conclufion of religious rites. They 
are thus written in the language of the Gods, as the 
Hindus call the language of thcirfiicred books, Canfeha., 
Oin, PacJIia. 

Can scIIA fignifics the objetSl of our molt ardent 
willtes. 

Om is the famous monofyllablc ufed both at the be¬ 
ginning and conclufion of a prayer, or any religious 
rite, like Amen. 

Pacsha cxa6lly anfw'ers to the obfolcte Latin word 
Vlx: it fignifies change, courfc, ftcad, place, turn of 
tvork, duty, fortune. It is ufed particularly after 
pouring water in honour of the Gods and P'tiris. 
It appears alfo from ilESYciiirs, 

I. That thefe words were pronounced aloud at tlie 
conclufion of every momentous tranfadfion, religious 
or civil. 

II. That when Judges, after hearing a caufe gave 
their fuffrages, by dropping of pebbles of diflerent 
colours into a box, the nolle, made by each pebble 

was 
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was called by one of thefe three words (if not by all 
three) but more probably, by the word Pacjha ; .as 
the turn, or pacjka of the voting judge, w’as over. 

When lawyers pleaded in a court of juftice, they 
were allowed to fpeak tw'o or three hours, according 
to the importance of the caufe ; and for this purpofe, 
there was a Clepfydras, or iscater clock ready, which, 
making a certain noife at the end of the expired pacjha, 
I'ix, or turn, this noife was called Pacjha, See. 

The word Pacjha is pronounced J'acjh and va(t in 
the vulgar dialers, and from it the obfolete Latin 
word •vix is obvioully derived. The Greek language 
has certainly borrowed largely from the Sanferit; 
but it always affecls the fpoken dialects of India; 
the language of the Latins in particular docs, which 
is acknowledged to have been an ancient dialect of 
the Greek. 


T 3 
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XX. 

ACCOUNT OF THE 

, PAGODA AT PERWUTTUM. 

EXTRACT OF A JOURNAL BY CAPTAIN COLIN 
MACK ENZIE, 

COMMUNICATED HY MAJOR KIRKPATRICK. 

^''HR Pagoda of Pt rwutlunj, hitherto unknown to 
I- Europeans, is iitiiatcd near the fouth bank of 
tlie Kiftna, in a wiUl tr<i(*T of < ounlry, altnoil un¬ 
inhabited, except by the Chinlliars, about 

f b") miles W. of Inawada in Guntoor. 

Jfori/.ontal J (i.'J miles E. N. I'k ofCanoul. 
dillancc ■! And I'uppofcd to be 103 miles S. 
and { I'k of Ilydrabad. 

March J4th, 17C)4.—Having fent notice to the ma¬ 
nager of the revenues (the principal oflicers of the 
circar) that I was dclirous of feeing the Pagoda, pro¬ 
vided there was no ohjci'dion, I was informed at noon, 
that I might go in. Tlie manager did not appear very 
delirons of paying any of the common civilities, 
but tlie Brahmens crowded rcaind to condutSt 
me into the place. On entering the fouth gate, 
we rlefcended by fleps, aud through a fmall 
door, to the inner court, where the temples arc: 
in the centre was the Pagoda of Mallccarjee, the 
principal deity worfliipped here. It is fquare, 
-and the roof is terminated by a py'ramid of rteps ; 
the whole walls and roof on the outlide, are co¬ 
vered with brafs plates, which have been gilt, but 
the gilding is now worn ofl'. Thefe plates arc joined to¬ 
gether by fmall bars and fockets, fo that the whole may 
be taken off without damage the fpire or pyramid is 
not above thirty feet from the ground ; the. plates are 

T 4 plain. 
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plain excepting a few cmboiied figures of women, 
feme fmall ornaments, and on the friezes of tlie doors, 
the pannels of which are alfo plated. A ftatue 
with three legs is placed over each of the three entries ; 
to fupport this uncommon figure, a poll is carried up, 
which, at firft fight, gives it the appearance of being 
empaled. On the well fide of the pagoda inferiptions 
are engraved very neatly on three Iheets of brals 
plates. Oppofite to the fouth fide, on a neat bafe- 
ment and pedellal ornamented with brazen figures 
of cows, is a flender pillar about twenty-four or 
thirty feet high, entirely coinpofcd of brafs plates ; 
it is bent; and from the joints, which plainly appear 
in the plaring, it feems to be laid on a bamboo en- 
doled within. Tlie four lides of the petlcllal are 
covered with inferiptions, two in (lentoo or Tellinga, 
one in Grindarn, and one in Naggeriiu : the fird ic- 
ven lines of the latter in large well defined cha- 
raders, 1 copied; five fmaller lines followed, which I 
could not copy lo exadly, the character being fmall, 
and the pcdeltal highly elevated, borne charadlcrs 
are alfo engraved on the fillet and ornamental parts 
of the moulding. From hence I was conduded 
to the finaller and more ancient temple of Man- 
mcCAiiJEK, where he is adored in the figure of a 
rude Hone, which I could juil dillingiiilh througli 
the dark villa of the front building on pillars. Behind 
this building an immenfe fig tree covers with its fhucle 
the devotees and attendants, who repofe on feats 
placed round its trunk and carpeted. Among thefe 
was one liyrcjggy who had devoted himfelf to a per¬ 
petual relidencc here ; hi.s Ible fublillencc was the 
milk of a cow, which I faw him driving before him : 
an orange coloured nig was tied round his loins an<l 
'his naked body was belmeared with allies. 

Some of the Brahmens came in the evening, 
with a copy of the inferiptions on two of the brafs 
plates: they profelied not to know e.xadlly, the 

meaning 
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meaning of them, being, they faid, Sanfcritium Jigum. 
The fame ignorance of the language of their religious 
books, feems to prevail through all thefc countries. 
The Brahmens in attendance here, are relieved at 
ftatecl times, from Autcowr and other places, as this 
place is unwholefome and the water bad. One of 
them faid, he had books at Autcowr, explanatory 
of the hiltory of the Pagoda, and of the figures carved 
on the walls. Tliough they had never heard that any 
European had been liere before, they did not expreis 
any iiirprife at this vilit. Some of them applied for 
medical aid, but no fever prevailed among them at that 
time. 

During the troubles of Scvi-roiv, the Chinfuars 
occupied the Pagoda, who Itripped it of fome orna¬ 
ments and damaged it. Since Sevi-7-ow had fubmitted 
tJie revenues derived from the refort of pilgrims, are 
colledted for the canoul circar by a manager or aumil- 
dar, who rcfides witliin the enclofure, as do the 
febundies and peons, ftationed here to protect the pil¬ 
grims, who come from all parts at certain ftated 
feflivals. 

The red colour, that predominates in the rock of 
this country, (which is a granite,) is very remarkable. 
The fnperftratum, which, in many places, forms 
the naked fupertices of the foil, is of a black co¬ 
lour, and from the fmooth fliining furface it frequently 
exhibits, appears to ha/e been formerly in a Hate 
pf fulion, but goes to no great depth ; the next ftra- 
tum is compofed of grains of a reddirti colour, mixed 
with others of a white fliining quartz, in greater 
proportion and of a larger lize, fo as to give the ftone, 
when quarried, a greyilh colour, which is more ob- 
fervable after it has been cut or chilfeled. Iron is 
found in feveral parts of this mountainous tradl;, and 
fo are diamonds, but the labour is fo great, and the 
chance of meeting with the veins fo very uncertain. 
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'that the digging for them has been long difcontinued { 
the following places were mentioned as producing 
them, viz. 

1. Stiringamiitta, near Jaffa Reorv, on the. other 
fide the Kijhia, where the ferry and road to 
Amirabad crolies. N. B. A Pagoda here. 

“1. Routa Pungahii two parous dillant, near Patcloh 
Gunga. 

3. Gojfah Reow, twel%'e parous down the river. 
N. B. a ferry or ford there. After the heavy 
rains, when the rivers fall, they are found foine- 
times in the beds. This place is near the ruins of 
Chundra-gonmpfy-'putnam, formerly a great town 
on its north bank, and now belonging to Am- 
rar'iHy. 


The weather being warm, I was defirous of getting 
over as much of this bad road as I could before, noon : 
no/ tei.t? ..ii.l baggage had been fent off at four, A. M. 
P' i 1 only remained at the Pagoda, with the intention 
I • .. hingtbme remarks on the fciilpturcs of its wall 
fi- - -r - day light appeared. But the. Brahmens with 
t' v (who had'hitherto fiiewn a fhinels 

tr not experienced in any other parts of the 

jo. < > :ic to requefi:, that, as I w^as the firft Eu¬ 

ro]'., vlif' had ever came fo far, to vifit Mallecarjee 
anti I i'ce:'-prevented from feeing the objedl of their 
'W'orihip, by yciierdav not being a lucky day, I would 
remitin with tiicm that day, affuring me, that the doors 
would be opv'.ed at ten o’clock. I agreed to wait till 
that iiou“, being particnlariy defirous of feeing, by 
whac means, the light w.as refiedfed into the temple, 
■which ti)e unikilfulnefs of my interpreter could not 
■explain inicliigiDly to my coniprchcntion. Notice be¬ 
ing at lalt given, at about half pafi: eight, that the fun 
■was high enoiigh, the doors on the eaft fi’de the gilt 
Pagoda were thrown open, and a mirror, or refledf ing 

Ipeculum, 
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fpeculum, was brought from the Rajpool amuldars 
houfe. It was round, about two feet in diameter, and 
fixed to a brafs handle, ornamented with figures of 
ro\vs ; the polifhed fide was convex, but fo foul that 
it could not reflect the fun beams ; another was there¬ 
fore brought, rather fmaller and concave, funoundeti 
by a narrow rim and without a handle. Direc^lly op- 
pofite to the gate of the J^agoda is a fione building, 
railed on pillars, enclofing u well, and ending in a 
point'; and, being at the difiance of twelve or fourteen 
feet, darkens the gateway by its Ibadow, until the fun 
riles above it: this, no doubt, has been contrived on 
purpofc to raife the expedtation of the people, and by 
rendering the liglit of the idol more rare, to favour 
the impofition of the Brahnrens, The moment being 
come, I was permitted to ftand on the fteps in Iront of 
the threlhold without, (having put olf* my llioes, to 
pleafe the diredtors of the ceremony, though it would 
not have been infilled on,) while a crowd furrounded 
me, impatient to obtain a glimpfe of the aweful figure 
within. A boy, being placed near the door-war, waved 
and played the concave mirror, in Inch a manner, as 
to throw gleams of light into the Pagoda, in the deepefl: 
recefs whereof was difeovered, by means of thefe co- 
rufeations, a fmall, oblong, roundifii white fione, with 
dark rings, fixed in a filver cafe, I was permitted to 
go no farther, but ray curiofity was now fufficiently 
fatisficd. It appears, that this god Mallicarjee is no 
other than the Lingam, to which fuch reverence is paid 
by certain calls of the Gentoos; and the reafon why he 
is here reprefented by Hones unwrought, may be un- 
derfiood from the Brihmens’ account of the origin of 
this place of worlhip. My interpreter had been ad¬ 
mitted the day before into the fanilum fanffortim, and 
allowed to touch the fione, which he fays is fmooth, 
and fiiining, and that the dark rings or ftreaks are 
painted on it; probably it is an agate, or fome other 
fione of a filicious kind, found near feme parts of the 
Kilhna, and of an uncommon fize. The Ipeculums were 
pf a whitifh metal, probably a mixture of tin and brafs. 

Thefe 
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Thefe arts, clefigned to impofe on the credulity of 
the ignorant fuperftitioiis crowd, feem to have been 
culti\:ated I'ucccrsfuily here, and the didiculties at¬ 
tending the journey, witli the wild gloomy appear¬ 
ance of the country^ no doubt, add to the aweful 
imprcflion made on their minds. 

The BrShmens having given me the following ac¬ 
count of the origin of the Pagoda, 1 inlert it here, 
as it may lead to farther enquiry, and by a comparifon 
with other accounts, however clifguifed by fable or 
art, fome light may be thrown on the hiftory, and 
manners of a people fo very iuterefting. 

“ At Chundra-gumpttr-patnum, twelve parous down 
the river on the north lide, formerly ruled a Raja 
of great power, who, being ablcnt feveral years 
from his houfc, in confequefice of his important 
purfuits abroad, on his return fell in love with his 
“ own daughter, who had grown up during his long 
“ abfence. In vain the mother reprefented the im- 
piety of his paffion : proceeding to force, his tlaugh- 
** ter fled to thefe deferls of Perwuttum, firft vttter- 
ing curfes and imprecations againll her father ; in 
“ confequence of which, his power and wealth de- 
“ dined; his city, now a deferted ruin, remainsa monu- 
ment of divine w'rath ; and himfelf, ftruck by the 
** vengeance of Heaven, lies deep beneath the waters 
** of Puttela-gunga, which are tinged green by the 
“ firing of emeralds that adorned his neck.” Here 
is a fine fubjed for a fable ; it may, however, fur- 
nifh a clue to hiftor}’, as the ruins of this once opu¬ 
lent city are ftill laid to exift. This account of the 
origin of the devotion here, bears a great refemblance 
to that of the pilgrimage to *Mou£crrat in Catalonia^ 
mentioned in Baretli's travels. 

“ The priheofs w^as called MaUicfi-davi, and lived 
in this wildcrnefs. Among her cattle, was a remarka- 
bly fine black cow, which fhe complained to her 

“ flerdfmen. 
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“ herdfmen, never gave her milk. He watched be- 
“ hind the trees, and law the cow daily milked by an 
“ unknown perfon. Mulica-Divi informed of this, 

“ placed herfelf in a convenient lituation, and be- 
“ liolding the fame unknown perfon milking the cow, 

“ ran to llrike him with an iron rod or mace, which 
“ (he held in her hand ; but the figure fiuldcnly difap- 
“ pcared, atid to her aftonilhment, nothing remained 
“ but a rude Ihapclefs ftone. At night the god ap- 
“ peared to her in a dream, and informed her, he 
“ was the perl'on that milked tiic cow ; llie, therefore 
“ onthis fpot, built the firli: temple lhatwas confecrated 
*• to the wordiip of this deity reprefented by a rude 
“ done.” This is the fccond temple that was fhewn, 
yefterday, where he is exhibited in the fude Hate 
of the lirfl difeovery, and is called Mudi~Mnl1a-Car~ 
jre or Afc/Uccarjee ; the other temples were afterwards 
built in later times, by Rajas and other opulent 
j.cribns. The lingam, Ihewn by retie6ted light in tbe 
gilded temple, has alfo its hittory and llories, ftill 
more abfurd and wonderful, attached to it. It w'as 
brought from the (now <lefcrtcd) city of Chun- 
dra-goompty-patnam. The princefs, now worfhipped 
as a goddels, is alfo called Brama-Rumbo, or Stri- 
ch'iJhim-Rumho, from whence this Pagoda is called 
tinchiilum. She delights peculiarly in Perwuttum, 
but is called by eighteen other names. 

It may be proper here, to take notice of the carv¬ 
ings on the outer walls, as they are remarkable for 
their number, and contain Icfs of thofe monftrous fi¬ 
gures than other buildings of this kind. It would 
appear that the (lories reprefented on feveral divifions, 
or compartments, are deligned to imprefs on the 
mind fome moral leflbn, or to heighten the reverence 
inculcated for the objedt of adoration here. The 
culloms and manners of the Gentoos ; their arms, 
drefs, anmfements, and the parade and (late attend¬ 
ant on their fovercigns, in former times, might be 
elucidated by a minute infpedlion of the figures, repre¬ 
fented 
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fcnted on the walls ; drawings of which, and tranfla- 
tioi)s of, or extradls from, any books or inicriptions, 
that miglit be found, having relation to them, would 
be ufeful to that end. 

The feveral Pagodas, Choultries, and Courts, are 
enelol'ed by a wall ()()<) feet long and 510 feet broad. 
In the centre of this inclofure arc the more ancient 
buildings already dcfciibcd. Below the level of the 
prine.ipal gate, a road or avenue, twenty-four feet 
broad, goes parallel without to this wall, from whence 
is a defeent by Heps to ganlens on the north lide ; 
from the call gate a doulilc colonade runs, 120 yards, 
forming a Hrect ; an oblong lank is on the^ well lide, 
from which water was conducted to rolcrvoirs in the 
gardens, but thefc are now entirely neglccHcd ; the 
town or pettah covered the fouth lide, and the S. E. 
angle ; the form of the ineloliire is an oblong Iquare, 
w'ith one Iquare projection to the weft. 'I'he great 
gateways are, as iifual, liipportcd by Itonc pillars, 
leaving apartments for the guard on each lide tlie en¬ 
trance : they are covered with fpircs of brick work ; 
and this, with the pillar between, being retired fotne 
feet within tlic line of walls, Ihews that they arc of 
more modern conltrudtion, though the fpires are rather 
ruinous : and it may be proper to remark, that thefc 
brick fpires, formed of I'cveral dories witli I’mall pi- 
laflers, of no regular order, and llie niches ornamented 
with ligiires in plailter, feem to be the latcll invention 
ufed in the Pagodas; thofc with pyramidal roofs, Itep- 
falhion, and the fummit crowned, fometimes by a 
globe, are more ancient and of feveral lizes, lo low as 
four feet in height : built of lloiic, and I’ecm to be the. 
iirll improvemenr on the early rude temples of rough 
ftoncs fet up on end to coyer tlie image of the god. 
Thefe lirft attempts arefrecjuently feen among the liills. 
The wall of the inclofure is built of hewn blocks of the 
greyi fh Hone, fruiri lix to feven feet long by three high, 
»xa<5tly fquared and laid together, and about eight or 
nine rows of thefe, from the level of the interior 

pavement 
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pavement, leaves its height, from twenty-four varied 
to twentv-fevcn feet ; the whole of the wall on the 
outfide (being 2,100 feet by twenty-four, allowing 
240 for the opening of the gates and I'quare projection 
on the weft fide) is covered with carvings and figures 
fculpturcd out of the block. Every tingle block, has 
a rim, or border, railed round it, within which, the 
carving is railed on a level with the rim, defigned evi¬ 
dently, to protect the figures I'rom injury, wliile raifed 
upon the wall. 

The firft and lowed row of thefe ftones is covered 
with figures of elephants, harnefled in clifterent ways, 
as if led in procefiion, many of them twilling up trees 
with their trunks.—2nd. The fecond row is chiefly 
occupied with equefirian fubjeCts ; horfes led ready 
lluldled and their manes ornamented, others tied up to 
])illars, Ibme loofe ; a great many horfemen arc repre- 
I'ented, engaged in light, at full gallop, and armed with 
pikes, I’words, and fliiclds; otliers are feen hunting the 
tyger, and running them through with long fpears. 
The riders are reprefented very Imall in proportion to 
the horfes, probably to diltinguilli the fize of the lat¬ 
ter, as a finallcr call leems intended to be rcprelented 
among the led horl’cs, where a few are leen lower in 
lizc, loinetliing rclembling the Acheen breed of horfes. 
All thefe figures are very accurately defigned. It is re¬ 
markable, that fevcral figures are reprefented gal¬ 
lopping off as in flight, and at the fame time drawing 
the bow at full ftretch ; thefe Parthian figures feem to 
have entirely dropped the bridle, both hands being 
occupied by the bow; fome of them are feen advancing 
at full Ipecd, and drawing the bow at the fame time. 
This mode appears to have been praClilcd by the In¬ 
dians, as it is highly probable, that the arts of common 
life only, are here reprefented in the lower row.—r 
3d. On the third row, a variety of figures are re¬ 
prefented, many of them hunting pieces ; tygers (and 
in one plaec a lion) attacked by fevcral perfons j 

crowds 
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crowds of people appear on foot, many armed with 
bows and arrows, like the Chiiil’uars ; many figures 
of Byrraggics or Jogies arc feen difiinguilhcd by 
Itirgc turbans, carrying their Hicks, pots, and bun¬ 
dles, as if coming from a journey; fome leaning 
on a firick as if tired, or dccrepid from age ; others ap¬ 
proaching with a mien of refpedt and adoration.—Tiie 
fourth, lifth, fixth, and feventh row^s, are filled (as 
it would appear from the fcanly information I was 
able to obtain) with reprefentation.s of, feveral events 
regarding the deities of the place, or expreffive alle¬ 
gories of the moral and religious dogmas of the 
Briihmens *, and probably fome may record particular 
events of real hiftory.—The eighth lias fewer car¬ 
vings than the reft, fome ftones are occupied by a 
fingle flower of large lize, perhaps intended for the 
facred flower (lotos) : and fome, though but a few, 
by the figure of a god.—Tj^e ninth, or upper row, 
is cut into openings, in the imnncr of battlements, 
and the floiics, between each of thefe apertures, 
are alternately fculpiurcd with the figures of the 
Ijingam, and a cow fliaded by an umbrella, to fignify 
its pre-eminence. 

To examine the particular groups rcprcfcntcd, 
would have taken up much more time than I could 
fpare, but I particularly noticed the following : ifl, a 
figure with five heads, weighing two figures in a ba¬ 
lance : one of them appears to liave a little out-ba¬ 
lanced the other. From what I could underftand from 
the Brahmens, this was meant for Bka'hma weighing 
Vijhnu and 6’riv/, or Sulravinu ; the latter is heavieft. 
This alludes to the different fe<5ts, or followers of 
Vijhmi and Siva. Another figure alio reprefented two 
perfons weighed in a balance,* both equal, but the ex¬ 
planation of this I could not learn. 

Second. Several people pulling at the 
head and tail of a great luakc, which 

is 
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is ttvifted Tound a Lingam. . This I>^had feen carved on 
the walls of tlie pagoda of Wentigmetta, near Sidmti 
in September 1792 . 

3d. Elephants treading*a man under foot. 

4th. A naked figure of a woman approaching the 
JAngam : in her left hand fhe holds the fmall pot ufed 
for ablution; in her right a firing of beads (higam. 
valu) : a hand appears iffuing from the Lingam^ 


The Brahmms explained the meaning of this fculp- 
ture, “ Acuma Drvi naked, approaching to worlhip 
the lAngam ; a hand appears fuddenly from it, wav- 
“ ing, and a voice is heard, forbidding her to approach 
“ in that indecent fituation.” A maxim of decencyi 
in the height of religious zeal is here inculcated. 


5th. The ftory of Mallecarjee and the facred 
cow (the origin of the pagoda) is reprefented in two 
different places. The cow appears with its udder 
diflended over the Lingam, which differs from the ac¬ 
count of the Brahmens in not being reprefented as a 
rough ftone ; a perfoh near a tree is fecn, as if looking 
on ; a kind of divifion feems to feparate thefe figures 
from a woman, in a fitting pofture, with an umbrella 
held over her, to denote fuperior rank ; on the right, 
behind a tree, is a figure very indiftin<fi:, probably 
intended to reprefent the herdfman : the trees are 
badly executed. 

6th. Among the number of animals in the procef- 
fion on the fecond hand third row, two camels are 
reprefented with a perfon on each, beating the nagra^ 
or great drum. 

VoL. V. U . 7th. In 
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* 7th. In one compartment the figure of ah alliga-* 
tor, or crocodile, with its fc^es and monftrous teeth 
is feen, running open mouthtd, to devour a perfon 
lying before it; two women are ftanding near a third 
fCated; they are looking on a child near them. I 
got no explanation of this. 

8th. An elephant and tyger fighting. 

The fculptures on the fouth and eaft fides are in 
good prefervation ; thofe on the weft and north are 
rrtbre injured by the weather. The age of the firft tem¬ 
ple might perhaps be difeovered from the irrferiptionsvy 
xf a tranflation of them could be obtained. I could' 
gain no information on this head; but I fufpecSi 
the building to be of higher antiquity than the know¬ 
ledge, or, at lead, than the ufe of gunpo’.vdcr among 
tliefe people ; becaufe among fo great a variety of 
arms as are fculptured upon the walls, fwords, bows, 
pikes, arrows, and fliields of a round figure, the match¬ 
lock is not be found, though a weapon fo much 
in ufe among the foligars. .On enquiring of the Brah¬ 
mens the meaning of thefe carvings, one of them re¬ 
plied, “ it was to fhew how the (»ods lived above 
but indeed they feem to have loft all traces of any. 
knowledge they may have formerly pofielTed, and to 
be funk into tlie profoundeftftate of ignorance. 


XXT. REW 
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XXI. 

HEMARKS ON THE PRINCIPAL iERAS 
AND DATES OF THE ANCIENT 
HINDUS. 

BY MB. JOHN BBNTiEY. 

T he confuiion and darknefs that pervade and 
overfpread the Hindu chronology, I am in¬ 
clined to think, proceed from two different caufes; 
the one, owing to the fancy of their Brdhmens and 
poct^i, in difguifing and embelliihing their hiftory with 
allegory and fi<?lion ; the other, to the ignorance 
of the modernwho, not able tp dilcern the 
difference between the feveral asras and modes of dat¬ 
ing, which were made ufe of by their ancient hiftp- 
rians, Brdhmens, and poets, in recording paft. events, 
have blended the whole together, into one mafs of ab- 
furdity and contradidlion. 

At this day, it is pot eafy to difeover the meaning 
of all the different niodes of dating formerly in ufe. 
It appears, however, from hiftoriem fadls, that they 
were moftly, if not all nominally the flvme, but eflen- 
tially different in other refpcAs :—they all went un¬ 
der the appellation of yngs, divine ages, Manvoan- 
taras, &c. but the yugs, divine ages, Munwantaras, 
&c, of the aftronoraers were diffeiejit in point of 
duration from thofe of the Brdhmens and poets, and 
thofc of the Brdhmens and poets were, in like manner, 
different from thoie of others : hence^it becomes abr 
folutely neceffary that we know the difference be-' 
tween each, that is, the aftronomic, the poetic, &c. 
&c. from each other before .we can attempt to analyze 
the Hindu chronology on true principles. It is from 
this mode alone that we can difeern truth though dif- 
giiifed by fitSlion; ^and, until the gordian knot, 
made fall by the hand of modern times, be untied, 
much will remain in obfeurity. 

V 2 The 
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** The aftronomic yugSs divine ages, &c. arc the only 
periods in which the real - number of years meant, 
. are not con/cealed : it may not .^therefore be improper 
before ! proceed farther to Hate ’ what thefe periods are, 
and their duration. - . ». 

The (^Ipa is the greateft of all the aftronomical 
periods, and the duration of it is 4320000000 years. 
This period is compofed, or made up, of the leffer 
yugSy &c. in the following manner. 

4 Yugs, viz. a Satya, a Treta, a Dwapar, and a 
Caliyu^, make one divine age or Maltayug ; 71 Maha 
yugs with Sandhi, equal to a Satyayug, makel Man- 
want ara ; and 14 Minwantaras compofe a Calpa, at 
the commencement of which: tber 6 ^is alfo a Sandhi, 
equal to a Satyayug. Th'e duration of each period 
is as follows: 


. Sandhi at the beginning of the Calpa 1728000 


Satya yug 

728000 

Treta yug 

1296000 

Dwapar yug 

864000 

Cali yug 

432000* 

One divine age or 

Maha yug 4320000 

71 Maha yugs 

306720000 

Add a Sandlii 

- 1728000 

A 'Martwantara 

308448000 

14 Manwantaras 

4318272000 


A Calpa, or a grand period 4320000000 


The Calpa is an anomalifiic period,, at the 
end of which .the Hindu ailronomers fay that the 
P^cea of the planet’s nodes and apiides will be; 

precifelj?' 
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precifely the fame as at the beginning of it; and the 
commencement of it was when the fun, moon, and all 
the planets, nodes and apfides, were in a line of con- 
jun<^ion, in the beginning of Aries, or 1955 , 884,897 
years ago : therefore fix MatmantaraS) 23 Mahayugs 
of the feventh Mmv^antqrat and as far as the 220897th 
year of the Cali vug, of the twenty-fourth Maha 
yug, are now,(A° 1796 ) expired of the Calpa. The 
ancient aftronomers, moft probably, for the fake of 
convenience, made the prefent Cali yug of the Hindus, 
of which there are now 4897 years expired, to com¬ 
mence when juft the firft half, or 216000 years were 
elapfed of the above mentioned Cali yug, of the 
twenty-fourth Mahayug-, and we are now only in the 
4898 th year of the fecond half of that period, i I 
fhall therefore by way of diftintftion, call the prefent 
Cali yug the “ Aftronomic ^ra.” 

The Brahmens and poets, in imitation of the aftro¬ 
nomic periods above given, invented others for their 
hiftory and poetry. Thfefe I fiiall diftinguifti by the 
name of “ Poetic A^s,” or ecras, becaufe they aro 
embellilhed by fi<ftipn, and covered over with a 
myfterious v<!il: nominally, they appear the fame as the 
^aftronomic periods, but hiftorical fadls prove them to 
be eflentially different in point of duration; one aftro¬ 
nomic year being equal to 1000 poetic ones ; hence^ 

Years Real Years 

A Poetic Satyayug of 1728000 is only 1728 
Tret a yug of 12960 OO 1296 

iXvaparyugoi 864000 864 

Cali yug of 432000 , 432 

The firft of thefe Poetic Ages, or Satya yug, com¬ 
menced at the creation and-the reft in fuccefiion, 
agreeable to the following fhort chronological table, 
continued down to the prefent time. 

U3 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ANCIENT 
iERAS, &c. 



Poetical 

JE^as, 

Year of t%e World. 

^JlronQmic.^ra 


C 

\ Adam 

0 

Cali yug 0 


1 

1 

Seth born 

1 

* 1 


130 

130 

151 

905 


905 

751 

906^ 

i 

Noah born 

906 

823 

Co 

1056 

1056 

824 

1636 

1728 

1 

Flood 

1656 

1728 

1729 
1787 

882 

PrADYjO- 
ta 1000 

Budha 1.1002 


39 

177 

Nimrod 

1905 

1907 

1043 

1101 


ICSCHWA- 

Abraham 

1048 

SiSUXGA 1139 


CHuand 

Noah’s death2006 I 

Nanda 1499 

• 

Budhu 

1 

2014 

Chandra- 


179 


2404 

. Gupta1599 


220 


2504 

PUSHPAMI- 

r§ 

27a 


2641 

TRA 1736 

CO 

316 


2753 

Vasude- 


676 


275.8 

VA 1848 

^ • 

! 776 

1 Pabas.\ra 

2825 

1853 


913 

Yudhishthjr 2825 

1920 

.2 

1025 

Vyasa 

2830 

1920 

vi 

RavialQZO 

Paricshit 

2835 

1925 

bn 

1097 

1097 

Vai,- . 

MI cl 102 

1107 

1152 

1296 


2 p 80 

3024 

1930 

2075 

2119 


The Cali jug commenced in Februafy, in the J)06th year or 
tlie world. 

CHRO- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE* OF ANCIENT 

jERAS^ &c; continued. 



Poetical 

ASras. 

Year of the^ 
World. 

AJtronomic JEra, 


CuSHA 1 

3025 

2120 


74- 

3098 

Balin 2193 


530 

3554 

Chandrabija 

s 

S QQ 

576 

3600 

2649 

676 

3700 

2695 

4^ 

776 

3800 

' 2795 

o 

864 

3888 

3889 

2895 

2983 


1 

3950 

2984 


62 

3983 

Vicramaditya 

K 

O . 

95 

Christ 4007 

- 3045 


119 

■ 4073 

Devapada 3078 

185 

4085 

.3102 

3“" 

197 

4088 

Narayanpala 

200 

" 4188 

3166 


300 

4320 

SacA 3180 


432 

4321 

4503 

3183 

3283 


1 

4520 

3415 

9r th 
Age. 

185 

4624 

3416 

200 

4720 

Varaha 3600 


300 

4920 

3615 


400 

5120 

3715 


6oo 

5320 

3815 


800 

' 5520 

4015 


looO 


4215 


1200 


4415 


. 


■4615 

1 

Curr,y.l483. 

» 

Curr. year5803 
■ U4 

Current year4898 
In 
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In the preceding table, I have placed the begin¬ 
ning of the aftronomic aera of the Caliyug, of which 
4897 years were expired in April kft in the 906 th 
year of the world ; at which time 905 years were 
elapfed of the Satyayug of the Poets, reckoning frpm 
its commencement at the Creation : hence it is felf- 
evident that the noti'on of the modern Hindus, who 
have confounded the fabulous Or hdlitiousages of their 
Poets with the agronomic periods merely from a limi- 
lari ty of names, are not only' erroneous, but even 
quite oppofite to the true inte'nt and meaning of 
the ancient Hiudtj writers themfelves ;. who, it may 
be proved, have fometimes adopted the alironomic 
sera of the Cali yag, during the periods of the 'Creta 
and Dwapar yugs of the Poets, and made ufe of either 
ajra, (aftronomic or poetic, and Ibmetimes both), ac¬ 
cording as it fuited their fancy, for recording not only 
pad events in general, but even one and the lame event. 

The fird inftance I fliall mention by way of proof 
is that, of Budha the ancient Mercury of the /I/n- 
dus. The late Sir WiEur am Jones, whole name 
can never be mentioned but w'ith higheft edeem, places 
the ancient Budha, or Mercury who married Ida 

daughter of Noah about the beginning of* the 
'Treiayug ; contemporary with Jisc’hwacu the fon 
of Noah. Now the Hindus in general, and the liha- 
gaivaiamrita in particular, fay that ‘‘ Budha be- 
came vilible the 1002(1 year of the Cali yug” (aftro¬ 
nomic aera) : let us therefore examine this mattera lit¬ 
tle, and fee . whether this is not the fame Budha 
who is recorded as living near the beginning of 
the Treia yug of the Poets ; contemporary with ,the 
fon of Noah. F'irll the I 002 d year of the Cali 
yug was the 1907 th from the .Creation. Secondly, 
Noah by tlie Mbfaick account, did not die before 
the 2006 th year from the Creation or about 
100 years after the appearance of Budha. Third¬ 
ly, and laftly, there was but one Budha in the 

time 
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time of Noah ^ and he is faid to have marri^ Ida» 
the daughter of Noah : hence we may fafely'4nfer* 
that the Bud ha, who appeared in the 1002d year of 
the Cali yug, or 1907 of the Creation, was thtS very 
fame that married Noah’s daughter, and is recorded 
as living near the beginning of the Treta yug of the 
Poets. Here we may plainly fee, that the events, as 
well as the time, perfectly coincide ; for the 1002d 
year of the Cali yug correfponds not only with' the 
latter days of Noah, but alfo with the 179 th.year of 
the Treta yug of the poets, as may be feen from the 
preceding table. 

, I (hall now mention another inftance, which, while 
it confirms what I have above faid, relpecfting, the 
ancientwriters or hillorians, adopting the agro¬ 
nomic cera of the Cali yug, at different times during 
the periods of the Treta and Dwapar yugs of the Po¬ 
ets, will at the fame time explain the caufe of all the 
confulion and abfurUities which at prefent appear in 
the ancient hiflory and chronology of the Hhidus. 

Valmic and Vvasa were two ancient contempora- , 
ry bards, whom the modern Hhuhis feparate by no 
lefs a period than 8640^ years, l.elieving Valmic 
to have lived near die clolb of the Treta yug, and 
Vyasa near the clofe of the Dwapar yug; and though 
they cannot but admit that the two bards had fre¬ 
quently converfed together on the fubjetft of their 
poems, yet they will ratlier account for it by lup- 
poling a miracle, than allign any real or -probable 
caufe for,an abfurdity, fo contradidlory, not only to 
nature, but to common fenfe. 

Vyasa was the fon of Paras ara, an ancient aftro- 
nomer, and Parasara was the grandfon of Vasish- 
THA, who was alfo an aftr.onomer, ahA piaboita or fa¬ 
mily priefl to Rama, king of Audhya or Oud^ wl^ 

reigned. 
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mgiied, according to the Hindu accounts near the 
clofe of the Treta yug of the Poets. Par as ar a, the 
father of Vyasa, was therefore.about one or two gene¬ 
rations after Rama, But, from the obferved places of 
the equinoxes and foltlices in the year 3000, of the 
prefent Cali yug, by one Varaha, an eilronomer> 
and their places as mentioned by Parasara, it jvould 
appear, that the obfervations of the latter mull have 
been about 1080 years before Varaha ; which will 
therefore place Parasara about the year 2825 of the 
world, correfponding to the 1097 th of the Treta yug 
of the Poets; and as Parasara may' have been then 
between thirty and forty years old, we may plaee Ra¬ 
ma about the year 1030; and Valmic and Vyasa 
about the year 1102 of the Treta yug of the Poets, 
being the 2830th of the Creation. Thefe years may 
not be the exa 6 t times in which they refpedlivcly 
lived; but, I believe, they do not vary from the 
truth above forty or fifty years either way, and nearer 
than this we cannot well expedl" to bring them. 

By having thus obtained the refpedlive times or 
years in which Rama, Parasara, Vyasa, and Val- 
Mic lived, we have ascertained a point of the utmoft 
importance to the chronology of Hindus. 

The war of Mahabarat took, place in the time of 
Vyasa, in confequence of which he itrote. his epic 
poem called the Mahabarat^ and on the compofition 
of which he confulted Valmic. Vyasa was therefore 
contemporary with Ciirishna, Arjun, Abhimariyir, 
Yudhishthir, Paricshit, and others engaged in 
that famous war. 

Shortly after that war, and towards the clofe 
of the reign of Paricshit, the Hindu hiftori- 
ons of that part of India, where Paricshit reigned, 

began 
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began to lay alide the the Poetic seras altogether, and . 
to adopt the aftronomic aera of the-Cali yug, of which 
near 2000 years were then expired. 

This circumftance of laying afide the poetic asras, 
and adopting the aftronomic, it feems in the courio 
of ten or twelve centuries after became either totally 
. forgotten, or mifunderftood, fo much fo in fa<ft that’ 
the very adoption of the aftrbnomic aera has been 
taken, by the modern Himlus for the aftual beginning 
of the Cali yug itfelf. This erroneous .notion, toge<< 
ther with thote which they entertained retpedting the 
duration of the different ages, the Satya, Treta, and 
Dwaparyugs of their poets, which they firmly believe 
to be the fame with the aftronomic periods of the 
fame name, and to have ended accordingly before 
the prefent Cali yug commenced, has been the caufc 
of all the confulion which appear in their ancient hif- 
tory and chronology. For finding the immediate 
fuceflbr of Paricshit mentioned in ancient hiftory 
as reigning in the Cali ytigy they concluded, though 
erroneoufly, that Paricshit muft therefore have 
reigned at the clofo of the Dxvapur yug ; and from 
this circumftance, having removed Paricshit from 
the clofc of the 'Vretayug down to the clofc of th« 
Dwaparyug, they were then obliged to place Yun- 
HisHTHiR, Arjum, Crishna, Habimanyu, and 
Vyasa, at the cl^ of the iXvaper yug alfo; by 
which means they feparate Vyasa,- from Valmiq'" 
his contemporary and friend, and the reft who were 
engaged in the war of Bharat from their proper 
places in hiftory by 864000 year of the poets. 

It is owing to the fatne erroneous notions repedling 
the Cali yug, that the modern I^ndus have thrown 
the ancient hiftory and chronology of the kings of 
Magadha or Bahar into confufion. For having difi* 
covered that Sahaoeva, the fon of Jarasastpha^ 
-was contemporary wichYunHisHTHiR, they concluded 

that 
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thdt as they had already plactct'YobttisHfHiR at the- 
<^^ofe of the Dvvapar yug Saha den a mufl be at the 
beginning of the Cali yug ; and therefore, without, 
further ceremony, not only removed Sahadeva but 
his nineteen Xucceilbrs, who fromed a dynaliy in the 
family of Jarasandha from the proper period in hif-' 
tory (between the years 1920 and 2193 of the Cali 
yug) and placed them immediately before Pradyota 
who began his, reign in the 1000th year of the Cali 
yug. This removal was productive of two abfurdities 
at once, both of which are particularly noticed by the 
late Sir William Jones in his chronology of the 
kings of Magadha. The one, that in confequence of 
placing the names before Pradyota they were ob¬ 
liged to aflert that the twenty princes reigned one 
thoufand years, that is from the beginning of the Cali 
yug in the year of <)0f) of the Creation down to the 
l'()05th. fo that they luuft have then reigned as well 
during the (flood as before and after it. The other, 
that as a chafm had been formed in that part of the hif- 
tory from which the twenty reigns were removed in 
order to make up that chafm as well as they could, 
they were obliged to aflert that a dynafly of four 
princes ofthe Canna race, the firll of whom (Vasude- 
va) came to the throne in the year of the world 2753, 
or 1848 of the Cali yug, reigned no lefs than 345 years. 

Now as Yudhishthir was the unclC and immedi¬ 
ate prcdcceflbr of Par ic shit, and confequently 
contemporary with Parasara the father of Vyasa; 
it is ch:ar that both Yudhishthir and Sahadeva 
muft have reigned about the year 2825 of the world ; 
which is about feventy two years after the reign of the 
above Vasudeva of the CW/wdLrace, and corrclponding 
prccifely with the chafm. 

Innumerable other inftances of the abfurdities 
of the modern IIiHdus might be produced, biit 

tbofb 
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thofc, I have mentioned and ei>^}aiHed> 'I -think are 
•fufficient.' I fhall therefore conclude the fufejeft of 
the poetic asras with the following table, fliewine the 
moon’s age and month, with the day of the week on 
which the.Satya, Treta, Dwapar/ and Cali yugs of tl^e' 
poets refpectively commenced ; which will prove, be¬ 
yond a probability of doubt, that they have no con¬ 
nection whatever with the agronomical yugs of the 
fame name, belonging to the lyftem of Meya ex¬ 
plained at the beginning of this eflay ; for in the lat¬ 
ter all the yugs, Manwantaras, &c. belonging to thh 
fyftera begin unvariably, on the hrft day of Bjfakhf 
the moment the fun enters Aries in the Hindu fphere. 


Poetic M,ras. 
•Satyayug 

Treta do. 
Dwapar do. 
Cali do. 


Days of 
the Week. 
Sunday 

Monday 

Thuifday 

Tuefday 


Moons Age and Month. 

3d titthee of the moon of 
Byfaih. 

gth do. of do., Cartic. 
28th do. of do. Bhadro. 
15th do. of do. Magh. 


Note, The lunar month takes its name from the folar month, in 
which the new moon happens to fall. 30 titthees mate a lu¬ 
nation. 


With refpeCl; to the day of the week mentioned in 
preceding tabic foijae of the Hindu accounts differ. 
The moon’s age and month are extracted'from the 
Brohno furan, • which agrees with the Hindu calendar, 
wherein the commencement of each yug ■ is alfo re» 
corded. 

The following table of the dates of the ten avatars 
or incarnation of the deity, which took place 
in the alcove mention yugs, is extracted from an 

augum 
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mgtm dr tontor called ** GtihjaU$guhje^* ' fiippo(cd 
cobaveb«en written by Sebb orSBEVA,ai£»^ deity. 


TABLE OP THE AVATARS. 



Avatars. 

Week Day. 

Moatr^s Jge 
and Month, 

Nakjhatra 

1 

iMojcuvo 

Monday 

1 titth^e'Revafi 

i 


j 

Chitro 



Kurmo 

Wednefday 

2 Joiffho. 

Rohini 

3 

Boraho 

Sunday 

7 Ma^ho\AJwmi 

4 

Nreesingho 

Saturday 

WByfakho 

Swati 

5 

Bajmiono 

PYiday 

12 Bkadro 

Sravana 

6 

POROSURAMO 

Saturday 

zByJokho 

Rohini 

1 

Ramo 

Monday 

Q Chitro 

Punaryohqfee 

8 

Kreesxo 

Wednefday 

23 Bhadro] 

Rohini 

9 

Boooho 

Sunday jlo Afaro 

\Byfakfia 

10 

Kolkee 

Saturday hAgrahain 

\Purvafura 


The iR- 2nd. 3d. and 4lth Avatars are fuppofed to 
have happened during the period of the Satya yug ; 
tlie 5th. 6th and 7th. in the Treta yug ; the 8th and 
pth. in the Dwapar yug ; and the loth or lull in the 
Cali yug of the Poets long lince paft. 

' Having then finilhed what I had to (ay felpe<5f- 
ing the poetic aeras and the abfurdities introduced 
-into, the hiftory and chronology of Hindus, by 
confounding them with the allronomic fyltem of 
Meya, I (lull now proceed to a third fyftem, 
wherein the Manwantaras appear to have been but, of 
fiidrt duration, and to depend on the revolutions of 
ekher JupiTKR or Satubn. This fyllem, like 
[thaif'of the poetic aeras, has been always 

confounded 
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eobfoanded with that of Meya*s> and oonfequently 
the caufe of much confuiion in the records of ancient 
times. To diilinguiih it from Meya’s I fhall call it 
the Puranic Syftem, and, by way of introdu(5lion, 
give the following table of the dates, &c. of the four¬ 
teen puranic Manwantaras, as contained in a. Hindu 
book entitled the Uttara Chanda^ from which Captain 
Francis Wh,pord was fo obliging as to favour me 
with an extra(Sl:. 


TABLE OE THE PURANIC MANWANTARAS. 


§1 

i 

Day of the Week. 

Moon 

'sAge^ Month 

Nakjhatr-a. 

1 

Began <jn Sunday. 

9th titthee of Afviu. 

Sravana^ ’ 

2 

- 'rhwjliuy. 

12 • 

- Cartic. 

Utto Bhor- 





drofada. 

3 

— Monday. 

3 

—— Chitr. 

Critica. 

4 

r - Friday. 

3 

- Bahur.HoJia. 

5 

--- ^FucfJay. 

30 

- Thai gun. 

Solobhifa. 

6 

- Saiuvdiy. 

11 

- Pons. 

Jihoini. 

7 

—^— Fridav, 

JO 

~ —- yifn\ ■ 

S^vati. 

8 

- 'Fuefdity. 

7 - 

Magh. 

* Onurada. 

9 

- Sunday. i 

23 - 

- Srubmi. 

Rhonini. 

10 

- Friday, 

15 - 

- ylfar. 

1 'ttoraSara 

11 

- Mondciy. 1 

15 

- Cartic. 

Critica. 

12 

——• FhurfJay. 15 

- Phalgun. 

Ultora- 





Pholguni. 

13 

-— JVednefdav 15 

- Ch}(r. 

('hilra. 

14; 

—.. JVeclneJ'day 

15 - 

—— YuiJhih.JtyJla. 


♦ Oniirada appears uicofre^, as the moon of Magh mull be 20 
or 21 days old before it enters Oniirada Nakfliatr, 


The 
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The order in which the ibove Manwantaras followed 
each other is ri<^t now known, but I have given them 
in the order in which they were written, in the mehio- 
x}Sil Jioke or verfe. However, as the firfl: Manwantara 
commenced iuft when fifty years of Bra'hma’s life 
(that is one half of the grand cycle of this fyftcm) 
were expired it is eafy to perceive that the I3th on the 
lift muft have been the firft Manwantara; and I fuf- 
pe<ft that the 10th was the fecond, the 11th. the 
third, the 12th. the fourth and the 14th the fifth Man¬ 
wantaras, all of which appear to have been computed 
according to mean motions only, the other nine hav¬ 
ing the appearance of being computed according to the 
true place of the planet, on which the regulation of 
the periods depen ded. 

In this fyftem, which appears to have'been in ufe 
before the time of Meya for yugs, viz. a Satya, Tre- 
ta, Dwapar, and Cali yug formed a Maha yug; fe- 
venty-one Maha yugs with a Sundhi, equal to a Sa¬ 
tya yug, formed a Manwantara ; and fourteen of fuch 
Manwantaras with a Sandhi, equal to a Satya yug, or 
lOOO Maha yugs, formed a Calpa or a day of BaA'H^rA, 
and his night was of the fame length ; 300 of fuch 
days and nights form one of his years ; and 100 of 
of fuch years the period of his life or the grand Vtira- 
ntc cycle, in which all the planets with the nodes and 
apfide? of their refpedlive orbits were fuppofed tore- 
turn to a line of conjumftion in the beginning of aries 
the point they let,out from at the commencement of 
the cycle. 

From the apparent fliortnefs of the Puranic Man- 
wantariis, (which probably did not exceed 3 or 400 
years at moft) and confcquently of the Calpa, the 
cycle or term of Bra''uma’s life above mentioned ap¬ 
pears to have been abfolutely neceftary in this fyf¬ 
tem to render is applicable to the purpofe of aftro- 

nomy. 
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nomy. But in the fyftem of Mbya now in ufe that 
cycle is now totally unncceflary, nor does it in fadt 
belong to it, as the Calpa alone in the latter, contains 
all the leller cycles of the revolutions of the planets, 
nodes, &c. within the period of its durations. 

Meya the fnppofed author of Surya Sidhanta^ lived 
in the Satya yug of the 28th Maha yug, of the 7th 
Manwantara of the fifty-tirft year of Brahma s life, 
and probably finding the Puranic fytlcm either incon¬ 
venient, or not* fufficiently corredf, he invented 
the prefent one on a much larger fcale, extending the 
duration of a Manwantara to 308448000 years, and 
^iimplihed the fyftem by making the yugs, &c. to de¬ 
pend on folar motion alone ; by which means, all the 
periods in his fyftem begin invariably on the firft day 
of Byfctkh, the moment the fun enters Aries in the 
Hindu fphere, which circumftance alone, mull ibrm 
a moll ftriking difference between it, and the Purauit; 
fyftem. 

In the Surya Sidhanta, Meya has ftated the obli¬ 
quity of the ecliptic in his time at 24<>, from whence 
Mr. S. Davis, a gentleman lo whom the public is 
^nder very conlldcrable obligations, for his valuable 
paper on the aftronomical computations of the Hindus, 
publiflied in the Hjiatic licjearches, computed that 
fuppoling the obliquity of the ecliptic to have been 
accurately obferved by the ancient Hindus as tw'enty- 
four degrees, and that its decreafe had been from that 
time half a fecond a year, the age or date of the 
Surya Sidhanla (in 17^9) wmuld be 3840 years ; there¬ 
fore Meya muff: have lived about the year 1956 of 
the creation. 

The Hindu books place Porosu Ram one of the in¬ 
carnate divinities in the 8th Manwantara of the Para- 
nic j'yffem, and fo they-do Vy'asa. and Osothamo, 
VoL. V. X the 
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the fon of Dron mentioned in the Mahahharat ; and 
lince the time of Vyasa the remaining fix Manwan- 
taras have expired, as will appear from the following 
table of all the Patriarchs or Munoos, &c. from the 
time of SvvoYOMBiiooRO or Adam, who lived in the 
firfl Mainvantara down to the end of the fourteenth, 
which I have extracted from the Sreebhagobot, and 
from wliich fome rational idea may be formed refpedt- 
ing the duration of the Puranic Mumvantara now ge- 
erally conftmnded witli the periods of the fame name 
belonging to Meya’s fyllcm, in wliich we are now 
no furtlic'F advanced than to the feventh Manwantara, 
and wliich was the fame when he wrote long before 
the time of Vyasa*. 


Table of ihc Patuiarchs or INIunnoos, and otherst 
during the fmrlecn Puranic Manvountaras. 


IR MANWANTARA. 

SWOYOMBHOOBO, OF 

Adam. Mtmoo. 


SoTORooPA, his wife 
pREEYOBROTO, llis fou 

LTitaxpado, his fe- 
cond fon 

AkooTE K S WOYOMB II003 

111 daughter 
Deboote ditto, ^2nd 
ditto 

Prosootee ditto, 3d 
ditto 


Roochee, the hulband of 
Akootee 

Kordom, ditto of De¬ 
bootee 

Do ICSOPROJAPOOT EE, ditto 

of Prosootee 
Tooreeto 
MoKEECnEU 
Meesro 
Yogo 


2d MANWANTARA. 


SWAROCHEESO. MutlOO ToOREETO 
Raja Dyumot his fon Urjostombho 

Raja Suseno ditto Rociioxo, & others. 

Raja Rocr.EESMOT,ditto. 
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3J MANWANTARA. 


tlxoMO. Munoo 
PoBONO his fon 
Srinjoyo, ditto 
JoGOTRO, ditto 
SoTYO 


Bedosuto 

Bhodro 

pROMODO 

SoTYOjEET, and 

others. 


many 


4th MANWANTARA. 

Tamoso. Munoo Beerso 

Breesokhyatee his fon Bedhreetoyo 
Norohketu, ditto Joteerdma 

SoTYOKHOROYO Treeseckhoisworo, And 

many others. 


5th MANWANTARA. 


Riboto. Munoo 
Botee his fon 
Beendiio, ditto 
Bhootoroyo 


Heronyoroma 
Bedoseeua 
Urdiiobahoo 
Beebiioo, & many others. 


6th MANWANTARA. 


CiiAKSooso. Munoo 
PuRRU his fon 
PuRRUSO, ditto 
SuDYUMNO, ditto 
pRODYUMNO, ditto 


Apyo 

Horyosmot 

Dweeroko 

MontrodrumOj and many 
others. 


7th MANWANTARA. 


Vavioswata, or Noau. 
Munoo 

Icsiiwaku his 1 ft fon 
Nresgo, 2nd ditto 

Drees TO, 3d ditto 

SoRYATx, 4th ditto 

Norisyaxto, 5th ditto 


Preesodhro his 6th fon 
NoBHocio, 7th ditto 

Kobee, 8th ditto 

Deesto, t;th ditto 

Baruno, 10th ditto 

Adityo 
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7th MANWANTARA (continued.) 


Bosu 

Ruduo 

Biswedebo 

Mobupgono 

OSNIKUMAR 

Ribhobo 

Kosyapo 


Otri 

Bosisto 

Biswamitro 

Goutomo 

JoMOnOGNEE 

Bhorodwajo 

pL’RONDOROj&matiy others. 


8th MANWANTARA. 


Sabobni Mur : oo . 

Neermoko his Ibn 

Beerojoska ditto 

SuTOPA 

Beeroja 

Omrektoprobho 

Gaboeo 


PoRosu Ram 
DtPI.IM \ x 

Oso i THAMO fon of Drox 
K n K1' o 
Reksyoskingo 
Vyasa or By AS A. 


ptli MANWANTARA. 


D o K s o s A B o i: X1 Muiioo 
Bootoketu Ills fun 
Diptiketu ditto 
Dreestokepl; ditto 
Moiiiciii 


Gtiorbo 

Pauo 

I)y utim ox 

SiiiUTHo and many otliers. 


10th MANWANTARA. 


Bromosabornee Miinoo 

Buurisin his lou 

Surasoxo 

BiUL'DUO 

lioBlSMAX 


SfKREETO 
SoXY O 
JoYO 

Ml'UXI 

SoMBiioo and many others. 


nth i 
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nth MANWANTARA. 

DmOMORSABORNEE Munoo NeERB ANO 
SoTYO Dhormo his (bn Roocheb 
Bihonggono Oruno 

Kamogomo Bidretto and many 

others. 


nth MANWANTARA. 


Rudrosabornee. Munoo Topomurti 


Deboban his fon 
Upodebo ditto 
Debosreesto ditto 
Horito 


Toposee 

Ogneedroko 

Gondhodhama 

others. 


and many 


13th MANWANTARA. 

Debosabornee. Munoo Sutramo 
Chitroseno his fon Neermoko 

Bichitro ditto Dibospotee and many 

SuKORMAi otliers. 


14 th MANWANTARA. 


Eendrosoborni. Munoo 
Urunggo his fon 
Bhuru ditto 
Bodhno ditto 

PoBETROO 

ClIAKSOOSO 


Ognee 
Bahoo' 

SOOCHEE 

SUDHO 

Magodho 

Others. 


and many 


Note. Several names in the foregoing table had the 
title of Devtas, Reejhees, &c. annexed to them, pro¬ 
bably by way of diftin6tion or pre-eminence. 

Utomo, Tomoso, andRiBOTO, the third, fourth, 
and fifth Munoos, were the grandfons of Swo- 
YOMBHOOBO or Adam ; DoKSO Sabornee, 

X 3 the 
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The Qth Munoo was the fon of Baruno or Varuno, 
the tenth Ton of'V'AivoswATA : therefore it is eafy to 
perceive that the Puranic Manr<s:antara, which was 
conliclered in ancient times as the duration of the life 
of a Munoo or Patriarch could not be very long, and 
ought not to be confounded with the Manwantaras 
of the prefent fyrtem of M^^ya, confifting of 
308448000 years each. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of the folar and lunar line of princes, who are faid to 
have reigned in the Cities of Ayodhya or Aiulh (now 
Ouci), and Pralijhthana or Vilora, othervvife Hajli- 
napoor (pow Delhi) refpedlively, from about the be¬ 
ginning of the Treta yug of the Poets, or 1002nd year 
of the aftronomic Cali yug, down to the time the folar 
line of princes became extindf ; when the country is 
fuppofed to have been conquered by fome foreign 
power; probably Alexander. 


Poetic 

Ativa. 

Solar Line. 

Year of 
the Wo, 

1 

Lunar Line, 

J7y 

ICSWACIIU 

1907 

Budha 


VicuesHi 


PURURAVAS 


CUCUSTA 


A YUSH 


Anenas 


Nahusiia 

Vsi 

Prithu 5 


Yayati 5 


VlSWAGAND- 


PlTRU 

Co 

HI 


Janamejaya 

Ci 

Chandra 



1 

b*; 

Yuv ANASWA 




Srava 


-10 


Vrihadiias- 




WA 10 




Dhundiiuma- 




RA 




Dridhaswa 




1002 


3d 
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Poetic 

uEfa. 


Is. 

Ti 

W 

c> 

•\ 

\ 

>-s 


•♦sfc 




Solar Line. 


Lunar Line. 

Heryaswa 

Nicumbiia 

Crisaswa 15 

Senajit 

Yuvanaswa 

Mandhatui 

PuRUCUTSA 


Prachinwat 

Trasadasyu 


Phavira 

20 



Anaranya 


ATenaryu 

Heryaswa 


ChARUI’ADA 

Prauuna 


SuH YU 

TrI VENDHA- 


Bahugava 

na 



Satyavrata 


Sanyati 

‘25 



Trisancu 


Ahanyati 

Harischan- 


I Raudraswa 

DRA 



UUOITA 


Riteyush 

Harita 


Rautinava 

Champa 30 


SumATI 

SUDEVA 


Aiti 

ViJAYA 


DusHMA TA 

Bharuca 


Bhabata 

Vrica 


VI TAT HA 

Bahuca 35 


Many'u 

Sagaka 


Vrihatesiie- 

Asmanjas 


TRA 

Ansumat 


Hasein 

. Biiaghira- 


Ajamedha 

THA 


Ricsha 

Sruta 40 


Samwarana 

Nabha 


CuRU 
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J^ra 

C.Yu^ 



Trf/tZ Yug^ or Silver Age, 
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Poetic 

j^ras. 


1007 

1107 


1296 


Solar Line. 

Year of 
the Wo. 

Lunar Line. 

Ajir, 

A£ra 

C.Yug 

SiNOHADWIPA 


Jahnu 


Ayctayush 


SuRATHA 


Ritaperna 


ViDURATHA 


Saudasa 45 


Sarvabhau- 




MA 45 


Asmaca 


Jayasinh.\ 


Mulaca 


Radhica ■ 


Dasaratha 


Ayutayusk 


Aidabidi 


Acrodhana 


Viswasaha50 


DevatixiiiSO 


Chatawanga 


Rusha 


Dergiiabahu 


Dillipa 


Uagu 


pRATIPA 


Aja 


Santanu 


DasARATHA55 


Vachytra- 


Rama 


VIRYA 55 




Pakdu 


Vriiiadbala 

2825 

Yudhjshthi- 

1920 



RA 


Vrihadrana 

2835 

Paricshit 

1930 

♦Urucrya 


*JaN AMAJA- 


* Vatsavrid- 


YA 


HA 60 


*Satanica6o 


*Pratoyoma 


*Sahasrina- 




CA 


*Bhanu 


*Aswamed- 




HAJA 


*Devaca 


*Asima- 




CRISHN A 


*SAHADEVA 


*Nemichac- 




RA 


*VlRA 65 

% 

*Upta 65 


*Vkidhaswa 

3024 

♦Chitrara- 

2119 



TA 



jywapar 


Poetic 

^ra. 

iBKAS 1 

Solar Line. 
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AJlr. 

AEira 

C.Yng 

1 

CUSHA 

30‘25 

♦SUCHIRATHA 

2120 


Attithi 


♦Dhritimat 



Nishadha 


♦Sushina' 



Nabas 70 


♦SUNITHA 70 



PuNDABICA 


♦Nrichae- 



CsHEMAD- 


SHUH 



HANWAS 


♦Suchinala 



Devanica 


*Paripeava 



Ahsniagu 


*Sunagar 



Paripatra 75 


♦Medhavin 



Ranachala 


75 



Vajiianabiia 


*NrI1’ANJAVA 


§ 

Arca 


*Derva 



Sugaxa 


*Trini 



VrnHRiTi 80 


*Vrihadra- 


. W 

IIXRANYANA- 


THA 


o 

BHA 


^SuDHASA 80 



PUSHYA 


*SatanICA 



Dru VASAND- 


♦Durmada- 


w 

HI 


NA 



SUDERSAXA 


*Rahinara 



Agnivern a85 


*Dandapani 



SlGHlRA 


*Nimi 85 



Maru 


♦Cshimaca 



PuASUSRUTA 





Sandhi 





Amersana 90 




1 

Mahaswat 


- 90 



Viswabhahu 





Prashniiajit 





'Tacsiiaca 





‘"^Bannumat 





95 


- 95 

1 



I ■ 

• 

Dwapar 
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Poetic 

JEra, 

1 

Solar Line. 

Year of 
the Wo. 

Lunar Line. 

jijir. 

JEra 

C.Yug 


♦Practxcas- 





WA 


--- 



*SUPRATICA 





♦Marudeva 





*SUNASC1IA- 


- 100 



TRA 




i? 

♦PUSHCARA 




**>* 

<=Q 

100 





♦Axtaricsua 





*SUTAHAS 


- 105 



*Aiv 11 TRAJIT 





♦Vrihauuaja I 




w 

ss 

♦Bariii 105 

1 




♦CkITANJAYA 1 




1 

^Rananjaya 


- 110 



♦Slocya 





♦SuDHODAllO 





♦Langalada 





♦Pbasenajit 





*Csudraca 


- 115 



*SuMITRA 





- 115 




864 

- 117 

3888 

- 117 

208.- 


In the preceding table I have placed Yt'Diiisii- 
TufR in the year 2825 of the world corrcfponding to 
the 1097 th of the I'reta yng of the Poets, and to the 
ig 20 th of the aftronomic Cali yug : that this is about 
the period in which Yudhishtiiir reigned I have not 
myfclf the fmalleft doubt, not only bccaufe he niuft 
Jiavc been contemporary with Par as. \n a the father 
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of Vyasa, but alfo on account of the exa6l: coincidence 
of that period with the chafm of the chronology of 
the kings of MaghaJa^ which appears fufficiently evi¬ 
dent to have been occalioned by the removal of the 
dynalty of Sahadeva, who was contemporary with 
Yudiiishthiu, from that period of hiftory. 

From the probabilities of the duration of life de¬ 
duced from obfervations on bills of mortality,it appears, 
that the mean duration of human life, taking one 
man with another, does not exceed thirty-two or thirty- 
three years. Admitting, however, the mean duration 
of life to be thirty-three years of this we cannot allow 
more than a half, or feventcen years at the utmofl, to 
each reign, in a long fuccellion of princes. There¬ 
fore, as IcsiiWACu the fon of Noah, began his reign 
near the beginning of the Trota yug, or in the year 
179 of that period, if we divide the remaining years 
1117 in the Treta ymg by 17 , we fliall have about 
fixty-lix reigns from Icshwacu’s time down to the 
end of the 'rreta yug ; and this number of reigns is 
confirmed by the place of Yudhishthiu in the ta¬ 
ble, being the fifty-feventh reign, and at the lame 
time about 200 years before the end of the 'i'refa 
yug ; fo that in all probability, it would require at 
lead nine or ten reigns more, from his time down to the 
end of that period. After the lame manner, the 
number of computed reigns for the whole of the Dwa- 
par yug or 861 y'cars, would be fifty-one : which, 
with the former number, make altogether II 7 com¬ 
puted reigns ; and of this number, we find no more 
than 114 in the iblar line of princes, and ftill confi- 
.■derably lefs in the lunar line. 

In confequence of the ancient hiftorians’ adopting 
the aftrononiic trra of the Cali yug, at the dole of 
Paricshit’s reign, as already noticed, Yudhish- 
V HIR and Pai!icshit’s in the lunar line, and with 
Vruiadbai.a and Vrihadrana, their contempora¬ 
ries in the folar line were removed (with others) by 

the 
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the modern commentators from the clofe of the Treta 
yug down to the clofe of the Dwapar yug of the Po¬ 
ets ; therefore Rama was fuppofed lo have been the 
laft prince of the folar line who reigned in Oud at the 
clofe of the Treta yug : and as they had placed the 
immediate fucceflbrs of Pabicsiiit at the beginning 
of the Cali yug; fo, in like manner, the immediate 
fucceflbrs of Vrihadeana may be fuppofed to have 
been placed at the beginning of the Cali yug alfo : 
hence the mode of coiTedtion required becomes ob¬ 
vious. 

I have therefore reflored Vrihadbai^a and Vri- 
HADRANA to their proper places in the Treta yug, as 
contemporaries with Yudhishthir and Paricshit ; 
and the remaining names down to the end of that pe¬ 
riod' marked with a *, were their fucceflbrs as placed 
in the Cali yug. 

The other names marked with a are the remain¬ 
ing princes mentioned in Sir William Jones’s 
chronology as reigning in the Cali yug ; all of whom, 
however, if they reigned at all, muft have reigned be¬ 
fore the end of the Dwapar yug of the Poets ; and 
their being mentioned by ancient hiftorians as reign¬ 
ing in the Cali yug, does not at all imply that they 
reigned after the Dwapar yug, but only in the aflro- 
nomical Cali yug, which commenced the QOflth year 
of the Satya yug of the Poets, and has been unfortu¬ 
nately confounded (by the. modern Hindu commenta¬ 
tors) with their Cali yug : with which however it has 
no relation except in name ; or to fpeak more cor- 
re<5tly, they have confounded the fidlitious ages of 

the Poets with the real aflronomic periods. 

% 

With refpe<St to the chafm in the lunar line of 
princes after Jananujaya the names that are mifling 
mufl: either liavc been lofl, or elfe, which is more 

pro- 
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probable, mentioned by the ancient hiftorians, as 
reigning in the Cali yug of the aftronomical iera; and 
as Jananqjaya is the firfl prince mentioned as reign¬ 
ing in the Cali yug, in the lunar line, it is very pro¬ 
bable, he may be the lame pcrfon recorded as reign¬ 
ing in tlie Treta yug ; and if that fliould be the cafe, 
the eleven names that follow next to him, moft likely 
will be thofe that fhould fill the chafms. 

At what particular period of time, the folar line of 
princes became extinct, it is not eal’y to afeertain, by 
the table, it would appear, that it muft have been 
fifty years before the year 3888 of the world ; but as 
I allowed feventeen years to each reign, which is 
rather two much in a long liicceflion of eldcfl ions, 
it is probable it muft have ended about 100 years at 
leaft, earlier than given by the table ; which will 
place the end of the lalt prince’s reign, about tlie year 
3/88 of the world. 

Alrxaxd Ku the.Great pakl Iiis vifit to /n^//a about 
200 vears about the year 3888 of the world, or end 
of the Dwapar yug; but whether lie was the caute of 
tlie loUir line of princes becominp; about that time 
^extineft, or whether-P r.vsi-in’aj it (the laft prince but 
two mentioned in the tabic, and whole name might 
be pronounced, or corrupted into Porasnajit, 
PrauusxAJI I’, or even PoRUS ilfelf, leaving out the 
termination Najit) was the prince named Pones, 
whom Ar-EXAXDER conquered and took prifoner, I 
will leave to others to decide. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of the king of Magadha or Behir, from the reign 
of Pradyota, in the year 100-5 of the world, 
down to that of Chandra bija in the year 
3554 containing a period of lo49 y'ears. 


Anno 
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Armo 

Mundi 


Cali 

Yug 

Anno 

Mundi 


Call 

Yug' 

1905 

Pradyota 

1000 


SuJYESHTlIA 



Palaca 



Vasumitra 



VlSACHAYUPA 



AbHADRACA 



Rajaca 



Pulinda 



Nandivirda- 



Ghosha 



NA 



Vajramitra 


^1044 

SiSUNGA 

1139 


Bhagavata 



Cacavekna 



Devabuti 



Cshemadiikr- 


2753 

Vasudeva 

1848 


MAN 



Bhumitra 



Cshetrajir- 



Narayana 



YA 



SuSARMAN 



ViDISARA 


2S25 

1 *Sahadeva 

1920 


Ajatasatru 



♦Marjari 



Darbaca 



*Srutasrava 



Ajaya 



*Ayutayush 



Nandeverd- 



*'NiRAMITRA 



HANA 



*SuNACSHA- 



Mahanandi 


j 

TRA 


2404 

Nanda 

M9f) 


*Vrishetse- 


2504 

Chandra- 

1599 


NA i 



GIJPTA 



♦Carmajit 



Varisaua I 



*Sbutanjava 



Asocaverd- 



*Vll’RA 



HANA 



*Sucnr 



SuYASAS 



*CsiIKMA ' 



Desarath A 



*SuVRATA 



Sandgatiia 



*Dll ERMAS U- 



Salisuca 



TRA 



Somasarman 



*Srama 



Satadhan- 



*Dr1 »H AS E- 



was 



NA 



Vriadratha 



1 


2611 

PuSHPAMITIIA 

1736 





Agnamitra 
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Anno 


Call 

1 

1 Aniio 1 


CcTt 

Mundi 


Yug 


Mundi ! 


Yt^ 


*SUMATI 




SiVASWATI 



♦SUBALA 




PURISHABHE- 



♦SUNITA 




RIT 



*Saytajit 




SUMANDANA 


3098 

Balin 

2193 



ClIACORACA 


Crisiina 



Bataca 



Srisanta- 




Gomalin 



CAllNA 




PuRIMAT 



Paurnama- 




Medasiras 


1 

SA 




Serascanda 



Lambodara 




Yajnyasri 



ViVILACA 




VuAYA 



Meghaswata 




ChanDRA¬ 



Vatamana 

Talaca 



3554 

BIJA 

264P 


The names with a fet before them, are thofe 
■whom I mentioned in the foregoing remarks, to have 
been erroncoufly placed by the modern Ilimlus before 
Pradyota ; for, Sauadkva, the firll of the dynafty 
was contemporary with Yudhishthir, who reigned 
about the year ‘iB'Io of the world. I have therefore 
reftored them again to their proper places in hiftory, 
;and by that means corrected the two abfurdities 
pointed out by the late Sir William Jones, in the 
Hindu chronology of the kings of Magadha or Behar. 

Calcutta, “Ind Odloher, 1796 . 
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XXII. 

ON THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 
OF THE HINDUS, 

AND OF THE BRAHMENS ESPECIALLY. 

BY H. T. COI.EBROOKE, ESQ. 

ESSAY i. 

T he civil Law of tlic Hindus, containing fre¬ 
quent allufions to tiieir religious rites, I was led, 
•among other purfuits connedled with a late un¬ 
dertaking, to perufe feveral treatifcs on this fubjedt, 
and tranflate from the Sanfcrit fome entire tradts 
and parts of others. From thefe fources of informa¬ 
tion upon a fubje<ft on which the Hindus are by no 
means communicative, I intend to lay before the So¬ 
ciety, in this and fubfequent eflays, an abridged ex¬ 
planation of the ceremonies, and verbal tranflations 
of the prayers ufed at rites, which a iTindtc is bound 
conffantly to perform. In other branches of 
this inquiry, the Society may expc<5l valuable com- 
mvmications from our colleague Mr. W. C. Bla- 
duiKHK, who is engaged in flmilar rcfearchcs. That 
part of the fubjec^t to which I have confined my in¬ 
quires will be alfo found to contain curious matter,- 
which I fliall now fet forth witliout comment, referving 
for a llibfcqucnt efiay the obfervations which are fug- 
gefted by a review of thefe religious prafticcs. 

A Brdhmana rifing from ficep is enjoined under the 
penalty of lofing the benefit of all rites performed 
by him, to rub his teeth with a proper withe, or a 
twig of the racemiferous fig tree, pronouncing 
to himfclf this prayer, “ Attend, lord of the foreft ; 
Soma, king of herbs and plants, has approached 
* VoL. V. Y “ iher t 
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thee : mayeft thou Rnd lie cleanlc my mouth wiih 
f‘ glory and good aul'piccs, that I may eat abun- 
dant food.” d'hc following prayer is alio ufcd upon 
this occafion, “ Lord of the forcll ! grant me life, 
lircngth, glory, fplendour, oftspting, cattle, abundant 
wealth, virtue, knowledge, and intelligence,” But 
if a proper withe cannot be found, or on certain 
days when the ufc it is forbidden (that is, on the 
day of the conjunction and on the tirft, lixth, 
and ninth days of each lunar fortnight), he mull 
rince his mouth twelves times with water. 

Having carefully thrown away the twig, which has 
been ufcd, in a place free I’rom impurities, he Ihould 
proceed to bathe, Ifanding in a river or in other wa¬ 
ter. The duty of bathing in the morning and at 
noon, if the man be a honfeholder, and in the 
evening alfo, if he belong to an order of devotion, is 
inculcated by pronouncing the frriCt obfervance of 
it in no lefs efficacious, than a rigid penance, in e.x- 
piating fins, efpccially the early bath in the months 
of Magha, Vholghna, an<l Curiicu : and the bath 
being particularly enjoined as a falutary ablu¬ 
tion, he is permitted to bathe in his own houfe, but 
without prayers, it' the weather, or his own iniiriiii- 
tics prevent his going forth ; or he may abridge the. 
ceremonies and ufe fewer prayers, if a religious iluly 
or urgent InifuK ls require his early attendance. The 
regular liath conlills of ablutions followed by worfliip 
and by the inaudable recitation of the Gayairi with 
the names of the world c J'ivf't lipping water, 
an'd fprinkling foinc before Jiiin, the jiriell recites 
the three I’ubjoined prayers, while lie jicrfonns an 
ablution by throwing water eight times on Jiis head, 
or towards the Iky, and concludes it by calling water 
on the ground to deftroy the Demons, who wage 
war with the Gods. “ iff. O waters ! llncc ye afford 
“ delight, grant us prelent liappincfs, and the rap- 
lurous light of the fupreme God. ‘id. Like tender 
“ Mothers make us here, partakers of your moft auf- 
picious ellcnce. Cd, Wc became cotitended with 

your 
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your efl<ince, with which ye fatisfy the univerie. 
“ Waters ! grant it unto us.” For, as otherwife 
“ expounded, ihe third text may fignify, Eagerly do- 
“ we approach your eflence, which fiipporrs the uni-; 
verfal abode. Waters ! grant it unto us.” In thc^ 
purthui the ablution is otherwife difedled i 
“ At twilight, let a man attentively recite the prayers 
“ addrefled to water, anti pe^tbrm an ablution by 
“ throwing water on the crow'n of liis head, on the 
“ earth, towards the Iky ; again towards the Iky, on 
“ the earth, on the crown of his head, on the earth# 
** again on the crown of his head ; and, laftly on the 
“ earth.”* Immediately after this ablution he flrould 
lip water without fwallovving it, lilenlljj^ praying in 
thele words, “ Lord of facrilice ! thy heart is in the: 
midft of the waters of the ocean ; may falutary herbs 
and waters pervade thee. With facrificial hymns 
“ and humble falutation we invite thy prefence; may 
“ this ablution be efficacious.” Or he may lip water 
while he utters inaudably the myllerious names' of the 
feven worlds. Thrice plunging into w'ater he muft 
each time repeat the expiatory text which recites the 
Creation ; and having thus completed his ablution, he 
puts on his mantle after walking it, and fits down to 
w'orlhip the riling fun. 

This Ceremony is begun by his tying the lock of 
hair on the crown of his head, w'hile he recites 
the Giiviilrir , holding much atfa grafs in his left, and 
three blades of the fame grafs in his right hand; 
or wearing a ring of grafs on tlie third finger of the 
lame Iiand. Thrice lipping w'ater with the fame text 
preceded by the mylierious names of worlds, and 
each time rubbing his hands as if walking them; and 
finally, touching witli his wet hand his feet, head, 
breall, eyes, ears, nofe, and navel, or his breafi, 
navel, and both llmulders, only (acording to another 
rule) he Ihould again lip water three times pro¬ 
nouncing to himfelf tlie expiatory text which recites 
the creation. If he happen to Iheeze, or Ipit, he 

y '2, muft 
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mufl: not immediately tip water, but firft touch liis 
right car in compliance with the maxim, “ after Ineez- 
ing, fpitting, blowing his nofc, llceping, putting on 
apparel, or dropping tears, a man Ihould not im¬ 
mediately tip water, but firli; touch his right ear.l^ 
“ Fire,” fays Paras aka, “ water,” the Wthis, “ the 
, fun, inoon, and air, all rclide iji the right cars of 
; “ Brdhmanus. Oiwga is in their right ears, facrificial 
^ “ tire in their nottrils ; at the moment when both are 
5 “,touclied, impurity vanilhes.” I'his, by the by, 
Vill explain the practice of fufpending the end of 
the faccrdotal ftring over the right car, to j)urify 
tliat ftring from the defilement winch follows an eva¬ 
cuation of urine. The lipping of water is a requilite 
introduction-of all rites ; without it, fays the Stnuha 
purdna, all acts of religion arc vain. Ilaving there¬ 
fore tipped w'atcr as above mentioned, and palled his 
hand rilled with water britkly round his neck, while' 
he recites this prayer : “ May the waters , pre- 

ferve me I” The prielt doles his eyes, and meditates 
in lilcnce, figuring to liimfclf that JIka'iima with 
fair faces, “ and a red complexion, relidcs in Ins 
navel •, Vishnu with four arms and a black coni- 
plexion, in his heart; and Siva with live faces and 
‘‘ a white complexion, in his forehead.” The pricll 
afterwards meditates the holiell of texts during three 
fupprellions of breath. Clofing the left noftril with 
the two lougeli. ringers of his right liand, he draws 
his breath through the right noftril, and then clof¬ 
ing that noftril likewife with his thumb, holds his breath 
while he meditates the text : he then railes both lin¬ 
gers off the left noftril, and etnits the breath lie liad 
lupprelled. Wlulc he holds his breath he muft on 
this occalion repeat to himfelf the (.Idyulri with the 
myftcrifms names of thi^ worlds, the trilitcral monofyl- 
lable, 4 !ind the facred text of Bra'hmu. A fuppref- 
•fion of breath fo explained by the ancient legillator ; 
•yA'jNYAw.\t.CYA confequently implies the follow¬ 
ing meditation, “ Om ! earth ! Iky ! heaven ! mid- 
■ die region ! place of births ! manfion of the bleflcd ! 

; abode of truth !” “ We 
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“ Wc meditate on the adorable light of tlve rcfplcn- 
“ dent Generator wlih'h governs our intelledls; 
“ which is water, luftre, favour, immortal faculty of 
‘‘ thought, Bra'hmk, eartJi, Iky, and heaven.” 
According to the comme ntary, of which a copious 
extraA lliull he fubjoined, the text thus recited ligni- 
fies, “ That cffidgcnt power wliicli governs our in- 
tellers is the primitive element of water, the lul- 
“ tre of gems and other glittering lubllances, the favour 
“ of trees and herbs, the thinking foul of living be- 
“ ings ; it is the creator, preferver, and deftroyer,-tho 
“ fun and every'other deity and all which moves, or 
“ which is fixed in the three worlds, named, earth, 
‘'Iky, and heaven. The fupreme Bka'hme, fo ma- 
“ nifefied, illumines the feven w'orkls ; may he unite 
" my loul to his own radiance (that is to his own foul, 
" wliicli rclides effulgent in the feventh world, or 
manfion of truth).” On another occafion, the con¬ 
cluding prayer, which is the Qayair't of Bua'ume, is 
omitted, and the names of the three lower worlds 
only are premifed : thus recited, the Guyulri properly 
fo called, bears the following import : “ On that 

*' efiulgent power, which is Bka'hmb himfelf, and is 
“ called the light of the radiant fun, do I meditate ; 

governed b)"^ the myflerious light which refides 
“ within me, for the purpofe of thought; that very 
" light is the earth, the fubtil ether, and all which ex • 
“ ifts within the created fphere ; it is the threefold 
" world, containing all w'hich is fixed or moveable ; it 
" cxifis internally in mj'heart, externally in the orb of 
*' the fun ; being one and tlic fame w’ith that efful- 
" gent power. I myfelf am an irradiated manifeftation 
“ of the fupreme Bua'hme.” Witli fuch refic^ions, 
fays the commentator, lliould the text be inaudibly 
recited. 

Th^e expofitions are jollified by a very ample 
commentary in which numerous authorities are cited ; 
and to which the commentator has added many pal- 
lagcs from ancient lawyers and from mythological 
poems, Ihowing the eillcacy of thefe prayers in ex- 

Y 3 ’ piating 
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piating fin : as tlic foregoing explanations of the text 
are founded chiefly on the glols of an ancient philo- 
f )pher and legil^ator, YajttyarjcalcA'a^ the following exr. 
trail will conlill of little more than a verbal trapfla- 
tion of his metrical glols : 

The parent of all beings produced all ftates of 
** exiftence, for he generates and preferves all creatures ; 
therefore is he called the Generator. Bccaufe he 
fltines and fpofts, bccaufe' he loves and irradiates, 
therefore is he called refplendent or divine, and is 
praifed by all deities. We meditate on the light 
which, ex-ifting in our minds, continually governs 
“ our intellects in the jnirfuits of virtue, wealth, love, 
and beatitude. liccaiifc the being, who Ihines 
with I'cveti rays, aliliming the forms of time and of 
fire, matures, prodiu^lions. is refplendent, illumines 
“ all, and Anally dellroys the univerle, therefore, he 
“ who naturally llrincs with feven rays, is called Light, 
or the eftulgent power. The firll lyllable denotes, 
** that he illumines worlds ; the Iccond confonant im- 
plies, that he colours all creatures; thev laft fylla- 
‘‘ ble flgnifies, that he moves without ceaflng. From 
his cherifliing all, he is called the irradiating Pre~ 
fervor.” 

Although it appears, from the terms of the text, 
(“ Light of the Generator or Sun,”) that the fun and 
the light fpoken of are dillant, yet, in meditating this 
fublime text, they are undiltinguiflied ; that light 
is the fun and the fun is light; they are identical. 

The faine eflulgeut and irradiating power w'hich 
animates living beings, as their foul exifts in the 
fky, as the male being refiding in the midft of the 
fun.” There is coniequently no 4iftin<flion ; but 
that effulgence, wdifch exifls in the heart governing 
the intelledls of animals, mufl: alone be meditated as 
one and the fame, however, w'jth the luminous 
power refiding in the orb of the fun. 


That 
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“ That which is in the fun and thus called light,? 
or effulgent power, is adorable an<l muft hd ww;’ 
Ihipjjerl by them who dread fuccellivc births antt 
deaths, and who eagerly delire beatitude. The beings 
who may be feert in the folar orb, muft b'O conterrv*- 
plated by the underftanding, to olitain exemption 
from fuccellive births and deaths and various pains.”: 

The prayer is preceded by tlie names of the feven 
worlds, as epithets of it, to denote its efficacy ; fig- 
nifying, ‘ tliat tliis light pervades and illumines the 
feven worlds, which, iituated one above the other, are 
the Icven manlions of all beings ; they are called the 
feven abodes, felf-cxiflent, in a former period, re¬ 
novated in this. Thefc feven myftcrious words, are 
celebrated as the names of the leven worlds. The 
})lacc where all beings, whether fixed or moveable, 
cxift is called Earth, which is the firll world. That in 
wliich beings exill a fecond time, but without fen- 
lalion, again to become fenfible at the clofe of the 
period appointed for the duration of the prefent um- 
verfe, is the world of re-cxiftcnce. The abode of the 
good, where cold, heat, and light arc perpetually 
produced, is named Heaven. Tiie intermediate re¬ 
gion, between the upper and lower worlds, is deno¬ 
minated the Middle World. The heaven where ani¬ 
mals, deftroyed in a general confiagration at the clofe 
of the appointed period, arc born again, is thence 
called the World of Births. That in which Sanaca 
and other fons of Bka'hma, juflified by auflere de¬ 
votion, refide, exempt from all dominion^ is thence 
nami cl the Manfion of the Blelfetl. Truth, tlie feventh 
w'orld, and the abode of Bba'iimk, is placed on the' 
fummit above other worlds; it is attained by true 
Itnowledge, by the regular difeharge of duties, and by 
veracity ; once attained, it is never loll. Truth is, in¬ 
deed, the feventh w'orld, therefore, called tlic Sub¬ 
lime Abode.” 


Y4 
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The names of the worlds are preceded by the tri- 
literal monofyllable, to obviate the evil confeq'uence 
announced by Menu, “ A Bra'hmana', beginning 
“ and ending a le6lure of the veda, (or the recital of 
any holy ftrain,) muft always pronounce to himfclf 
‘‘ the fyllable 6m : for unlcfs the fyllable om precede, 
“ his learning will Hip away from him ; and, unlels 
‘‘ it follow, nothing will be long retained ; or that fyl- 
“ lable is prefixed to the fcveral nAmes of worlds, de- 
noting, that the feven worlds are nianifellations of 
the power fignified by that fyllable. As the leaf of 
the pahifii," fays Ya'jnyawalcya, “ is fupported 
by a fingle pedicle, fo is this univerfe upheld by the - 
fyllable 6)n, a fymbol of the fupreme Bha'hme,” 
All rites ordained in the tA/i-/, oblations to fire, and 
fqlemn facrifices, pafs away, but that which pafieth 
ncjt away,” fays Menu, is declared to be the fylla- 
blc om, then called acjhara, lincc it is a fymbol of 
Goi), the Lord of created beings.” 

^ “ The concluding prayer is fiibjoined to teach the 

various'manifeftations of that light, which is the Sun 
“ hiinfelf. It is Bua'hme, the fupreme foul. ''I'lie 
“ fun, fays YnjnvuivtiJcra, is Bra'hme ; this is a 
certain truth revealed in the facred upamjhals, and 
“ in various fuihus of the vidas. So the Bha-iviJIiva 
pm dmi, Ipcaking of the fun. Becaufe there is none 
“ greater than he, nor has b:en, nor will be, thcre- 
“ fore he is celebrated as the fupreme foul in all the 
“ v^Jas." 

That greatcll of lights, which exifis in the fun, 
cxills abb as the principle of life in the hearts of all 
beings. It thiries externally in the Iky, inter¬ 
nally in the heart; it is found in fire and in 
flame. This principle of life, which is acknow¬ 
ledged by the virtuous, as exifting in the heart 
and in the Iky, Ihines c;:cternally in the ethcrial 
region, manifelled in the form of the fun. It is alfo 
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made 'apparent in the lulirc ot' gems, ftones, a^»d 
metals, and in tlie tatte of trees, plants, and herbs ; 
that is, the irradiating being, who is a form of 
Bra'hmk, is inanifeilcd in all moving beings (gods, 
tlemons, men, lerpenls, beafts, birds, iiilefts, an<l 
the reil,) by their locomotion ; and in Ibmc iixed 
fubftanccs. Inch as llones, gems, and metals, by their 
lullrc ; in others. Inch as trees, plants, and herbs, 
by their favour. Kvery thing, which moves, or 
which is fixed, is pervadetl by that light, which, in 
all moving things, exilts as the fupreme foul, and 
ns the immortal thinking faculty of beings, which 
liavc the power of motion. I'lnis, the venerable 
commentator fays, “ la the midfi: of the fun llands the 
** moon, in the midlt of tlie moon is fire, in the midft 
“ of light is truth, in the mi<ht of truth is the unpe- 
“ rifliable being.” And again, God is the unperifhablt 

being, reliding in the. facred abode ; the thinking foul 
“ is liglit alone; it Ibines with unborrowed I’plendour.” 
This thinking foul, called the immorud “ piineiple,” 
is a manifcltntif>n of that irradiating ptiwer, who is 
the fupreme foid. 

This univerfe, confiding of three worlds, was pro¬ 
duced from water. “ lie firli, wfith a thought, 
created the waters, and placed in them a produ<!:tIve 
feed.” (Mem, chap. i. v. 8.) Water which is the 
element, whence the three worlds proceeded, is that 
^ight, which is alfo the efficient eaufe of creation, 
duration, and deftlnation, manifefted with thefe 
powers, in the form of Bra'iima, Vishnu, and 
liuDRA ; to denote this, “ earth, llcy, and licaven,” 
arc fuhjoined as epithets of liglit, Thefe terms hear 
allulion alfo to the three qualities of truth, paflion, 
and dari^nefs, correfponding wdlh the three mani- 
jRffations "oTpower, as creator, preferver, and dc- 
ftroycr ; hence it is alfo intimated, that the irradiat¬ 
ing being is manifellcd as Bra'hma, Vishnu, and 
Kudua, w'ho are refpc6fivcly endued with the quali¬ 
ties of truth, palfion, and davknefs. 'J'he meaning 
is, that this irradiating being, who is the fupreme 

Bha'hme, 
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Bra'hme, maiiifefted in tlirec forms or powers, is the> 
efficient caufe of tin; creation of the univerfe, of ils 
duration and (Iellru6tion. So in the Bhaivl/hya 
funina, CbVshna fays, “ the fun is the god of per- 
“ eepti(;n, tlic eye of the univerfe, the caufe of day ; 
*• there is none greater than, he anioiip, the immortal 
powers. From liiin this univerfe proceeded, and in 
“ Jiim it will reach annihilation ; he is lime mca- 
“ lured by inftants, &c.’* Thus the univerfe, conlilt- 
ing of three worlds containing all which is tlxed or 
moveable, is the irradiating being ; and he is the cre¬ 
ator of that univerfe, the preferver and ticllroyer of 
it. Confec|uently nothing can exilt, which is not that 
irradiating power. 

The.fe exiradts from two very copious commentaries 
will fuffieiently explain the text.s, which are medi¬ 
tated while the breath is held as atrove mentioned. 
Immediately after thele fuppreffions of breath, the 
pried ihould lip water reciting the following prayer, 
“ May the fun facrilicc the regent of the firina- 
“ ment and other deities who prclide over facrific<-, 
“ defend me from the fin ariling from the iuiperledf 
pefforrnance of a religious ceremony. Whatever 
lin I have committed by night, in thought, word, 
or deed, be that cancelled by day. Whatever fin be 
“ in me, may that be far removed. I ofi’er this water 
“ to the fun, whole light irradiates my heart, who 
“ fprung from the immortal ellence. Be this obla- 
tion efficacious.” He Ihould next make three ablu¬ 
tions with the prayers, “Waters! lince ye alibrd de¬ 
light, &c.” at the fame time throwing water eight 
times on his head, or towards the Iky, and once on 
the ground as before ; and again make limilar ablu¬ 
tions with the following prayer : “ As a tired man 
“ leaves drops (.>f fweut at'the foot of a tree; as 
“ he who bathes is cleanfe<l from all foulncfs ; as 
“ an oblation is fandVilied by holy grafs; fo 
“ may this water purify me from fin,” -And ano¬ 
ther ablution with the expiatory text, which re- 
ficarfes the creation. lie ffiould nc.xt fill the palm 

of 
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of his hand with -water, and prefentin'g it to his noft, 
inliale the fluid by one noftril, and, retaining it for 
a while, exhale it through the other, and throw 
away the water towards the north-eall quarter. This 
is conlidcrcd as an internal ablution, which waflies 
away lins. lie concludes by lipping water with..the 
following prayer, “ Water ! thou iloft jjenctrate all 
“ beings ; thou doll reach the deep rccelfes of the 
mountains ; thou art the mouth of the univerfe ; 
“ thou art facrifice: thou art the myliick word viijlnix 
“ thou art light, tafte, and the immortal fluid." 

^ After thefc ceremonies, he proceeds to worrtup tlie 
fuii, Itandiiig on one foot, and refting the other againll 
Ills ankle or heel, looking towards the call, and 
holding liis hands open before him in a hollow form. 
In tliis polTurc lie pronounces to himl'elf the following 
prayers: ifl, “ The rays of light, announce the 

“ fplcndid fiery fun, beautifully rifing to illumine 
the univerfe." ‘2nd, “ He rifes, wonderful, the 

“ eye of the fun, of water, and of lire, collective power 
“ of gods ; he fills heaven, earth, and iky, with his 
“ luminous net; he is the foul of all wJiich is fixed 
or locomotive.” sd, “ That eye, fupremcly hene- 
h.“ ficial, rifes pure from the call ; may we lee him 
“ a hundred years ; may we live a hundred years ; 

may we hear a hundred years.” 4th, “ May \vc, 
“ preferred by the divine power, contemplating 
“ heaven above the region of darknels, approach the 
‘‘ deity, moll fplcndid of luminaries.” 'J'he follow¬ 
ing prayer may be alfo fubjoined, “ Thou art felf- 
exillent, thou art the moll excellent ray; thou 
givell effulgence : grant it unto me.” This is ex¬ 
plained as an allufion to the feven rays of the liin ; 
four - of which are fuppofed to point towards the 
four quarters, one upwards, one downwards, and 
the feventh, which is centrical, is the moll excel¬ 
lent of all; and is here addrefled, in a prayer, which 
IS explained as fignifying, “ May tlie fupreine ruler, 
iwho generates all things, whole luminous ray is feliV 

ex- 
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exigent, who ■'is the fiiblime caul'e of light, from 
whom worlds receive illumination, be favourable to 
us.” After prelenting an oblation to the liin, in the 
mode to be fortliwith explained, the (r/tyafri mult 
be next invoked, in thefe w'ords ; “ Thou art light ; 
thdu art feed ; thou art immortal life ; tliou art ef¬ 
fulgent : beloved by the gods, defamed by none, thou 
art tlie holiell facrifice.” And it llionld be after¬ 
wards recited meafnre by meafnre ; tlien the two 
firlf mcafurcs as one hemitlich, and the third mcafure, 
as the other ; and, Initly, the three nieafures without 
interruption. The fame text is then invoked in 
thefe words: “ Divine text, who dolf grant our belt,, 
willies, whofe name is trifyllable, whofe import is 
the power of the Supreme Being ; come thou mo¬ 
ther of tlie I'tulas, who didfl fpring from BriA^HMK, be 
conllant here.” The G/y/r/ri is then pronounced in- 
audibly with the triliteral monofyllablo, and the names 
of the three kwer worlds, a hundred or a thou- 
tand times, or as often as may be prai^lcable, count¬ 
ing the repetitions on a rofary of gems fet in gold, 
or of wild grain.'!. V’or this purpol’e, the feeds of 
the p7ifrcjjivti, vulgarly named are declared 

preferable. The following prayers from the ViJJniu 
piraniiy conclude thefe repetitions * : “ Salutation to'^ 

* \ omit the very tedious detail rcfpc^tiiig fins expiated by a 

fet number of repititioii.s j but in one inllanre, a.s an atonement 
for unwarily eating or drinking what is forbidden, it is directed, 
that eight hundreAl repetitions of the (rayairi lliould be preceded by 
three fupprelhoii.s of breath, toucliing water during the recital 
of the following text: ' Tiie bull roars; he has four Jiorns ; 
three feet, tv/o iicadfeven hands, and is bound by a threefold 
lii'^aturc : he i.s the mighty refplendcnt being, and pervades mortal 
men.’ Ihe bull is juftice perfonilied. Hi.s four horns are the 
•Brahma or luperintending priefi, the Udgatrl or chanter uf the 
Sjmidi'L'L?, th(^ floiii or render of the liigvcdj, who performs the 
eiVential part of a religious ceremony, and ^dbzvarin, who fits in 
the facreil c]oU- and chants the Yajnmcda, His three feet are the 
three '-vede:, Ouiations and facrifice arc his two heads, roaring 
ihipendondy. His fe\cn hands arc the Ilotri, MacUdXJarinHijf 
Bramar.ajb butidfiji, (rruvafluia, Adcbba^rjitCy NUbiri, and Pciri, 
names by which ofRcinting priefis are defigned at certain folemii 
Tifc.s. The threefold ligature by which he U bound, is worlhippcd 
in the moriiiiig, at noou, and in the evening.” ( 
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the fun-; to that luminary, O BiiA'ifcMK, who is the 
“ light of the pervnder, tlic true generator of the uni- 
verfe, the caufe of efficacious rites.” ‘ind, “ I bow to 
the great caufe of day (whofe emblem is a full blown 
“ flower ot the tree) the mighty luminary iprung 
“ from Casyava, rhe foe of darknefs, the dc- 
“ flroyer of every fin or the prlelt walks a turn 
through the foiith, rehearling a Ihort text, “ 1 follow 
“ the courfe of the fun which is thus explained, “ As 
“ the fun, in his courfe, moves round the world by 
Llie w'ayof the loath, fo do I, following that lumi- 
“ nary, obtain the benefit ariling fr<an a journey round 
the earth, by the way of the iouth.” 

The oblation above mentioned, and which is called 
confills of t'lla^ fiotvers, barley, w'ater, and 
red fanders wood, in a clean cop})er veflel made in 
the thape of a boat; this the prielt places on his head, 
and thus prefents it with the following text, “ He who 
“ travels the appointed path (namely the fnn) is 
‘‘ prefent in that pure orb of fire, and in the ethereal 
“ region, he is the facriticer at religions rites, and he 
fits in the facretl dole, never rcinaiiung a fingle day 
" in the fiime fpot, yet prefent in every houfc, in 
the heart of every human being, in the moll holy 
“ nianfion, in the lubtle ether, produced in water, in 
“ earth, in the abode of truth, ami in the llony moua- 
“ tains ; he is that, which is both minute and vail.” 
Tliis text is explained as fignifying, that the fun 
IS a nianifcrtation of the liipreinc being, prefent every 
where, produced every where, pervading every place 
and thing. Tlie oblation is concluded by worlhip- 
ping the fun with the lubjoined text, “ Hts rays, the 
efficient caufes of knowledge, irradiating worlds, ap¬ 
pear like facrilicial fires.” 

Preparatory to any aft of religion, ablutions mult 
be again performed in the form preferibed for 
the mid-day bath; the praftice of bathing at 
[ noon 
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noon'is likewUe enjoined as requifite to cfeanlinefs, 
conducive to Jtealth end efficacious in removing ipi- 
fitual as well as corporeal delilements : it mull never- 
tiielefs be omitted by one who is affli<5led with dif- 
cale ; and a healthy perfon is forbidden to bathe im¬ 
mediately after a meal, atjd without laying alide his 
jewels and other ornaments. If there be no impedi¬ 
ment, fuch as thole now mentioned or formerly 
noticed, in fpeaking of early ablutions he may bathe 
with water drawn from a well, from a fountain, f)r 
from a bafon of a cataract ; but he ffiould prefer wa¬ 
ter w’hich lays above ground, chooling a ftream rather 
tlian llagnant w'ater, a river in preference to a- fmall, 
brook, a holy ftream before a vulgar river, and, above 
all, the water of the Ganges. In treating of the 
bath authors dillinguilh various ablutions, properly 
and improperly lb called, fuch as rubbing the body 
with alhes, which is named a bath facred to lire, 
plunging into water, a bath facred to -the regent of 
this element : ablutions accompanied by the pravers, 
“ 0 waters ! lince ye afford delight, &c.” which 
conftitute the holy bath : Handing in dull raifed by 
the treading of cows, a bath denominated from wind 
or air; Handing in the rain during daylight, a 
bath named from the Iky or atmofphere. The ablu¬ 
tion or bath properly fo called are performed with 
the following ceremonies. 

After bathing and cleaning his perfon and pro¬ 
nouncing as a vow, “ I will now' perform ablutions,” 
he who bathes fhould invoke the holy river ; “ O 
Oanga, Yamuna, Sarafvoaiiy Hatailru, Mariidv'ufha, 
and Jiyidya ! hear my prayers ; for my fake be in¬ 
cluded in this fmall quantity of water with the holy 
ftreams of Partijhti ylficn'r, and Vitajhi." He fhould 
alfo utter the radical fruyer cop lifting of the words 
** Salutation to Narayana." Upon this occalion. a 
prayer extra«£lcd from the Padma purihia is olten tiled 
with this falvitation called the radical text) and the, 
ceremony is at once concluded by taking up the earthy 

and 
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and pronouncing the fubjoined' pra^'ers : Earth, 

“ lupportcr of all thing'^, trampled by horfes, tra- 
“ v'crl’ed by cars, trodden by Vishnu ! whatever fin- 
“ has been committed by me, do thou, who art 
“upheld by the liundred armed Crisun a, *incar- 
“ nate in the lhape of a boar, afeend my limbs, and 
“ remove every fuch fin.” 

The text extracted from ihc paihua pinh'.i: follows : 

“ thou didft fpring from the foot of Visirx:: daughter 
“of Vishnu, honoured by him; therefore pre- 
“ lerve us from fin, prote<9-ing us from the day t)f 
“ our birth, ev'cn unto death. The regent of air has 
“ named thirty-five millions of holy places in the Iky, 

“ on earth, and in the i'pace between ; they are all 
“ compriled in the daughter Jauxu. Thou art called 
“ Ihe, who pronKUes growth, among the gods : thou 
art named the lotos ; able, wire of Piu'thu, bird, 
“ bodv of the univerlc, wife of Siva, nedtar. female 
“ cheriflicr ol fcience, cheerful, favouring worlds; mer- 
“ ciful, daughter ol Jahnu, conlbler, giver of 
“ confolation. who Hows through the three 

“ worlds, will be near unto him, who prououirces thefe 
“ pure titles during his ablution.” 

When the ceremony is prefcri'ed in its full detail, 
the regular prayer is a text of the veJti, “ Thrice did 
“ Vishnu ilc]), and at three ftrides iraa’crfed the uni- 
vrrie ; happily was his foot placed on this dufty 
“ earth. Be this oblation efficacious 1” By this 
pr.’Ver is meant. “ May the eartli, tlms taken up, pu- 
“ rily me.” Cow dung is next employed with a prayer 
importing, “ Since I take up cow dung, invoking tliCTe- 
“ on the goddefs of abundance, may I obtain prof- 
“ perity !” the literal fenfe is this : “ I here invoke that 
goddefs of abundance, who is the vehicle of fmell, 
“ who is irrefillible, ever wliite, prefent in this cowr- 
“ dung, mifirefs of all beings, greatefi of ele- 
ments, ruling all the fenfes.” .Water is after- 
“ wards held up in the hollow of both hands 

joined 
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joined, while the prayer denominated from the regent 
of vvaler.is pronounced : “ Becaufc Varuna, king of 
waters, fpread a road for the fun^ therefore do 1 
follow that route. Oh ! he made that road in untrotl- 
<len fpace, to receive tlie footfteps of the lun. It is 
lie wlio redrains the heart-rending wdeked.” TIjc 
lenfc is. “ Vauoxa, king of waters, who curbs the 
wicked, made an expanded road in the other real re¬ 
gion to rei’eive the rays of the fun ; I therefore follow 
that route.” Next, previous to Iwimming, a Ihort 
prayer mull be meditated : “ Salutation to the regent 
“ of water ! paft are the fetters of Varuna.” This 
is explained as importing that the difplealure of 
Varuna, at a man’s traverling the waters which are 
his fetters, is averted by lalutation : fwimming is 
therefore preceded by this addrefs. The pried fhould 
next recite the invocation of holy rivers, and thrice 
throw water on his bead from tlie hollow of botli 
hands joined, repeating three tevcral texts: 111. 
“ Waters ! remove, this lin, whatever it be, which is 
“ in me ; whether I have done any tiling malicious 
towards otliers, or curled them in my heart, or 
“ fpokcii fallchoods.” ‘2d. “ Waters ! mothers of 

w’orlds ! purify us ; cleanfe us by tlie fprinkled fluid 
“ ye who purify through libation.s ; for, ye, divine wa- 
“ ters, do remove every liit.” 3tl. “ As a tired man 
“ leaves drops^ of fweat at the loot of a tree, &c.” 
Again, fwimming and making a circuit through the 
fouth, this prayer fhoidd be reeited : “ May divine 
“ waters be anfpicious to us for accumulation, for 
“ gain, and for refrefhing drauglits : may they 
“ liften to us, that we may be allbciate with good 
aufpices.” Next reciting the following prayer tlie 
prielt lliould thrice plunge into water : “ O confum- 
“ ^nation of folenin rites ! who doll purify when per- 
formed by tlie molt greivous oti'enders ; thou doft 
“invite the bafelt criminals to purification; thou 
“ dofl expiate the moll heinous crimes. I atone 
“ for fins towards the gods by gratifying yhem 
“'with oblations and facrifice; 1 expiate fins to- 

wards mortals by employing mortal men to ofFici- 
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fi^ftuneats; ^ Therefore def«^d me from the 
pertlMdus fin of offending the gods.” 

Water muft be ne1c.t lipped witli the prayer* *' Ldfct 
of faGrifice, thy heart is in the midfi of the waters 
** of the ocean^ &c.” and the invocation of holy riyer^ 
is again recited. The priefi muft thrice throw up wa-' 
ter with the thr^e prayers* O watefs lince ye afford 
** delight, 8cc.” and again, with the three fubjbined 
prayers: 1ft, Mav the lx>rd of thought purify 
** me with an uncut' blade of cufa graft, and with thd 
“ rays of the fun. Lord of purity, may 1 obtain that 
coveted innocence, which is the wifli of thee, who 
is fatisfied with this oblation of water and of me, 
who am purified by this holy graft.” 2nd, ** May 
the Lord of fpeech purify me, &c.” 3d. “ May 
“ the refplcndent fun purify me, &c.” Thrice plung* 
ing into water, the prieft ihould as often repeat the 
grand expiatory text, of which Yajnyawalcy'a fays, 
it comprifes the principles of things, and tlie ele- 
** ments, the exiftence of the (chaotick) mafs, 
the produdfion and deftru6fion of worlds.*’ This 
ferves as a key to. explain the meaning of the text, 
which being confid<ired as the cflence of the vSdai^ 
Ns moll myfterious. The author before me, feems to 
undertake the explanation of it with great awe, and 
intimates, that he ]|as no other Jcey to its meaning, 
nor the aid of earlier commentaries. The Supreme 
“ Being alone exift^ ; afterwards there was univerfal 
“ darkneft ; next ithe watery ocean was produced, 
** by the difFullon of virtue ; then did the Creator, 
'‘ lord of the univerfe, rife oiVt of the ocean, aind fuc- 
“ ceflively frame tlie fun and moon, which govern 
“ day and night, whence proceeds the revolution of 
“ years ; and after them he framed heaven and earth, 
‘‘ the fpace between, and the celeftial region.”# The 
terms with which the text begins, both lignify tfuth, 
but here explained as denoting the fupreme 
,on the authority of a text quoted fyom thevMx; 

1 VoL. V. Z “ BllA'HVfi 
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Bra^hme is truth, the one immutabk bein^. 

, is truth and everlalling knowledge.” / pimng ^e 

* period of gexteral annihilation, fays the commen-* 

* tator, the Supreme Being alone exilled. Afterwards, 
‘during that period, night was produced; in other 

words, tliere wasuniverfal darknefs.’ “This uni- 
“ verfe cxifted only in darknefs, impei'ceptible, unde- 
“ finable, undifcoverable by reafon, and uhdifcovr 
“ ered by revelation as if it were wholly immerfed in 
“ flcep.” (Menu, ch. I. v. 5.) Next, when the crea¬ 
tion began, the ocean was produced by an unfeen power 
univerlally difFufed; that is, the element or wa¬ 
ter wjis firli: reproduced, as the means of the crea¬ 
tion : “ He firft, with a thought, created the wa- ^ 
“ ters. See.” (Menu^ ch. I. v. 8.) Then did the 
Creator, when lord of the univerfe, rife out of the 
waters. ‘ The lord of the univerfe, annihilated by 
‘ the general deftrudtion, revived with his own crea- 
‘ tion of the three worlds.’ Heaven is here explained 
the expanfe of the Iky above the region of the liars. 
The celeilial region is tlie middle world and hea¬ 
vens above. The author before me, has added nu¬ 
merous quotations on the fublimity and efficacy of 
this text, which Menu Compares witli the facrifice of 
a horfe, in refpedl of its power to obliterate fins. 

After bathing, while he repeats this prayer, the 
prieft Ihould again plunge into water, thrice re¬ 
peating the text, “ As a -tired man leaves drops of 
“ fweat at the foot of a tree. See.” Afterwards, to 
atone for greater offences, h,e Ibould meditate the 
(.iujairi, &c. during three fuppreffions of breath. 
He,muff alfo recite it, mcafurc by meafure, hemi- 
fiich by hemiltich; and, lallly, the entire, text 
without any paufe. As*an expiation of the fin of 
eatiri^ with men of very low tribes, or of coveting 
or 'accepting what Ihould not be received, a man 
Ihould blunge into water, at the fame time recit- 
ing a player which will be quoted on - another occa- 
fion.. One who has drunk fpirituous liquors Ihould^ 

traverfe| 
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watw up to his throat, and drink as much 
ei!|)];di^ juice or r.the moon plants as he can take up 
in the hollow of both hands, while he meditates the 
triliteral monolyllable, and then plunge into water, 
reciting the fuBjoined prayer, “ O Rudra ! hunt 
not our offspring and defeendants ; abridge not'the' 
** period of our lives; deftroy not our cows ; kill not 
** our horfes ; flay not our proud and irritable folks; 
“ becaufe, holding oblations, we always pray to 
«thee.” 

Having flniflied his ablutions, and coming out of 
the water, putting on his i^parel after cleanling it, 

, having wafhed his hands and feet, and having fipped 
water, the prieft fits down toworlhip in the fame 
mode, which was direAed after the early bath ; fub- 
ftituting, however, the following prayer, in lieu of 
that w'hich begins ' with the words, “ May the fun, 
facrifice, &c.” “ May the waters purify the earth, 

that fhe, being cleanfed, may purify me ; may the 
‘‘ lord of holy knowledge purify her, that flie being 
“ cleanfed by holinefs, may purify me ; may the wa- 
ters free me from every defilement, whatever be my 
uncleannefs, whether I have eaten prohibited food, 
“ done forbidden aifts, or accepted the gifts, of dif- 
honeft men.” Another difference between worfhip 
at noon and in the;morning,, confifts in {landing be¬ 
fore the fun with uplifted arms, inflead of joining the 
hands in a hollow form. In all other refpe<Sts the 
form of adoration is" fimilar. 

Having concluded this ceremony, and walked 
in a round beginning through the fouth, and faluted 
the jun, the prieft may proceed to ftudy a portion of 
the vAAr. Turning his face towards the eaft, 
with his right hand towards the fouth, and his left 
hand towards the north, fitting dpwn with the 
ru^ grafs before him, holding two (acned bla^s of 
'grafs on the tips of his left fingers, and placing 
his right hand thereon, with the palm turned upwards, 
and having thus meditated the Gdyatri, the prieft 
ilhould recite the proper text on commencing the 
^ Z 2 kdlurc. 
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le^fture, and read as ittufeh of the i’Mw as iWay^b^ . 
|^ra6licable for him, continmlng; thh' prS^iee da|i^ 
tic have read the whole of* the vA&rr ; and then re¬ 
commencing the courfe. 

Prayer on beginning a tenure of the Ri^6eda i 
'** I praife the blazing liTe, which is firft pl^Cd at 
**^xeligious rites, which efte<5ts the ceremony, for the 
** benefit of the votary, which performs th6 eiTential 
** part of the rite, which is the mod liberal giver of 
“ gems/’ 

On beginning a Ic^ure of the Yajtirveda: ** I ga- 
ther thee, O branch of the for the fake of rain ; 

I pluck thee for the fake of llrength. Calves ! ye 
are like unto air; (that is, as wind fiipplies the world 
** by means of rain, fo do ye fupply facrifices by the 
** milking of cows). May the luminous generator of 
worlds, make you attain fuccefs in the bell of fa- 
“ crainents.” 

On the beginning a lecture of the Sumai'tda :■ “ Re- 
gent of .lire, who doll cffedl all religious ceremo- 
** nies, approach to, tafte my OiFering ; thOu who art 
praifed for tlic fake of oblations, lit down oh thia^ 
** grafs.” 

The text which is repeated on commencing a lec¬ 
ture of the jifliarva viJu has been already quoted 
oil another occalion ; “ May divine waters be 'aufpi- 
cions to us, &c.” 

In this manner Ihould aledlure of the vddasy or of 
the • vedangasy of the facred poems and mytbdlo- 
gical hiftory of law and otlier branches of found 
literature be conducted. The prieft Ihould next 
> offer barley, t'da and water to the manes, 
his face towards the call, wearing the 
cOrd on his left Ihoulder, he ^ould 
lit down and fpread tufa grad, before -him 

witJs 
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yith tips pdinti^ towards the eaft; Talcing 
giee^sjiX haifty in. his right hand, he ihould invoke 
the, gods. “ O {^mbled gods 1 hear my call, .fit 
“ dovim on this grafs}” then throwing away ftime 
grains of barley^ and putdng one hand over the other, 
he ihould pray )n thefe words : ** Gods! who refide 
in the ewereai region, in the world near us, and in 
heaven above ; ye whole tongues are fiame, apd 
** who fave all them who duly peribrm the facraments, 
“ hear my call, fit down on this grafs, and be chcer- 
“ fill.” Spreading the ettfa grafs, the tips of which 
muil point towards the eaft, and placing his left hand 
'thereon, and his right hand above the left, he mufb 
ofier grains of barley and water from the tips of his' 
fingers, (which are parts dedicated to the gods,) 
iioldlng three ftraight blades of grafs, fo that the 
tips be towards his thumb, and repeating this prayer : 
“ May the gods be fatisfied ; ma.y the holy verfes, 
** the feriptures, the devout fages, the facred poems, 
the teachers of them, and the celeftial quirifters, 
“ be fatisfied; may other inftruAors, human beings, 
minutes of timf, moments, infiants meafiired 
“ by the*^ twinkling of an eye^ hours, days, forN- 
“ nights, months, ^afons, andi years^, with all their 
component parts^ be fatisfied herewith *•” Next 
wearing the lacrifi<iial thread round his neck, and 
turning towards the north, he ihould offer tita, 
or grains of'^ barley, with water, from the middle of 
his hand (which is* a part dedicated to human be<* 
ings), holding in v grafs, the middle of which 
I muft refi on the palm of his hand : this oblation 
he prefents on grau, the tlps^ of which'are pointed 
towards the porth; and with it he pronounces thefe 
words ; May Sanaca be fatisfied ; may Saman>’ 
DA^A, Sanatana, Capila, Asuri, Bqnuu, 
“ and Parghasicha, be fatisfied herewith.” Placing 
the thread, &c. on his right fhoulder, and turning 
towards the fouth, he mull offer tila and.'wa- 

The verb is repeated •wrt'h eacK term, " May the holy yerfes 
' be Satisfied j may the be fatish««l, .Ste.” 

Z 3 
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ter from tKe root of, his (which is - 

cred to the - progenitors blf'Mahkidd) hpltiir^'Mhif 
grafs thereon ; this oblation he fliddld pfefeht-upon a 
veilel of rhinoceros* horn placed on grafs,'the‘tips of 
which are pointed towards the fbuth ; and with it he 
fays, “May fire, which receives jobUtidns, pre- 
** fented to our forefather be fatisfied" herewith ; may 
the moon, the judge of ‘ departed fouls, the fun, 
“ the progenitors who are purified by fire,' thofe who 
“■ are named' from their drinking the juice of the 
“ moon-plant, and thofe who are denominated from 
“ fitting on holy grafs, be fatisfied herewith!” He muft 
then make a fimjlar oblation, faying, “ May Na'ra''- 
“ s'arya, Pa'ra's'arya, S'uca, Sa'carya, Yaj'- 
“ nyawalcya, Ja'tucarn'a,.Ca'tya'yana,'Apas- 
“ TAMBA, BaUD’ha'yANA, Va'cHACUtV, VaCJAVa"'- 
“ pi', Hu'nu',. Lo'ga'cshi', Maitra'yan'i', and 
Atndra'tanV, be fatisfied herewith.” He after¬ 
wards offers three oblations of water mixed with UM, 
from the hollow of both hands joined, and this he re¬ 
peats fourteen times with the different titles of Yama, 
which are confidered as fourteen diftinbt forms .of the 
fame deity. “Salutation to Yama, falutation to 
“ I?UEBMARAJA, or the king of deities, to death, to 
“ Antaca or the dellroyer, to VaivaswAta or 
“the child of the fun, to *time, to the flayer of all 
beings, to Avdhumbara or Yama Ipringing out 
of the racemiferous fig tree, to him who reduces 
all things to alhes, to the dark-blue deity, to him 
“ who reudes in the fupreme abode, to him whofe 
“ belly is like that of^ wolf, to the variegated being, 
** to the wonderful infliiftor of paihs.” Taking up 
grains of iila, and throwing them away while ■^e 
pronounces this addrefa to fire; “ Eagerly we 
“ place and fupport thee.; e^igerly we' give thee 
“fuel; do thou fondly invite the progenitors, who 
** love thee, to tafte this pious oblation/’ • Let him 
invoke the progenitors of mankind in thefe words; 

May our progenitors, who are worthy of drinking 
“ the juice of the moon-plant, * and they who ar« 

“purified 
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purified by fire, approach us .through .tliC paths' 
which arc travelled by gods ; and pteafed with the* 
** food preftrtted ar tlic facrament, tnay, they alk, for*, 
“more, and preferve us from evil.” He Ihould’ 
then offer a triple oblation of water with both 
hands, reciting the following text; and faying, “ I offer 
this tila axii. water to my< father, fuch a one fprung- 
from fuch a family.” He muft offer limilar oblati¬ 
ons to his paternal grandfather, great-grandfather; 
and another fet of limilar oblations to his maternal 
grandfather, and to the father and grandfather of that 
anceftor; a fimilar oblation muft be prefented to 
'his mother,- and lingle oblations to his paternal 
grandmother and great-grandmother : three more ob¬ 
lations are prefented, each to three perfons, paternal 
uncle, brother, fon, grandfons, daughter s fon, fon-in- 
law, maternal uncles, lifter’s fon, father’s lifter’s fon, 
mother’s lifter, and other relations. The text alluded 
to bears' this meaning : “ Waters be the food of ‘ 
“ bur progenitors fatisfy my parents, ye who con- 
“ vey nourilhmentj which is the drink of immortality, 
“ the fluid of libations, the milky liquor, the con*- , 
fined and promifcd food of the manes.” 

, The ceremony hiay be concluded with three vo¬ 
luntary oblations ;'jthe firft prefented like the obluti-. 
ons to deities, lobbing towards the eaft, and with the 
facrificial cord placed bn his left Ihoulder. The 
fecond like that of^red to progenitors, looking towards 
the fouth, and with the firing palled over his right 
Ihoulder. The prayers which accompany thefe of¬ 
ferings are fubjoined : ift. “ May the gods, demons, 
benevolent genii, huge ferpents, heavenly quirifters, 
“ fierce giants, blood thirfty favages, unmelodious 
“ guadians of the c.eleftial treafure, fuccefsful genii, Ipi- 
“ ntscalled Cufimatuia, trees,andalianimals,whichmove 
“ inair or inwater, whicli live on earth, and feed abroad, 
“ may all thefe quickly obtain contentment, through 
“ the- water prefented by me.” 2nd. “ To fatisfy 
■ *' Z4 “them" 
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them who are detained in the hells iand’places 
** of torment, thif water is pirefented by me.*\ '3d, 
f* May thofe, who are* and thol'e' who arc not^ of 
kin to me, and tliofe who were allied to me in a 
former ■ exiften.ee, and all who defire oblations of 
“ water from me 'obtain perfeA/coiitentment.” The 
firft text which Is' taken fronr the Samaveda diifers a 
little from the Yajurveda. ** Gods,. benevpient genii,- 
huge ferpents, nymphs, demons, wicked beings, 
fnakes, birds of^inighty wing, trees, giants ; and 
all who traverfe the ethereal region,, genii wjio che- 
rifh fcience, animals that live in water or traverfe 
the atfriofphere, creatures that have no abode, and 
,> ** all living animals which exilt in fin or in the prac- 
** tice of virtue ; to latisfy them is this water prefented 
** by me..” Afterwards, the' prieft Ihould wring his 
lower garment pronouncing this text: “ May thofq 
“ wlio have been born in my family, and have died, 
“ leaving no fon nor kinfman, bearing the faipe name, 

' be contented with this water which I prefent b^ 
wringing it from my vefture.” Then placing his 
facrificial cord on his left fhoulder, fipping whaler, 
and raifing up his anus, let him contemplate the fun, 
reciting a prayer inferted above t “ He who tra-. 

vels the appointed patii, &c.” The priell fhoUld 
afterwards prelent an oblation of water to the fun pro** 
nouncing the text of the V'ljhmi furana which has 
been alre^idy cited, “ Salutation to the fun,” ,&c. 
He then concludes tlie wliole ceremony by wor 
Ihipping the fun with a prayer above quoted : Thou 
“ art felf-exiftcnt,” &c. by making a circuit through 
tlic Ibuth while he pronounces, I follow the courfe 
V of the fun ;” and by offering water from the hollow 
of his ‘ hand while' he falutes the regents of fpace 
and other Deities. “ Salutation to fpace ; to the re-» 
gents of fpace, to Bua^hma, to the earth, to falu> 
“ tary herbs, to fire, to fpecch, to the lord of fpeech, 

" to the pervader, and to the mighty Deity,” ‘ 

C. E. CAll^ 
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C. E. CARRINGTON, ESQ. 

Secretary to the JlJiaUck Society.. 


Sir, 

THE facrifice of human and other vic¬ 
tims, and'the facriHcinl rites cel^rated by the IJin- 
dtcs, having being reprefentcd to me as a fubjeA of' 
curious inveftigatiorii which, from a comparifon with 
the ceremonies. ufed on limilar occafions, by other 
ancient nations, might perhaps be intevefting, as 
well to the Society, as to the learned in RuropCy I pro:e' 
cured the Calica Furan^ in which I was given to un- 
derftand, I fhould meet with full information on the 
fubjedl. To effedl this purpofe, I tranflated the Ihtd- 
hiradhyaya or fanguinary chapter, which treats of hu¬ 
man,'as well as of other facrilices, in which blood 
is filed. I hope alfo in m'y next communication, to 
lay before the Society, a full account of tlie God- 
defs Cali, to whom thefe -facrilices arc made, and 
of the Bhairavas, fons of Siva, to’ two of whom 
the chapter is addrellcd by Siva. 

I am, &c. &c. &c. 

W. C. Blaouiere, 
Calcutta^ Augi^ 1,5th, 1796 . 
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THE RUDHIRA'DHYATA, 

OR SANGUINARY CHAPTER; 
TRANSLATED FROM THE CALICA PURAN. 

BY W. C. BLAQUIEUE, ESQ. 

SALUTATION TO CALICA. 

[SMvti addrejfes Betdly Bhaitdva, and BhairUvd.l^ 

I Will relate you, my fons, the ceremonies and rules 
to be obferved in lacririces, which being duly 
attended to are productive of the divine favour. 

_ , f 

The forms laid down in the vaijhhdivi Tdnirat are to 
be followed on all occafions, and may be obferved 
by facrificers to aU Deities. 

Birds, tortoife^ allegators, filh, nine Ipecies of- 
wild animals, buffaloes, bulls, hc-goats, ichneumons, ' 
wild boars, rhinocerofes, antelopes, guanas, rein* 
deer, lions, tygers, men-, and blood drawn from the 
offerer’s own body, are looked upon as proper oblations 
to the Goddefs Chaitdicuy the Bhairav&s, &c. 

It is through facrifices that princes obtain blifs, 
heaven, and victory over their enemies. 

The pleafure which the Goddefs receives 
from an oblation of the blood of ff(h . and 

tortoifes 
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tortoifts is of one month's duration, and three from 
that of a crocodile. By the Tilood of the nine fpecies 
of v^ld animals, the Goddefs is fatisfied nine 
months, and for that fpace of time continues propi¬ 
tious to-the offerer’s welfare. 'The blood of the wild 
bull and guana give pleafure for one year, and that of 
the antelopo'^and wild boar for twelve years. ^. The 
* blood fatisfies the Goddefs for twenty-five 
' years, and tmffalo’s and rhinoceros’s blood for a 
hundred, and tliat of the tyger an equal number. 
That of the lion, rein-deer, and the human fpecics 
produces pleafure, which lafts a thoufand years. 
The flefh of thefe, feverally, gives the Goddefs plea¬ 
fure for the fame duration of time a^ their blood. 
Now attend to the different fruits attending an offer¬ 
ing of the flefh of a rhinoceros or antelope, as alfo of 
the fifh called rohka. 

The flefh of the antelope and rhinoceros pleafes 
the Goddefs five- hundred years and the rohka fifh. 
and Bardhrinafa give my beloved (i. e. the Goddefs 
C-'ti-i delight for tliree hundred years.) 

A fjiotlefs goat, who drinks only twice in tw'ent.y- 
four hours, whofe limbs arc flcndcr, and who is 
the prim.e among a herd, is called a Bardhrinafa, 
and is reckoned as the heft of Havyas, (i. e. ofl’er- 
*ings to the Deities) ; and C&vy/is, (i. ei oflerings 
to deceafed progenitors.) 

The bird whofe throat is blue and heatl red and- 
legs black with white feathers, is called alfo Bardhri¬ 
nafa, and is king of the birds, and the favorite of 
me dnd Vishnu. 

By a human llicriflce attended by the forms laid ’ 
down, Dkvi is pleafed one. thoufand years, and 

* Sarabhas, an animal of a veiy fierce nature. Cud to. hare 
apight feet. 



By a facrifice of three niftt/bife Bundrectthoul^dv^^^ 

By human fie.lh, C&nt&^hjdy ChUndicA^' and lihairSvA 
who afliimes my lhape/are pleafed one thoufand 
years. An oblation of blood which ha? been rendered 
pure by holy texts, is equal to ambrolia; the head 
and flelK alfo adbrd much delight to tlie Goddcfs 
Chdndicd, - Let therefore the learned, when paying 
adoration to the Goddefs, offer blood and the head, 
and when performing the facrifice to fire, make obla¬ 
tions of ffefh. 

Let tJie performer of the facrifice be cautious never 
to offer bad fiefh, as the head and blood are lq,oked 
upon by themfelves equal to ambrofia. 

The gourd, fugar cane, fpirituous liqours, and fer¬ 
mented liquors are looked upon as equivalent to other 
offerings, and pleafe the Goddefs for the fame 
duration of time as the facrifice of a goat. 

Tlie performance of the facrifice, with a Chhidra- 
hdfd, or edtri (two weapons of the ax kind) is rec¬ 
koned the bell mode, and with a hatchet or knife, or 
law, or a fangcul, the fccond beft, and the beheading 
with a hoe a lih&lldc (an inflrument of the fpade 
kind), the inferior mode. 

^Exclufivc of th?fe weapons, no others of' the fpear*’ 
or arrow kind ought ever to be ufed in performing 
a facrifice, as the offering is not accepted by the 
Goddefs, and the giver of it dies. He who, with his 
hands, tears off the head of the .confecrated animal, 
or bird, fhall be confidered equally guilty with 
him who has flain a Brahmen^ and ihaill undergo great 
iufferings. 

Let not the learned ufe the ax, before they 
have invoked it by holy texts, which have' been 
mentioned heretofore, and framed by the learned 

for' 
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for theW^ktti; lettHo^l IMW tell youj be joined t<> 
them 3 nd the ax invdked/ and particularly lo,' where 
the facridce is to be made to the Goddelles Durgd, 
and Cdmdtfhyd. ; 

Let the facrificer repeat the word twice, 

then the yrards Devi h'djrefw^ny then LawM Ddn^ 
ilqyai, Namah ! which words may be rendered Hail! 
Cali, Cali! Hail! Devi ! goddefs of thunder. Hail 
iron feeptered Goddefs 1 Let him then take the ax in 
his hand, and again invoke the fame by the Ce/~ 
ratriyd text as follows. 


Let the facrificer fay Hrang Hring. Cali, Cali! O 
horrid toothed Goddefs ; eat, cut, deftroy all the ma¬ 
lignant, cut with this ax ; bind, bind ; feize, feize ; 
drink blood; fpheng, fpheng; fccure, fecure. Salu¬ 
tations to Cali. Thus ends the Calratriyd Mdntrd. 

The Charga (the ax) being invoked by this text 
called the Calralriyd Mantra, Cdlrdtri (the Goddefs 
of darknefs) herfelf prefides over the ax uplifted for 
the deftrudtion of the facrificer’s enemies. 


The facrificers muft make ufe' of all the texts di- 
re«5led previous to the facrifice, and alfo of the fol¬ 
lowing, addreffing himfelf to the victim. 

Beads, were created by the felf-exifting, himfelf to 
be immolated at facrificcs : I therefore immolate thee, 
without incurring any lin in depriving thee of life. 

Let the facrificer then riame the Dcjty to whom' 
the facrifice is made, and the purpofe for which it 
is performed; aud by the above text immolate the 

victim 



whofe face is t^.>i:^;!t^wards the i|prth»; ^ elie 
let the facrificer turn his; lown face tQ.r the hoith,, 
and the vi<S):im’s to the eall. Having immolated 
the vidlim, let him without fail mix Mt, See. as be¬ 
fore mentioned with the blood. 

The vcffel in which the blood is to be prefented, 
is to be according to the circumllanccs of the offerer, 
of gold, filver, copper, brafs, or leaves fewed toge¬ 
ther, or of earth, or of tutenague, or of any. of the 
fpecies of wood ufed in facrihees. 

Let it not be prefented in an iron velTel, nor in one 
made of the- hide of an animal, or the bark of a tree ; 
nor in a pewter, tin,, or leaden velTel. Let not the 
blood be reprefented in the holy veflel named Jhi^ and 
Jruchy nor on the ground. Let it not be prefented in 
the Ghata (i. e. an earthen jar always uied in other 
religious ceremonies.) Let it not be prefented by 
pouring it on the ground, or into any of the vellels 
ufed at other times for offering food to the Deity. 
Let not the good man who wifhes for profperity, 
offer the blood in any of thefe veffels. Human blood 
muff always be prefented in a mctalic or earthen 
veffel; and never bn any account in a velTel made of 
leaves, or limilartfubftance. 

The offering a horfe, except at the AJwamedha far 
crilice, is wrong, as alfo offering an elephant, except 
at the Gaja Medha ; let therefore the ruler of men 
obferve never to offer them except on thofe'occafions. 
And on no account whatfoever let him offer them 
to the Gh>ddefs Devi, uling the wild bull called 
Ck£nr<Sr!i as a fubHitute for the horfe, when the oc- 
calton requii^es one. 



i a Kon or a tygcf, 

o^ hia ow^ blood, or Ij^Mtaaous liquor^ to the Ooddefs 
Devi. If a Brahmen facrifices either a lion, a 
fj ger, or a man, he goes to hell, and pafles but a fliort 
time in tliis world attended with initefy arid mif* 
fortune. 

If a Brahmen offers his own blood, his guilt is equal 
to that of the flayer of a Brahmen ; and if he offers 
fpirituous liquors, he is no longer a Brahmen. 

Let not a CJheiir^e offer an antelope : if he does, 
he incurs the guilt of a Brahmen flayer ; where the 
facrifice of lions, of tygers, or of the human fpe> 
cies is. required, let the three, firft clafles a<fl; thus : 
having formed the image of the lion, tyger, or human 
lhape with butter, palfe, or barley meal, let them fa¬ 
crifice the fanie as if a living victim, tire ax be*- 
ing firft invoked by the text NStnd, &c. 

Where the facrifice of a number of animals is to 
take place it is fufficient to bring and prefent two or 
tliree to the Deit)', which ferves as a confecration of 
the whple. I have now related to you, O Bhairava, 
in general terms, the ceremonies and forms of facri- 
fices: attend now to the different texts to be ufed oft : 
the feveral different occafions. 

When a buffalo is prefented to Dex'i, Bhutvaree, or 
Bhatriivi let the facrificer ,ufc the following MaptrS 
in invoking the victim. > 

. “ In the irianner that thou defiro}'eft horfe.s, in tlic 
** manner that thou carrieft Chumlicuy dcllrpy my 
enemies, and bear profperity to me, O buffdb ! 


« On 
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0 ileed of death, of exquifite 'Ond i^ipcrii^ahle 
form, produce me long life and fame. .{Salutation 
to thee, O buftalo !” 

Let him then addrefs .the Charga (ax) callings it 
^hd Jdidy i. e. the cavern born, and befprinkle it with 
wateri faying, ** Thou art the inftriiment ufed in 
** facrihces to the gods and anceftors, O ax ! of 
equal might with the wild rhiho'eeros, cut afunder 
my evils. O cavern-born ! fdlutation to thee again 
** and again .*• 

At the facrifice of an antelope, the following Man* 
trd is to be ufed : 

** O antelope! reprefentative of Bra'hma, the 
** emblem of his glory, thou who art even as the foud 
vSelasy and learned, grant me extenfive wifdom and 
celebrity.” 

* At the facrifice of a Sdrdhhd, let the follo^ying. 
trd be ufed ; O A/- footed anintal ! O ^Hirtfii^ 
native of the Chdudrd Bhdgd. mountains ! thqq 
eight-formed loij^-armed animal * j thou who arp 
called Bhairdvd falutation to thee agaip and agaign ) 
“ aflume the terrifick form, under which thou de- 
** ftroyeft the wild boar, and in the lame manner 
ftroy my enemie'$.” 

At the facrifice of a lion : ** O Heri, who, in 
the lhape of a |ion, beareft Chdndicdy bear my evils 
“ ?ind avert my misfortunes. Thy flia|^e, O lion ! was 
aflumed by Heri, to punifli the wicked part of 
“ the human race, and under that form, by tnith, 
the tyrant Hirdttyd Cdjipu was defljoyed.” I have now 


Vot. V. 


A mark of enunence. 

A a 


related 
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related to thee, O Bkairavii, who art void of ,fih, the 
node of .paying adcnration to the lion. 

Now attend to the particulars relative to the offering 
of human blood. 

Let a human vidtim be facrihced at a place of holy 
worfhip, or at a cemetery where dead bodies are buried. 
Jjct the oblation be performed in the part of the ceme-r 
tery called Heruca^ which has been already defcribed, 
or at a temple of Cdmdchyd, or on a mountain. Now 
attend to the mode. 

The cemetery reprefents me, and is called Bhaird- 
vd, it has alfo a part called Tdutrung'd ; the cemetery 
mull be divided into thefe two divillons, and a third 
called lieruca. 

The human victim is to be immolated in the call 
divihon, which is facred to Bhairdvd ; the head is to 
be prefented in the fouth divilion, which is looked 
upon as the place of fculls facred to Bhairdvt, and the 
blood is to be prefented in the well divilion, which is 
denominated Heruca, 

Having immolated a human vidlim, with all the re- 
quilitc ceremonies at a cemetery or holy place, let the 
facrilicer be cautious not to call eyes upon the vidlini. 

On other occalions alfo, let not the facrilicer call 
eyes upon the vi<ftim immolated, but prefent the head 
with eyes averted. 

The viiStim mull be a perfon of good appearance, 
and be prepared by ablutions, and requilite cere- 
monks, luch as eating confecrated food the day be¬ 
fore. 
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fore, and by, abftlnence from fleih and venery; and 
muft be adorned with chaplets of flowers and bclmeared 
withyTandal wood. 

Then caufing the vr<Jkim to face the north, let the 
facrificer worlhip the feveral deities, prefiding over tlie 
different parts of the victim’s body : let the worfliip 
be then paid to the vidlim himfelf by his name. 

Let him worfliip Brabtna in tlie vidlim’s Brahma 
Rhandriif i. e, cave of Brahnur, cavity jn the ikuU, 
under the fpot where t\xQ /atur<g corotialis and fagitta~^ 
Its mee't *. Let him worfliip the earth in his nofe, 
faying, Medinyiuh namah, and cafting a flower; in 
Jiis ears, ucdsa, tlie fubtil ether, faying, dcdfayn ndmdh ; 
in his X.ovigy3x,,farvata mtidhuy (i. e. Brahma ^gniy See. 
the regents of fpeech, &c.) faying, far’vatd mndhdy(\ 
ndmdh ; the different fpecics of light in his eyes, and 
Vijhnu in his mouth. Let him worfhip the moon oh 
his forehead, and on hi^ right cheek, fire on 

his left cheek, death on his throat, at the tips of his 
hair the regent of the fbuth-weft quarter, and Vanma 
between the eye-brows ; on the bridge of the nofe 
let him pay adoratibn to wind, and on the fhoulders 
1^0 Uhdnefivdrdy (i. e. god of riches,) then worfliip- 
ping the sdrpd rdjdy (i. e. king of lerpents,) on the 
ffoinach of the vidtim, let him pronounce the follow¬ 
ing MMntrd : ^ 

O-beft of men 1 O moft aufpicious ! O thou who 
art an aflemblage of all the deities, and moft exqui- 
“ fite ! beftow thy prdtedlion on me, lave me, thy 
devoted, fave my fons, my cattle, and kindred; ’ 
“ preferve the ftatc, the roiniflers belonging to 
it, and all friends, and as death is unnvoida- 
ble, part with (thy organs of) life, doing ah 
a<ft of benevolence. Beftow upon me. 

If M' 

♦ This is done by cafting a flower there, faying, Br{»hmayt 
^namabi falutation to 

A a 2 O moft 
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** O moft auspicious I the blifs which is obtained by 
the moll aullere devotion, by aAs of charity and 
** performance of religious ceremonies; and at th^attie 
“ time, O moll excellent! attain fupreme blifs thy- 
Self. May thy aufpices, O moll aufpicioua ! keep 
me fecure from Rdcjha/as, Pifackosj terrors, ferpents, 

“ bad princes, enemies, and other evils ; and death 
“ being inevitable, Bhdgovati in thy laft mo- 

“ ments by copious ilreams of blood fpoutihg from 
“ the arteries of thy .flelhy neck.” 

Thus let the facrificer Worfhip the viftim, add¬ 
ing whatever other texts are applicable to the occafion, . 
and have been before mentioned. 

When this has. been done, O my children 1 the 
vi<£lim is even as myfelf, and the guardian deities of 
the ten quarters take place, in him ; then Brahma and 
all the other deities alTemljle in the vidlim, and be he . 
ever fo great a linner, he becomes pure from lin, and 
when pure, his blood changes to ambrolia, and he 
gains the love of the Goddefs of the Yog 

Niddrd, (i. e. the tranquil repofe of the min^ from an 
ahftfaBion of ideas \) who is the Goddefs of the whole ‘ 
univerfe, the very univerfe itfelf. He does not retuib 
for a conliderable length of time in the human form, 
blit becomes a ruler of the Gdnd Devdtds, and is 
much refpe^led by me myfelf. The victim who is 
impure from fin or ordure and urine, Cam&dhyd will 
not even hear named. 

By the repetitions of the texts, and fortns laid down 
for the facrifice of buffalps, and other animals, their 
bodies become pure and their blood acceptable to the 
Goddefs ShiviL 
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On occalions. of facriiices to other deities alfo} 
both the deities and vidtims muft be worfhipped, pre¬ 
vious to the immolation. 

The blind, the crippled, the aged, the lick, the 
affli(Sted with ulcers, the hermophradite, the imper- 
fe<5tly formed, the fcarred, the timid, the leprous, 
the dwarfilh, and the perpe;trator of mih& fataca, 
(heinous offerfces, fuch as flaying a Br&hmm^ drink¬ 
ing fpirits, ftealing gold, or defiling a. Ipiritual 
teacher’s bed,) one under twelve years of age, one 
who is impure from the death of a kinfman, &c. one 
who is impure from the death of ttUh& guru, (fa¬ 
ther and mother,) which impurity lafts one whole year : 
thefe feverally are unfit fubjeifts for immolation, even 
though rendered pure by facred texts. 

Let not the female, whether quadruped or bird, 
or a woman be ever facrificed ; the facrificer of either 
will indubitably fall into hell, where the vidtim of 
cither the beafts or birds creation, are very numerous, 
•the inimolation of a female is excufeable ; but this 
rule does not hold good, as to the human fpecies^ 

Let not a beaft be offered under three months oH.. 
or a bird who is under three facjlm (forty-five days)I 
Let not a beaft or bird who is blind, deficient in a 
limb, or ill-formed) be offered to DSvi, nor one who 
is in any refpedt unfit, from the reafons which have 
been fet forth, when fpeaking of the human race ; 
let not animals and birds with mutilated,tails, or ears, 
or broken teeth, or horns, be prefented on any ac¬ 
count. 

Let not a Bic^hmen or a Chan^altiht facrificed; nor ‘ 
a prince ; nor that which has’been already prefented 
to a Brahmen, or a deity; nor the offspring 

A a 3 of 
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of a prince, nor one whp has conquered in batde; 
nor the offspring of a Brahmen^ or of a Cfltettree ; 
nor a childlcfs brother, nor a father, nor a learned 
perfon, nor one who is unwilling, nor the mater¬ 
nal uncle of the facrificer. Thole not here named, 
and animals, and birds of. unknown Ipecies are unfit. 
Tf thefe named are not forthcoming, let their place 
be fupplied by a male afs or camel. If other ani¬ 
mals are forthcoming, the facrilice of a tyger, ca¬ 
mel, or afs mull be avoided. 

Having firft worlhipped the vi<?lim, whether human, 
beaft, or bird, as diredled, let the facrificer, immo¬ 
late him uttering the Mantra diredled for the occafion, 
and addrefs the deity with the text laid down before. 

Let the head and blood of a human vi<ftim be pre- 
fented on the right lide of Devi, and the facrificer ad¬ 
drefs her Handing in front. Let the head and blood of a 
goat be prelentcd on*the left, and the head and blood 
of a buffalo in front. Let the head and blood of 
birds be prelentcd on the left, and the blood of a 
perfon’s own body in front. Let the ambrofia pro¬ 
ceeding from the heads of carniverous animals and 
birds be prelentcd on the left hand, as alio the blood 
of all aquatic animals. 

Let the antelope's head and blood, and that of the 
tortoife, rhinoceros and hare and crocodile, and fiflr 
be prelentcd in front. 


Let a lion’s head and blood, be prefented on the 
right hand, and the rhinoceros’s alfo ; let not, on any 
acc.ount, the head or blood of a vidtim ever be pre¬ 
fented behind the Deity, but on the rignt, left, and 
in front. 

Let 
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. Ldt the conTecrated latnp^ be placed either on the 
right hand, or in front but on- no account, on the 
left. Let incenfe be burnt on the left, and in front, 
but not on the right hand. Let periiimes, dowers, 
and ornaments, be prefented in front; with refpedt 
to the different parts of the circle, where to prefent the 
offerings, the mode already laid down may be ob- 
ferved. Let Madird (fpirituous liquor) be prefented 
behind other liquids on the left. 


Where it is abfolutely neceflary to offer fpirits, let 
the three firft clafles of men fupply their place, by 
cocoanut juice in a brafs veflel, or honey in a copper- 
one. Even in a time of calamity, let not a man of 
the three firft clafles, offer fpirituous liquor, except 
that made from flowers, or ftewed difties. Let princes, 
minifters of ftate, counfellors, and venders of fpiri¬ 
tuous liquors, make liumjm facrifices, for the purpofe 
of attaining profperity and wealth. 


If a human facrifice is performed, without the confent 
of the prince, the performer incurs fin. In cafes of 
imminent danger or war, facrifices may be performed 
at pleafure, by princes themfelves and their minifters, 
but by none elfe. 


The day previous to a human facrifice, let the vic¬ 
tim be prepared by the tt\x.-J\IdiuistdCf and three Devi 
Gandhd Suetdhst and the texts voddrang ; and by touch¬ 
ing his head with the ax, and befmearing the ax with 
fandal, &c. perfumes, and then taking fome of the fan- 
dal, &c. from oft" the axj and befmearing the victim’s 
neck therewith. 


A a 4 
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•Th«tj. let the jfmhkii &c. And th6-Jldw- 

and B&dh-lhfii tekts be ufed, and Dhti herfelf 
wU guard the vi^im who, Urlien thus purified, 
malady does not Approach him, nor does his mind fuf^ 
^r any derangement fitom grief and fimilar caufes, 
nor ddes the death or birth of a kinfman render him 
impure. 

\ >Now Hften to the good and bad ontetts, to be drawn 
the falling of the head, when fevered from the 
' body. 

if the head falls towards’the nofth-eaft^ or fouth- 
tSreftj the prince Of the country and offerfer of the 
fecrifice Will both petilh. 

• If the human head, when fevered from the body, 
falls in the following .quarters, the following omens 
are to be cimwn. 

If in the eaft, wealth ; if in the fouth-weft, power ; 
if in the fouth, terror ; if in the well, profit; if in 
the north-well, a Ibxi; if in the north, riches. 

Liften now to the omens to be drawn from the 
falling of the head of a buffalo, when fevered from 
the body, 

If^in the north, property; the north-eaft, lofs ; 
in the eaft, dominion ; fouth-eall, wealth ; the fouth, ^ 
vidlory over enemies; if in the fouth-well, feat; 
if in' the well, attainment of kingdom, if in the 
north-eaft, profperity: this rule, O Bhirava! holds 
good for all animals, but not for aquatick or ovipas- 
rous creatures. 

If the he.ids of birds, or fillies, fall in the fouth, 
or fouth-eall, quarter, it indicates fear, and if any 
of the other quarters profperity. 


If 
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If a noiie, proceeding from the chattering of the 
teeth of the vidtim’s fevered head, or fnappirig of the 
beak is perceptible, it indicates alarm. If tears pro¬ 
ceed from the eyes of a human viAim’s fevered head 
it indicates deflru<Srion to the prince. 

If tears proceed from the fevered head of a 
at the time of prefenting it, it indicates that Ibine 
foreign inimical prince will die. If tears proce^ • 
from the eyes of other animals, they indicate alarm,, 
or lofs of health. 

If the fevered head of a human viAim fmiles, it 
indicates increafe of prolperity, and long life to the 
facrificer, without doubt; and if it fpeak, whatever 
it fays will come to pafs. 

■* 

If the found Hoonh proceeds from the human vic¬ 
tim’s fevered head, it indicates that the prince wiUjj^ 
die, if phlegm, that the facrificer will die. If the 
head utters the name of a deity, it indicates'wealth to 
the facrificer within iix months. 


If at the time of prefenting the blootl, the viAim 
difeharge faaces ot urine, or turns about, it indicates 
certain death to the facrificer; if the viAim kicks 
with his left leg, it indicates evil, but a motion of his 
legs in any other mode, indicates profperity. 

The facrificer mull take feme blood between his 
thumb and third finger, and dil'charge it towards the 
fouth weft on the ground, as an oftering to the dei^ 
ties, accompanied by the Meha Cawjici Mantra. 

Let the viAim offered to Devi, if a buffalo, be 
live years old, and if human twenty-five. 

Let 
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liCt the Cawjicu* Man&ra be uttered, and the -fa- 
crificer.fay EJha halt Scvahuy ** Myfterious praife to 
tliis'vicSlim.’^ 

A prince may facrijice his enemy, having firft invoked 
the aK with holy texts, by fubitituting a buffalo or 
goat, calling the victim by the name of the enemy 
throughout the whole ceremony. 

Having fecured the viAini with cords, and alfo 
with facred texts, let Iiim ftrike off the head, and 
prelent it to Deii, with all due care. Lei him make 
thefe facrifices in proportion to the increale or decreafe 
of his enemies, lopping off the heads of vi<Stims for 
the purpofe of bringing dellriidlion on his foes, in- 
fuling, by holy texts, the foul of the enemy into the 
body of the vit'dim, which will, when immolated, de¬ 
prive the foe of life alfo. 

Let him firll lay, “ O Goddefs of horrid form, O 
Chaud'icit! eat, devour, fuch a one, my enemy, 
O confort of fire ! Salutation to fire ! This is the 
enemy who has done me milchief, now perlbnated 
by an animal : dell toy hini, O Mahamari ! Spheng! 
fpiteng I eat, devour,” Let him then place flowers 
upon the victim’s head. Tlie victim’s blood mult be 
prefented with the Mantra of two fyllables. 

If a facrifice is performed in this manner on the 
Mchanawani (the ninth of the moon in the month of 
Mfflm,) let the honia, (i. e. oblation to fire,) be per¬ 
formed with the flefh of the vidlim. 


* The Cav-'fict Manfra: "Hail Can^cU three-eyed Goddefs; 
" of tnoft territying appearance, around whofc neck a tiring of 
“ human tkulls is pendant, who art the defiroyer of evU fpirits 
" who art armed with aiv ax, the foot of a bed and a fpear, iibing 
" Cu'i-vfio. Suluialion to thee with this blood." 


Ufmg 
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.. Ufing the texts which are laid down in the Durga 
Tantra and purified fire, let the Honia be performed 
after the fac(ifice, and it will procure the death of 
foes. • 

Let not any one prefent blood drawn from any part 
of the body below the navel, or from the back. Let 
not blood drawn from the lips, or chin, or from any 
limb, be prefented. Blood drawn from any part of 
the body, between the neck and navel, may be pre- 
fented, but violent incilions for the purpofe of ob¬ 
taining it, muft not be made. 

Blood drawn from the checks, forehead, between 
the eye brows, from-the tips of the ears, the arms, 
the breafts, and all parts between the neck and na¬ 
vel, as alfo from the lides, may be prefented. 

Let not blood drawn from the ankles, or knees, or 
from parts of the body which branch out be pre- 
lented, nor blood jvhich has not been drawn from 
the body for the exprefs purpofe of being offered. 

The blood muff be drawn for the exprefs purpofe 
of an oblation, and from a man pure in body and 
mind, and free from fear : it muff be caught in the 
petal of a lotos, and prefented. It may be prefent¬ 
ed in a gold, filver, brafs, or iron veflei, with 
the due from, and texts reci*^ed. 

The blood, if drawn by an incifion made with a 
knife, ax, or fangcul, gives pleafure, in propotion to 
the fize of the weapon. 

The facrificer may prefent one fourth of the quan¬ 
tity which a lotos petal will contian, but he muff 
not give more on any account; nor cut his body 

more 
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jinort thin is nete^fy. tte who willingly offers the 
blood of his body and his own flefh, the iize of a grain 
of linfeed, tnaj^a, tilai or ntudyaf with zeal and fervency, 
obtains what he delires in the coiirfe of fix months. 


Now attend to the fruits obtained by offering the 
hunting wick of a lamp placed upon the arms, ears, or 
breaft, even for a fingle moment. He who applies 
the fame obtains happinefs and great poflcflions; 
and for three Culpas is even as the body of DH^i hcr- 
felf; after which he becomes a ruler of the univerfe. 


He who, for a whole night, ftands before the God- 
dcfs Siva, holding the head of a facrificcd buffalo in 
his hands, with a burning lamp placed between the 
horns, obtains long life and fupreme felicity in this 
world, and in the other refidcs in my manfion, holding 
tJie rank of a ruler in the Ganadevatas. 


He who, for a fingle cjhana, (a fhort fpacc of time,) 
holds the blood which proceeds from a vidtim’s head, 
in his hands, handing before the Goddefs in medita¬ 
tion, obtains all that he delires in this world, and fu- 
prcmacy in the Divi Loe. 


Let the learned, when he prefents his own blood, 
ufe the following text followed by the Mula Mantra, 
or principal text ufed in the worfhip of the Goddefs 
r>Hn, under the form whicli Ihe is at that time 
addrefled: 


“ Hail! fupreme delufion ! hail ! Goddefs of tlie 
** nniverfe ! Hail ! thou who fulfilleft the delires 
“ of all. May I prelume to offer th.ee, the 

“ blood 
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blood,of my body; Rnd wilt thpu d^n tp-docepC' 
it, and be propitious towards jntf.” 

Let the following text be ufcd, when a perfon pre-*- 
fents his own flelh ; 

Grant me, O Goddefs! blifs, in proportion to 
“ the fervency with which I prefent thee with my own 
flefti, invoking thee to be propitious to me. Salu- 
“ ration to thee again and again, under the myfteriou^ 
‘‘ fyllables hoon£^ hoong'' 

When the wick of a lamp is applied burning to the 
body, the following text is to be ufed : 

Hail ! Goddefs ! Salutation to thee, under the 
fyllables, hong hong. To thee I prefent this au- 
‘‘ fpicious luminary, fed with the flelh of my body, 
“ enlightening all around, and expofing to light aim, 
the inward receHes of my foul.” 

On the autumnal Meha Navami, or when the moon 
is in the lunar manlion Scatida or Bijhacd, let a figure 
be made, either of barley meal or earth, reprel’enting 
the perfon with whom the facrificer is at Variance, 
and the head of the figure be llmck off; after the 
ufual texts have been ufed, the following text is to be 
ufcd in invoking an ax on the occafion ; 

“ EfFufe,' effufe blood ; be tcrrilick, be terrifick ; 
feize, deftroy, for the love of Ambicd, the head of 
“ this enemy.” 

Having ftruck off the head, let him prefent 
it, ufing the texts laid dowm hereafter for the 

occafion. 
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bcoafion, concluding^ with the word phat. Wa¬ 
ter muft be fprinhled upon the meal, or earthen 
victim, which reprefents the facrificer’s enemy, 
uHng the text corameitcing with ra£la dr^baih, (i. 
e. by ftreams of blood,) and mai-ks mull be made 
oh the forehead with red fanders ; garlands of red 
flowers mull be put round the neck of the image, and 
it mud be drefled in red garments, and tied with red 
cords, and girt with a red girdle. Then placing..the 
hjead* towards the north, let it be drhek off with an ax, 
and prefented, ufing the Scamia text. This is to be 
ufed at prefenting the head, if the facrifice is per¬ 
formed on the night of the Scanda Naejhatra, or lunar 
mAnlion Smnda. .The VtfddhS, M&ntfdy is to be ufed 
on the night the Vifddhd vraxif^on. Let the facrificer 
contemplate two attendants on the Goddefs, as having 
fiery eyes, with yellow bodies, red faces, long ears, 
armed with tridents'and axes in their two right hands, 
and holding human fculls and vafes in their two left. 
Let them be confidered as having three eyes and 
firings of human fculls, fuipeuded round their nec^s, 
with long llvaggling frightful teeth. 

In the month of Chaitra, on the day of the full 
moon, I’acrifices of buffalos and goats give unto me 
of horrid form much plcafurc ; as do alfo honey and 
fifh, “ O my foils !” 

Where a facrifice is made to Chdiidtcd, the vidlim’s 
head having been cut off, mull be fprinkled with wa¬ 
ter, and afterwards prefented with the texts laid down, 

The facrificer may draw an augury from the mo¬ 
tions of the llain virtim when 'hear expiring, and .for 
fo doing he mull firlt addrefs the Goddefs, confider- 
ing the Ibul of the viiSlim as taking its departure in a 
. car, and his body as a holy fpot, O Goddefs'! make 

known unto me, w'hether tlie omens are flivourable 
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If the head of the fl^n vi<9:im, does pot move 
fometime after this^ the lacri^cer may look upon the 
circumftance as a good omen, and if the reverfe, as a, 
bad one. 

He who performs facrifices according to thefe rules, 
obtains his wiflies to the utmoft extent. 

Thus are the rules and forms of facrifice, laid down 
and communicated by me to you. I will now infonp 
you what other oblations may be made. 

Thus ends the Rudh'tradhyaya. 


XXIII. 
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XXIV. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE PEARL FISHERY 
IN THE GULPH OF MANAR, 

IN MARCH AND APRIL 1797- 
BY HENRY J. LE BECK, ESQ. 
COMMUNICATED BY DOCTOR ROXBURG. 

F rom the accounts of the former pearl fillieries 
at Ceylon, it will be found, that none have ever 
been fo productive as this year’s. It was generally fup- 
pofed that the renter would be inflillibly ruined, as the 
fum he paid for the prefent fifhery was thought ex¬ 
orbitant when compared with what had been formerly 
given ; but this conjeClure in the event appeared ill 
founded, as it proved extremelyprofitableandlucrative. 

The farmer this time was a Tamul merchant, who 
^for the privilege of iilhing with , more ‘than the ufual 
number of denies or boats, paid between two and 
and three hundred thoufand Porto-no’uo pagodas, a 
fum nearly double the ufual rent. 

Thefe boats he farmed out again to individuals in 
the bell manner he could, but for want of a fufficient 
number of divers fome of them could not be employed. 

The fifliing, which commonly began about the 
middle of Februrary, if wind and weather allowed, 
was this year, for various reafons, delayed till the end 
of the month ; yet fo favourable was the weather, 
that the renter was able to take advantage of the per- 
miffion granted by the agreement, to filh a little 
longer than the ufual period of thirty days. 

VoL. V. B b 
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The fiflicry cannot well be continued after 
fetting in* of the fouthern monfoon, which ufually 
'happens about the 15th of April, as, after that time, 
the boats would not be able to reach the pearl banks, 
and the water being then fo troubled by heavy feas, 
diving would be impra<fticable ; in addition to which, 
'the lea-weed, a fpecies of fucus, driven in by the 
foutherly wind, and which Ipreads to a conliderable 
diftance from the Ihore, would be an impediment. 

Many of the divers, being Roman Catholics', leave 
the fifliery on Sundays to attend divine fervice in their 
church at Anpoo ; but if either a Mahomedan or Hin¬ 
doo fcftival happens during the hilling days, or .if it 
is interrupted by hormy weather, or any other acci¬ 
dent, this lolt time is made up by obliging the Catho- 
’lic.s to work on Sundays. 

The fear of fharks, as we hiall fee hereafter, is alfo 
another caufe of interruption. Thefe, amongft fome. 
others, arc the reafons that, out of two rnonths, (from 
February till April,) feldom more than thirty days can 
be employed in the filhery. 

As this time would be infufficient to filK all the banks 
(each of which has its appropriate name, both in ■ 
Dutch and Tamul,) it is carried on for three or four 
hicceffive years, and a new contra 61 annually made 
till the wh()Je banks have been liflied, after which they 
arc left to reebver. 

The length of time required for this purpofe, or 
from one general filhing to another, has not yet been 
exa<51:ly determined ; it was, therefore, a pradlice to 
depute fome perfons to vifit the banks annually, and 
to give their opinion, whether a lilhery might be un¬ 
dertaken with any degree of fucceft * ? 


* A gentleman, who affifted at one of the laft vifits, being an 
engineer, drew a chart of the banks, by which their Situation and 
.lize are now better known than formerly. 

From, 
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From various accounts, which I have colle^led from 
good authority, and the experience of thofe vvho ajTifted 
at fuch examinations, I conjecture, that every feven 
years fuch a general fifliery could be attempted with 
advantage, as this interval feems fufficient for the 
pearl ihells to attain their growth : I am alfo con¬ 
firmed in this opinion, by a report made by a Dutch 
governor at Jafnas of all the lilheries that have beeh 
undertaken at Ceylon fince 17^2; a trunfiation of 
which is to be found in Wolfe’s Travels into Ceylon* 
But the ruinous condition in which the divers leave 
the pearl banks at each fifhery, by attending only to 
<the profit of individuals, and not to that of the 
public, is one great caufe, that it requires twice 
the above mentioned fpace of time, and fometimes 
longer, for rendering the fiihing produClive. They 
do not pay the leaft attention, to fpare the young 
and immature fliells that contain no pearl; heaps of 
them are feen thrown out of the boats as ufelefs, ofi 
the beach between Mandr * and Jlripoo ; if thefe had 
been fulfered to remain in their native beds, they 
would, no*doubt, heve produced many fine pearls. 
It might, therefore, be advifeable, to oblige the boat 
people to throw them into the fea again, ‘before the 
boats leave the bank. If this circumfpeClion, in 
fparing the finall pearl fhells, to perpetuate the breed 
was always obferved, fuccceding filhcrics might be ex- 
peCled fooner, and w'ith ftill greater fuccefs ; but the 
negleCt of this firnplc precaution will, I fear, beat- 
tended with fimilar fatal confequences here, as have 
already happened to the pearl banks on the coaft of 
Ferjia, South America, and Sweden, where the filheries 
are by no means fo profitable at prefent as they were 
formerly. 

Another caufe oT the deftruCfion of numbers of 
both old and young pearl fliells, is the anchoring of 
fo many boats on the banks, almofl all of them ufed 


a 

* Manara, froptrly Manar, is tiTamul'vrotd,md a ffii&UifaXidy. 
wver, fiota the Ihallowaefs of the lea at that place. 
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differently formed, clumfy, heavy, Wooden anchors, 
jiarge Hones, &c. &c. If this evil cannot be entirely 
prevented, it might, at leaft, be greatly leflencd, by 
obliging them all to ufe anchors of a particular fort, 
and lefs deftru6live. 

This feafon the Seewel Bank only was fifficd, which 
lies above twenty miles to the weftward of Aripoo, 

• oppofite to the frefh water rivers of Moqfalee Miuira- 
'giitn and Pomparlpoo. It has been obferved, that the 
pearls on the north-weft part of this bank, which con- 
lifts of rock, are of a clearer water than thofc found 
on the fouth-eaft, ncareft the Ihore, growing on co¬ 
rals and fand. 

Condatchey is lltuated in a b:ij% forming nearly a 
half moon, and is a vvalft', finely diftrieft, with fome 
iniicrable huts built on it. 'I'lie water is bad and 
brackifti, and the foil produces only a few, widely 
fcattered, ftunted trees and bullies. Thole perfons 
who remain here during the fiffiery are obliged to get 
their water for drinking from Aripoo, a village with 
a fmall old fort, lying about four miles to the fouth- 
ward. Tigers, porcupines, wild hogs, pangoHnes, or the 
Ceylon armadillos, arc, amongll other quadrupeds, here 
common. Of amphibia, there are lortoifcs, efpeeially 
the tejludo geometrica and various kinds of fnakes. A 
conchologift meets here with a large field for his en¬ 
quiries. The prefents which I made to the people 
employed in tiu* tilher)', to encourage them to colledt 
all forts of fhclls which the divers bring on Ihore, pro¬ 
duced but little efi'edl; as they were too much taken 
up in fearching afier the mother of pearl fhells to' pay 
attention to any other objeift. However, my endea¬ 
vours were not entirely ulelcfs ; I will fpccify here a 
few of the number I cqlleifted during my ftay ; dif¬ 
ferent kinds of pedines *, palium porphyreum, John ra-- 
diatus -f-, Venus cajlrenjis, Linn. :}: ajlrea hyotis ojlr. 

* Scallops. f Radinted razor fliell. 

:J Alpha cockle. § Double cocks-comb. 

Forjkolii, 

% 
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Forjkolii, ojlr. Malleus mytilus hirtmdo Linn, •f', fpon- 
ildus crociuSf pholas pujillus^ Linn.mitra epifcopahs^ 
Linn.., lepas Jlriata Pennanti^ (vide Ttool. Brit.), patella 
irirarinaia, Linn., bulla perfeffa maculaia har^a no- 
bills, porcellana falita, liumph. j|, Jirombus fcorpio, and 
other of inferior kinds. Amongft the zoophytes, many 
valuable Ipecics of fpongia:, corallinnc, faudari<c, &c. 
a great variety of fca liars, and other marine pro- 
du<51:ions, tliat cannot be preferved in fpirits, but 
Ihould be dcfcribed on the fpot. Thefe, as well as 
the dcfcription of the different animals inhabiting the 
fliells, are the more worthy of our attention, and de- 
ferve. farther inveftigation, as we are yet very delicient 
in this branch of natural liiftory. 

During the fifiling feafon, the defert, barren place, 
ConJalcluy, offers to our view a feene equally novel 
and allonifhing. A heterogeneous mixture of thou- 
lands of people of different colours, countries, cafts, 
and occupations, the number of tents and huts, 
creeled on the fca fhorc, with their lliops or bazars 
before each of them ; and the many boats returning 
on ihorc in the afternoon, generally richly laden ; all 
together form a fpcdfacle entirely new to an luiropean 
eye. Each owner runs to his refpe«Slive boat as foon 
as it reaches the fliorc, in hopes of finding it fraught 
with iinmcnfe treafurc, which is often much greater in 
imagination- than in tlic fliell ; and though he is dif- 
appointed one day, he relies with greater certainty on 
the. next, h'oking forward to the fortune promifed 
liiin by his ftars, as he thinks it impoHiblc for the 
allrological predictions of his Brahmen to err. 

* Hammer oyflerj tfiefe were pretry large, but many broken 
.ami lome ro\('recl by a calcariims crull. It is very probable that, 
am;)!!;.’; tliofe, there may be Ibmc precious lubUe ones. 

t Swallow mulelf. ' J ThefWood piercer. 

§ Diving inail, (Grew, Alul'.) || Salt-coury, Kl, 
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To prevent riot and diforder, an officer with a 
party of Malays is ^lationed here. They occupy a 
large fquare, where they have a field piece and a flag 
ftatt for fignals. 

Here and there you meet with brokers, jewellers, 
and merchants of all deferiptions ; alfo, futtlers offering 
provifions and other articles to gratify the fcnfual ap¬ 
petite and luxury. But by far the greater number 
a^re occupied with the pearls. Some are bafely em¬ 
ployed in aflortingthem;.for which purpofe they make 
ufe of fmall brats plates perforated with holes of dif¬ 
ferent fizes ; others are weighing and offering them to 
the purchafer ; while others are drilling or boring 
them ; which they perform for a trifle. 

The inftrument, thefe people carry about with 
them for this purpofe, is of a very fimple conftriidtion, 
but requires much fkill and exercile to ufe it; it is 
made in the following manner : the principal part 
confifls'of a piece of foft wrood, of an oblufe, inverted, 
conical fhape, about fix' inches high and four in dia¬ 
meter in its plain furface ; this is I’upportcd by three 
wooden feet, each of which is more than a foot in 
length. Upon the upper flat part of this machine 
are holes, or pits, for the larger pearls, and the finalIcr 
ones are beat in with a wooden hammer. On the 
right fide, of this flool, half a cocoa nut fhell is faflened, 
which is filled with water. The drilling inftruments 
are iron fpindles, of various fisies, adapted to ihe dif¬ 
ferent dimenfions of the pearls, which are turned 
round in a wooden head by a bow. The pearls being 
placed on the flat furfacc of the inverted cone, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, the operator fitting on a mat, 
preffes on the w'ooden head of his inflrument with the 
left hand, while, with his right, he moves the bow 
which turns round the moveable part of the drill ; at 
the, fame time, be moiflens the pearl, occafionally 

dipping 
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dipping the little finger of the fame hand into the * 
water of the cocoa nut fhell, with a dexterity that can 
only be attained by conftant pradlice. 

Amongft the crowd are found vagabonds of evety 
defeription, fuch as Patuiorams, Andse, or Hindu 
monks, fakirs, beggars, and the like, who are imper¬ 
tinently troublefome. Two of thefe wretches particu¬ 
larly attrafted the attention of the mob, though their 
fuperftitious penance mufl have difguiled a man of 
the Icaft refiecStion ; one had a gridiron, of one and a 
half foot long and the fame in breadth, faftened round 
his neck, with whicit he always walked about, nor 
did he take it off either when eating or flceping ; the 
other had faftened round that member, which de¬ 
cency forbids me to mention, a brafs ring, and 
fixed to it w’as a cliain, of a fathom in length, trailing 
on the ground, the links of this chain were as thick as 
a man’s finger, and the whole w'as exhibited in a mofi: 
fcandalous manner. 

The peftiicntial fmcll occafioned by the numbers of 
putrifyiug pearl fifhes, render.^ the atmofphere of 
Condalchey fo inlufferably offenfive when the fouth- 
welt w'ind blows, that it Icnfibly aftedls the olfactory 
nerves of any one unaccuftomed to fuch cadaverous 
fmells. This putrefa<^l:ion generates immenfe num¬ 
bers of worms, flies, inulkitoes, and other vermin ; 
all together forming a I'cene ftrongly difplealing to the 
fenfes. 

Thofe w'ho arc not provided with a fufficient flock 
of money fufler great hardfhips, as not only all kinds 
of provifions are very dear, but even every drop of 
good water muft be paid for. Thole w'ho drink the 
brackifli water of this place arc often attacked by fick- 
nefs. It may calily be conceived what an cffedl the 
extreme heat of the day, the cold of the night, the 
, heavy dews, and the putrid fmell, mull have on weak 
conl'titutions. It is, therefore, n9 wonder that 'of 
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thofe who fall fick many die, and many more return 
home with fevers, fluxes, or other equally fatal dif-' 
orders. 

The many^difappointments, ufually experienced by 
the lower clafles of men in particular, make them of¬ 
ten repent of their coming here. They are often 
ruined, as they rifk all they are worth to purchafe 
pearl Ihells ; however, there are many inftances of 
their making a fortune beyond all expedtation, A 
particular circumftance of this kind fell within my 
own obfervation: a day labourer botxght three 
byfters * for a copper fanam (about the value of two¬ 
pence) and was fo fortunate as to find one of the 
largeft pearls which the fifhery produced this feafon. 

The denies appointed for the fifhery are not all 
procured at Ceylon ; many came from the coaffs of 
Coromandel and Malabar, each of which has its dif- 
tinguifhing number. About ten o’clock at niglit a 
gun is fired as a lignal, when they fail from Con- 
dalchey with an eaflerly or land wind, under the di- 
redfion of a pilot. If the wind continues fair, they 
reach the bank before day, and begin diving at fun 
rife, which they continue till the weft or fca breeze 
fets in, with wdiich they return. The moment they 
appear in tight, the colours are hoifted at the flag 
ftaffi and in the afternoon they come to an anchor, 
fo that the owners of the boats are thereby enabled to 
get their cargoes out before night, which may amount 
to .30,0f)0 oyftcrs, if the divers have been adlive and 
fuccefsful. 

Each boat carries twenty-one men and five heavy 
diving ftones for the ufe of ten divers, who are called 

♦ The Eaji India penrl fhdl, is m^cII known to b« the matrix per^ 
larim (mother of pearl) of Rum^’Kius, or the Mytilus margariti- 
ferns of I.iKNfius j confequently the general term pearl oyller niuft 
be eiTonef)us; however, as it has long been in common ufe, I 
hope tQ be exculcd for continuing it. 

in 
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m Tamttl, kooly kdrer, the reft of the crew confidof 
a tandel, or head boatman, and ten rowers, ho 
aflill in lifting up the divers and their Ihells. 

The diving ftone is a piece of coarfe granite, abot 
long, fix inches thick, and of a pyramidical fljpc, 
rounded at tlie top and bottom. A large hair rdc is 
put through a hole in the top. Some of tlie ci'er3 
ufe another kind of ftone fhaped like a half moq, lo 
bind round their belly, ft> that their feet rtiay bifree. 
At prefent thefe are articles of trade at Condihhey. 
The moft common, or pyramidical ftone, gcrjrally 
weighs about tJiirty pounds. If a boat has morithan 
live of them, the crew are either corporally pushed 
or linc^d. 

The diving, botli at Ceylun and at Tutucoriii^i'n not 
attended with fo many difficulties as authors iniigine. 
The divers, confifting of difterent catis and rcjgions, 
(though cliicfly of Varnnver * and iMuJJ'elmatii) nei¬ 
ther make their bodies fmooth with oil, nor <b they 
ftop their cars, mouths, or nofes with any thug, 'to 
prevent the entrance of fait water. They arc ignorant 
of tl\c utility of diving bells, bladders, and double 
flexible pipes. According to the injunflions of the 
fhark conjurer they ufe no food while at vv»rk, nor 
till they return on Ihore, and have bathed thrmfclves 
in frcfti w'ater. Thefe huluins, accuftomed to dive 
from their earlieft infancy, fcarlellly clcfccnci to the 
bottom in a deptli of, from live to ten fatioms in 
fearch of treafures. By two cords a diving ftone a.nd 
a net arc connected with the boat. The diver putting 
.the toes of his right foot on the hair rope of the diving 
ftone, and thofe of his left on the net, feizes the tw'o 
cords with one hand, and fliutting his nollrils with the 
other, plunges into the w'ater. On reaching the bot- 


Fiflicrmcn of the Catholic religion. 
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llPn, he hangs the net round his neck, and coiIe<fts into 
itfae pearl mells as fad as poflible, during the time 
I finds himfelf able to remain under water, which 
taally is about two minutes. He then refumes his 
fimer pofture, and making a lignal, by pulling the 
c<(ls, he is immediately lifted into the boat. On 
eerging from the fca, he difeharges a quantity of 
wer from his mouth and nofe, and thofe who have 
nebeen long enured to diving frequently difeharge 
fpie blood ; but this does not prevent them from 
divig again in their turn. When the firll five divers 
coie up and are refpiring the other five are going 
dovi with the fame fiones. Each brings up about 
onehundred oyfters in his net, and if not interrupted 
by ay accident, may make fifty trips in a forenoon. 
The and the boat’s crew get generally from the 
ownr, inftead of money, a fourth of the quantity 
whio they bring on fhore; but fomc are paid in 
cafh. according to agreement. 

Tie moft ITkllful divers come from CoJli/h, on 4Jie 
coaffcof Malahar ; feme of them are fo much excr- 
eifedin the art, as to be able to perform it without 
the aliftance of the ufual wxight; and for a handfome 
rewarl will remain under w'ater for the fpace of feven 
minuts ; this I law performed by a Cajfry boy, be- 
longin; toa citizen axKuricaJ,who had often frequented 
the fifieries of thefe banks. Though Dr. Halluy 
deems ?his impolfible, daily experience-convinces us, 
that bj long practice any man may bring himfelf to 
remain under water above a couple of minutes. How 
much the inhabitants of the South Sea Iflands dif- 
tinguifi themfelves in diving wC' learn from fevcral 
accounts; and who will not be furprifed at the won¬ 
derful Sicilum diver Nickoi.as, furnamed the Fish * ? 

According to Kircher, he fell a victim amongft the Polypes in 
the gulpli of Cbaryf d/s, on hrw plunging, for the fecond time, in its 
dangerous whirlpool, both to latisfy the ciiriofity of his king, Fue- 
PEnic, and his inclination for wealth. I will not pretend to de¬ 
termine, ho\\ far this account has been exaggerated. 

Every 
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Every one of the divers, and even the moft expert, 
entertain a great dread of the lharks, and will not, on 
any account, defeend until the conjurer has performed 
his ceremonies. This prejudice is fo deeply rooted in 
in their minds, that the government was obliged-to 
keep two fuch conjurers always in their pay, to re¬ 
move the fears of their divers. Thirteen of thefe 
men were now at the fifhery from Ceylon and the coaft, 
to profit by the fuperftitious folly of thele deluded 
people. They are called in Tatnul^ Fillul Kaeiiary 
which fignifies one who binds the Iharks and prevents 
them from doing mifehief. 

The manner of enchanting confills in a number of 
prayers learned by heart, that nobody, probably not 
even the conjurer himfclf, underftands, which he, 
ftanding on the fiiore, continues muttering and grum¬ 
bling from fun rife until the boats return ; during this 
period, they arc obliged to abftain from food and llccp, 
otherwife their prayers would have no avaij, they are, 
however, allowed to drink, which privilege they in¬ 
dulge in ’ a high degree, and are frequently fo giddy, 
as to be rendered very unfit for devotion. Some of 
the conjurers accompany the divers in their boats, 
which pleafes them very much, as they have their 
protet^^ors near at hand. Neverthelefs, I was told, 
that in one of the preceding fifherics, a diver loll his 
leg by a lliark, and when the head conjurer was called 
to an account for the accident, he replied that an old 
witch had juft: come from the coaft, who, from envy 
and malice, had caufed this difafter, by a counter¬ 
conjuration, which ni'-ulc fruitlefs his Ikill, and of 
which he w.a.s informed too late ; but he afterwards 
Ihcwed his fuperiority by enchanriag the poor ftiarks 
fo eftetftually, that though they appeared in the mklll 
of the divers, they were unable to open their mouths. 
During my ftay at Con'datchey, no accident of this 
kind happened. If a lhark is feen, the divers immedi¬ 
ately make, a fignal, which, on perceiving, all the 
boats return inftan'tJy. A diver who trod tipon a 
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hammer oyfter, and was fomcwliat wounded, thought 
he was bit by a Ihark, confequently made the ui'ual 
li^nal, which caul'ed many boats to return; for w.hich 
tniftake.he was afterwards punillied. 

The owners of the boats * fometimes fell their 
' oyllers, and at other times open them on their own 
account. In the latter cafe fome put them on mats 
in a fquarc, furrounded with a fence ; others dig 
lioles of almoft a foot deep, and throw them in till the 
animal dies; after which they open the fhclls and 
take out tlie pearls with more eafe. Even thefe fqiiarcs 
and holes are fold by auction after the fifhery is 
finilhed, as pearls often remain there, mixed with the 
land. 

■ In of ev-ery care, tricks in picking out the 

peark from the oyfters can hardly be prevented. In 
this the natives are extremely dexterous. The fol¬ 
lowing is one mode they put in practice to effcdl their 
pnrpole; when a boat owner employs a number ctf 
hired people to collcA pearls, he places over them on 
infpector of his own, in whom he can confide; thefe 
hirelings previoufly agree that one of them fhall play 
the part of a thief, and bear the punifhment, to give 
Ins comra<les an opportunity of pilfering. li’ one of 
the gang happens to meet with a large pearl, he makes 
a tlgn to his accomplice, wlio inflantly conveys away 
one of fmall. value, purpofely, in fuch a manner as to 
attract notice. On this the ini'pc(^or and the reft of 
the men take the pearl from him : he is then puniflied 
and turned out of llieir company. In the mean time, 
while he is making a dreadful uproar, the real thief 
fecures the v.aluable pearl, and afterwards the booty 
is lhared with him who fuffered for them all. 
Bolides tricks like,thefe the boat owners and pur- 

♦ Tlicfc are the individual.s which farm one or more boats from 
the renter; /’and though they are in poffeliion of them only during 
the lilheiy, they are coimiioniy called the owners of the boats. 

chafers 
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chafers often lofe many of the bed pearls, while the 
dony is returning from the bank; for, as long as the 
animal is alive and untouched, the lltells are fre¬ 
quently open near an inch; and if any of, them con¬ 
tain a large pearl, it is ealily difeovered and taken out 
by means of a fmall piece of ftifF grafs or bit of Hick, 
without hurting the pearl filh. In this pradtice they, 
are extremely expert. Some of them were difeovered 
whilft I was there, and received their due punilhment. 

Gmelin aljts if the animal of the myhlus niarga- 
ritiferns is an afeidia? See Linn. Syft. Nat. tom. I. 
p. vi. 3350 . This induces me m believe that it has 
never yet been accurately deferibed: it docs not re- 
fcmblc the afcidia of Lin.v.els, and may, perhaps, 
form a new genus. It is faliened to the upper and 
lower ihclls by two while flat pieces of mufcular fub- 
llance, which are called hy Houttuin * cars, and extend 
about two inches from the thick part of the body, 
growing gradually thinner. 'I'he c.xtremity of each 
ear lies loofe, and is lurrounded by a double brown 
fringed line. Thefe lie ahnoft the third of an inch 
from the outer part of the Ihell, and are continually 
moverl by the animal. Next to thefe, above and 
below, are lituated two other double fringed moveable 
fubfiances, like the branchim of a filh. Thefe ears 
and fringes are joined to a cylindrical piece of fleih, 
of the lize of a man's thumb, which is Iiarder and of 
a more mufcular nature than the rell of the body. It 
lies about the centre of the fliells, and is firmly at¬ 
tached to the middle of each. This, in faft, is that 
part of the pearl filh which ferves to open and fhut 
the fhells. Where this column is faftened, we find 
on the flefti deep imprelfions, and on the fiiell vari¬ 
ous nodes of round or oblong forms, like imperfedt 
pearls. Between this part, and the hinge (eardo), 
lies the principal body of the animal, feparated 

Vide Houtt. Nat. Hill. Vol. I. xv. p. 381, fcq. 

from 
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from the reft, and fliaped like a bag. The mouth is 
near the hinge of .the fhell, enveloped in a veil, and 
has a double flap or lip on each lide ; from thence we 
oblcrve the throat (ocfophagus) defcending like a 
thread to the flornach. Clofc to the motith there is 
a carved brownifli tongue, half an inch in length, with 
an obtufe point; on the concave lide of this delcends 
a furrow, which the animal opens and fhuts, and pro¬ 
bably ufcs to convey food to its mouth*. Near its 
middle are two bluifh fpots, which feem to be the 
eyes. In a pretty deep hole near the bafe of the 
tongue, lies the beard (byjfus)^ fattened by two flefliy 
roots, and confitting of almoft one hundred fibres, 
each an inch long, of a dark green colour, with a 
metallic luttre; they are undivided, p.arallcl, and flat¬ 
tened. In general the hyjfus is more than three quarters 
of an inch, without the cleft but if the ani¬ 

mal is difturbed, it contrails it conliderably. The 
top of each of thefe threads terminates in a circular 
ghwid or head, like t\\(tjlygma of many plants. W'ith 
this hyjfus they fatten tiiemfelves to rocks, corals, and 
other I'olid bodies; by it tiie young pearl fifh cling to 
the old ones, and with it the animal procures its food, 
by extending and contracting it at pleafurc. Small 
Iheil fifh, on which they partly live, are often found 
clinging to the former. The ftomacli lies dole to the 
root of the beard, and has, on its lower lide, a pro- 
traetted obtufe point. Above the ftomach are two 
fmall red bodies, like lungs; and from the ftomach 
goes a long channel or gut, which takes a circuit 

♦ The depth at which the pearl filh generally i.s to be found, 
hindered me from paying any atfe;ition to the hjcomotivc power, 
which I have not the lead doubt it polfciic.s, u/ing for this purpofe 
its tongue. This conjc6lurc is llrengthencd by the accurate obfer- 
vatious made on mufdes by the celebrated Rkaumuk, iti which lie 
found that this body fcncs them as a leg or arm, to move from 
one place tO another. Though the divers arc very ignorant wi(li 
regard to the ceconomy of the pearl fith, this changing of habita¬ 
tion has been long (iiice obferved by them. They alledge, fiiat it 
alters its abode when difturbed by an enemy or in fCarch of food. 
In the’ former cafe they fay it coxninonly dcfceiids from the fummit 
of the bank to its declivity. 
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round the mufciilar column above-mentioned, and 
ends in the anus, which lies oppofite to the mouth, 
and is covered with a Imall thin leaf, like a flap. 
Though the natives pretend to diftinguifli the fexes, 
by the appearance of the Ihell, I could not find aay 
genitalia. The large flat ones they call males, and 
thofe that are thick, concave, and vaulted, they call 
females, ox pedoo-chippy‘, but, on a clofe infpe^ion, 

1 could not obferve any vilible fexual difference. 

It is remarkable that fome of thefe animals arc as 
red as blood, and that the infide of the fhell has the 
fame colour, with the ufual pearly lullre, though 
my fervants found a redilh pearl in an oyfter of this 
colour; yet futdi an event is very rare. The divers 
attribute this rednefs to the ficknefs of the pearl fifh; 
though it is moll probable that they had it from their 
firll exiflence. In the fhade they will live twenty-" 
four hours after being taken out of the water. This 
animal is eaten by the lower clafs of Indians, either 
frefh in their curries, or cured by drying; in which 
Hate they are exported to the coall; though I do not 
think them by any means palatable. 

Within a mother of pearl fhell I found thirteen 
murices midati (vide Chemxitz’s New Syftem, Cabt. 
vol. XI. tab. ip'i, f. 1851 and 1852), the largeft of 
which was three quarters of an inch long; but as 
many of them Were putrid, and the pearl fifh itfelf 
dead, I could not afeertain whether they had crept in 
as enemies, or were drawn in by the animal itfelf. 
At any rate turtles and crabs are inimical to the ani¬ 
mals, and a fmall living crab was found in one of 
them. 

The pearls are only in the fofter part of the animal, 
and never in that firm mufcular column above-men¬ 
tioned. We find them in general near the earth, and' 
on both fides of the mouth. The natives entertain the 

fame 
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fame fodlifli opinion concerning the formation of the, 
pearl which the ancients did. They fuppofc them 
formed from dew-drops in connexion with fun-beams. 

A Brahmen informed me that it was recorded in one 
of liis San/crit books, that the pearls are formed in tlic 
month of May at the appearance of \\\& Sooatee ftar 
(one of their twenty-feven conftellations) when the 
oyfters come up to the furface of the water, to catch the 
drops of rain. One of the moll celebrated concholo- 
gifts *, fuppofes that the pearl is, formed by theoyfter 
in order to defend itl'elf from the attacks of the fholaiies 
and borezvonns. But we may be allured that in this fup-* 
polltion he is miftaken, for although thefe animals 
often penetrate the outer layers of the pearl Ihell, and 
there occafion hollow nodes, yet, on cvainination, it 
will be found, that they are never able to pierce 
the lirm layer, with which the inlide of the Ihell is 
lined. How can the pearls be formed as a defence 
againll exterior worms, when, even on fhells that 
contain them, no worm-holes arc to be feen ? It 
is, therefore, more probable thefe worms take up their 
habitations in tlie nodes, in order to protect themlelves 
from the attacks of an enemy, than that they are ca¬ 
pable of preying on an animal, fo well defended as the 
pearl-filli is. It is unneceirary to repeat the various 
opinions and hypothefes of otlier modern authors ; it 
is much ealicr to criticife them, than to lubltitute in 
their place a more rational theory. That of Rkaumue, 
mentioned in the memoirs of the French Academy for 
\TV1, is the moft probable, viz. that the pearls arc 
formed like bezoars and other llones in dift’erent ani¬ 
mals, and are apparently the eftedts of a deceafe. In 
fhort it is very evident, that the pearl is formed by an 
extravafation of a glutinous juice either within the 
body, or on the furface of the animal : the former cafe 
is the moft common. Between one and two hundred 
pearls have been fonnd within one oyfter. Such 

The Rev. Mr. Chemnitz at Cc^aihegcn. 
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tfXtravaiRtionis may be caufed 6y hcterpgene<Ai&' bodies 
fuch as fand, coming in with the food, which the ahi-« 
mal, to prevent difagreeable fridlion, covers with, .iti 
glutinous matter, and which as it is fucceffively fecretcd 
forms many regular lamellae, in the manner of the 
coats of an onion, or like, different ft rata of bezoafs,. 
only much thinner; this is probable, for if we cut 
through the centre of a pearl, we often find a fore^n 
particle, which ought to be conlidered as the nucleus, 
or primary caufe of its formation. The loofe pearls,’ 
may originally have been produced within the body, 
and on their encreafe may have feparated and fallen 
into the cavity of the ftiell. Thofe compaft ones,^ 
fixed to the fhells feem to be produced by limilar cx- 
travafation, occafioned by the friftion of fome rough- 
nefs on the inlide of thclhell. Thefe and the pearl¬ 
like nodes have a different afpeeft from the pearls, and 
arc of a darker and bluer colour. In one of the former 
I found a pretty large, true oval pearl, of a very clear 
water ; while the node itfelf was of a dark blueifh co¬ 
lour. The yellow or gold coloured pearl, is the moft 
eftcemed by the natives ; fomc have a bright, red, luf- 
tre ; otliers are grey or blackifh, without any fhining 
appearance, and of no value. Sometimes when the grey 
lamella of a pearl is taken off, under it is found a 
beautiful genuine one, but it oftener happens that af¬ 
ter having feparated the firft coat you find a worthlefs 
impure pearl. I tried fc\ eral of them, taking one la¬ 
mella off after ahotl^er, and found clear and impure 
by turns, and in an impure pearl I met with one of a 
clear water, thoiigli in the centre of all I found a fo¬ 
reign particle. The largefl; and moft: pcrfedl pearl 
w;hich I law during my flay at Cortcldtrhey , was about 
the fize of a fmall piftol bullet, though I have been 
told fince my departure, many others of the fame 
fize have been found. The fpolted and irregular 
ones are fold cheap, and are chiefly ufed by the na¬ 
tive phyficians as an ingredient in their medicines. 

C c We 
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We may judge with .^atcsr or leflcr probability hy 
the appearance of the pearl>lhelly whether they contaui 
pearls or not. Thoie that have a thick calcareous, 
iruil uTOn tbem^ to which fer^he (fea tubes) Tuhuli 
piarini irregtdariter intortiy Crtftargali Chamar tazuraSy 
J^epas tinimahi4ttmy Madreporee, J^TtJliporey Celliporey 
GorgenfoTy Spottgiat,- and other Zoophytes are failened, 
have arrived at their full growth, and commonly con- 
taut bed peaiisr; but thofe that appear fmooth, con¬ 
tain either none, or fmall ones only. 

Were a naturalid to,make an excurfion for a few 
months to Mar/dr, the fmall ifland near Jafna and the 
adjacent coaft, be would difeover many natural curio- 
lities, ftill buried in oblcurity, or that Jiave never been 
accurately deferibed. 

Indeed' no place in the Eafl Judies abounds more 
with rare Ihclls, than thel’e : for there they remain 
undifturbed, by being fheltered from turbulent 
teas, and the fury of the furf. I will juft name a 
ftw of them ; viz. Eelltua foliaca Lynn *, Telly Speng- 
lertiyArca culculata -J-, Atca Noa:, folen aualinus Linn. 
Oftrea J/oguomum, Teyebidlumy albiditm, Jlriatuui. Turbo 
/ealaris :}: linlavolva Linn ||, Text limn ingritaruniy &c. 
Amongft the beautiful cone Ihclls : conus thalajffiar- 
chus Anglicamis cullatus amadts thitjjiarchus^ con. 
getteralcts Linn. c. capitaneus **, c. miles c.Jlercus 
tmt/carum . c. reteaureum, c. glaucus ||||, c, cereoloy 
regia corona murus lapedius, candu ermhiea focietas cor- 
dium. > There are niany other befides thole already 
mentioned, equally valuable and curious. 

The great fuccefs of the Rev. Do<5for John iiju 
conchology when at Tutucorin and alftfted by G. An- 


* The golden tong. 

J Royal llaircafe. . 

% Red Engli/b admiral, 
tt Great fand Itaiuper. 


f Mounkfeape. 
II Weaver’# Ihuttlc. 

*• Green damper, 
nil Capf. Gottw. 
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GELBBCK, with R boat and divers: and the ct^ital 
colle(Stions made by his agents, whom he afterwards 
fent there with the neceflary inftrudions and appara> 
tus, may be feen in Chemnitz’s elegant cabinet of 
(hells in 4to (with illuminated plates), and how many 
new fpecies of Zoophytes he difcovered, we learn from 
another German work by Esfbr at Erlangen the third 
volume of which is nearly (iniihed. 
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NOTE 

Re/pe^mg the Infe£i defcrihed in Page 213. 

THIS infedl: is the Meloe Chihorri of LiNNiCvs. The 
following extraft from a late publication will fliew 
how much the gentlemen of the faculty are indebted 
to Captain Hardvvickk for having pointed out to 
them fo valuable an addition to' their Materia Medica 
in this country. 

“ I fhall only obterve, that the Papilio, &G. are 
" here extremely common, as is likewile the Meloi- 
“ Cichorii Lin. towards which Doctor Manni has cn- 
“ dcavoured to direct the attention of his countrymen. 
“ It remains from May to Augiijt, and efpccially during 
“ June and Juhy in aftonilhing quantifies, not onlyupon. 
" the cichoretini but alfo upon tlie cerealis carduus and 
cynoru cardunculus. The common people have long 
“ ufed the liquor that dillils from the inlect, when the 
“ head is torn off, for the purpoie of extirpating 
“ warts ; and Mr. Casjmik S.xxso lias often employoii- 
“ it in lieu of the coininon bliliering drug ; but tq 
render it more generally ufcful Doctor Mavitz has 
“ made a variety of experiments, and found that forty- 
** five grains of the Mfcj.oE, and fifteen grains of B,u- 
p?torlnuni fermented with flour and common vinegar, 
“ and well mixed up, made a motl e.xccllent blifiering 
** plaifler. The proportions muft beincrcafcd, or di- 
^ miniflied, according to the age, fex and conftitution 
“ of the' perfon, but the above mentioned quantity 
** ufually produces a proper efFe(5f iu thirteen orfour- 
** teen hours. Thefc inledls are collected morning 
'' and evening, and put into a covered veflel, when 
“ they ^re kept until they are dead, when they are 
fprinkled with llron^ vinegar, and expofed to the 
hot fun, until they become perfe<5lly dry; after 

“ which 
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they are put into glafs botdes and carefully kept 
from humidity.” 

Travels to Naples by Charles Ulysses, of Salts 
Morschlins. — tranjlated from the German by 
Anthony Acfrere, Efq. London, 1705, 

p. 148. 


NOTE 

Referring to Page 204 of this Volume. 

HAVING lately pafied Benares. I took that op¬ 
portunity of again examining the obfervatory, and 
afeertained the circle which Itands on the elevated ter¬ 
race to the Eaft (refpe<Sting the pofition of which 
I formerly Ipoke with Ibme degree of helitation) to be 
lituated in a plane parallel to the Equator. 

W. Hunter. 

Sept. 28 1797 . 
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